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Over  the  city  desk  of  a  big  Chicago  evening 
newspaper  tumbles  today’s  news  in  the  raw 
.  .  .  developments  that  were  due  .  .  .  bolts 
from  the  blue  .  .  .  the  commonplace  with  the 
catastrophic  —  all  of  the  pre- 
dictable,  unpredictable  human 
stuff  the  day  is  made  of.  \  ^ 

Here,  yesterday  is  a  heap  of  %  ‘'i 

ashes.  Tomorrow  is  unlighted. 

Only  today  is  flaming.  ^ 

Human  stuff,  indeed!  But  '^T  . 

it  takes  human  stuff  to  get  it. 

And  it’s  not  by  accident  that  mtM 

gripping,  picture-painting  0f 

words  turn  life  itself  into  "a 

story”  when  neVs  -  gatherers, 

writers  and  editors  of  the  Chi-  ^ 

cago  Daily  News  city  desk  ac- 

curately  and  completely  round 

How.’  How  can  the  com- 
plete  day  of  the  nation’s  sec- 
ond  city  be  tucked  into  type 
and  distributed  while  the  day 
is  still  rolling.’ 

Are  city  editors  omniscient?  Does  city 
editor  Clem  Lane  know  when  today’s  big 
stories  will  break — and  where?  Does  he  as¬ 
sign  staffers  to  ambush  events  before  they 
happen? 

If  it’s  something  scheduled,  he  does.  If  it’s 
unscheduled,  he  doesn’t.  Here,  briefly,  is  how 
the  wonder  is  worked: 

On  the  city  editor’s  docket — his  "future 
book”  —  scheduled  events  are  charted  in  ad¬ 
vance  .  .  .  covered  on  arrival.  There’s  no 
gum-shoeing,  no  stewing.  It’s  the  "unscheduled” 
stuff  that  takes  a  bit  of  doing.  For,  in  an  area 
teeming  with  millions  of  people  unscheduled 
happenings  can  explode  with  the  rapidity  of 
greased  pop  corn  in  a  hot  hopper. 


To  meet  this  constant  challenge,  city  editor 
Clem  Lane  and  his  five  assistants  sit  literally 
at  the  nerve  ends  of  the  Mid-West  human 
scene.  Their  news  sources — sprawling  through 
Greater  Chicago,  Illinois,  In- 
!BP^Pi|^B|  diana,  Wisconsin  and  much  of 
Ti  Michigan  —  are  linked  to  the 

^  room  assembly  line  through 

'  A  J  telephone,  telegraph,  teletype, 
^  i  pneumatic  tube,  short-wave 

two-way  car  tele- 

I  ^  Mad-house  setting?  Not  at 

.  V  Editors,  reporters,  photog- 

■  '•  raphers  and  writers  work  un- 
der  high  pressure  but  without 
perspiration.  Action  becomes 
as  unflurried,  unhurried  and 
BEBV  -41^  rhythmic  as  that  of  a  fast-think- 
I  ing  quarterback  running  a  flex- 
^  ible  team  .  .  .  with  a  veteran 

.  white  haired  coach — the  "dean” 

*^*7  room  —  making  re- 
BBtL  placements,  shifting  the  strate- 

‘  gy  as  needed. 

And  the  produa  reflects  the  performance. 
For  this  is  the  city  room  where  good  writing 
is  a  tradition  .  .  .  where  accuracy  is  a  watch¬ 
word  and  error  a  sin. 

Here,  to  the  virtue  of  an  independent  news¬ 
paper,  is  added  the  priceless  elixir  of  accuracy. 
To  the  end  that  people  believe  what  they  see 
in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

And  the  momentum  of  that  belief  carries 
over  into  its  advertising  columns  —  people  be¬ 
lieve  its  advertising,  too! 

So,  when  you  want  to  let  the  people  in  Amer¬ 
ica’s  second  largest  market  know  the  truth  about 
your  product,  say  it  in  the  newspaper  which 
has  Chicago’s  reader  confidence  .  .  .  the  grow¬ 
ing  .  .  .  the  expanding  Chicago  Daily  News. 


Re^dthe  D^Hy  Newt.. .^nd know!  i/te  the  Doify  Newt...ondte/// 
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COLOR  with  scon  PRESSES  I 

] 


CLIMBING  THE  LADDER 
TO 


INCREASED  LINEAGE  SALES  .  .  . 


4.CLOSE- 


3.CREATE 
[preference  I 


Color 


Black  and  White 


ABOVE;  Scott  pctuple  Prett  with  4  color 
printing  couple!  suporimpotocl  ovor  block 
units.  Gives  full  color  printing  without 


TAKE  THE 
INSERTION 
ORDER 


M  AROUSE 
INTCREST 


losing  any  block  page  capacity. 


’’Color  Creates  Preference!”  Ad  men  from  every 
part  of  the  country  endorse  color  as  the  most 
effective  lineage  booster  on  the  newspaper  scene 
today  ...  a  sure  sign  of  the  modern  newspaper 
organization. 

The  desirability  of  color  comes  hand-in-hand  with 
the  need  for  full-tone,  perfea  register,  high-speed 
produaion.  And  installed  color  capacity  has  to 
be  just  right  —  Do  you  want  to  spot  one  color 
with  varying  black  page  capacity?  —  Do  you  need 
black  plus  independent  four-color  capacity?  — 
These  decisions  tell  you  what  your  press  needs 
will  be.  No  compromise  in  design  or  arrangement 


should  be  made  .  .  .  none  is  necessary  with  Scott 
’’Extra  High-Speed”  press. 

Whether  a  single  unit  with  a  Scott  Reversible 
Drive  (a  flick  of  a  lever  for  color  arrangement) 
is  best  for  you,  or  multi-combination  presses  for 
variable  four-color  location,  Scott  engineers  can 
advise  and  equip  your  pressroom.  Reliable,  mod¬ 
ern  standardized  design  —  superior  quality  high¬ 
speed  color  reproduaion  from  feed  to  folding; 
these  are  experienced  proved  faas,  not  claims. 


WRITE  FOR  DETAILS 

Tha  compUta  illuttratad  Scott  color  proa* 
bullotin  it  yourt  on  raquott. 


Buy  with  CONFIDENCE  -  -  -  Buy  SCOTT 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


NEA  Service,  Inc.  noo  west  Third  street  Cleveland  n,  Ohh 


THIS  simple  question  brought  scores  of  letters  to 
NEA's  Modern  Living  columnist  Ruth  Millett 
with  favorite  recipes  on  how  to  dish  up  a  tasty  bruin. 
Her  readers  responded  from  Alaska  to  Florida,  New 
York  to  California  with  2-  and  3-page  letters,  treas¬ 
ured  clippings,  even  cook  books.  Many  had  glow¬ 
ing  tributes  to  pay  their  favorite  columnist: 

"Would  also  like  to  thank  you  for  your  most  wonder^ 
ful  column  .  .  ."  Memphis,  Tenn. 

"I  cannot  say  how  much  I  missed  your  column  while 
you  were  incapacitated."  Pittsburgh, -Pa. 

Such  instantaneous  response  to  on  unusual  sub¬ 
ject  is  certainly  a  tribute  to  Ruth  Millett  ond  her 
daily  column  on  Modern  Living.  It's  the  kind 
of  readership  that  counts.  That's  why  over  400 
newspapers  use  Ruth  Millett  regularly  .  .  .  they 
know  that  men  and  women  alike  enjoy  her  dis¬ 
cussions  on  Modern  Living  ...  a  daily  feature 
of  the  NEA  Full  Service. 


In  addition  to  Ruth  Millett  NEA  covers  Women's 
News  with  six  other  well-known  by-liners  rounding 
up  items,  stories  and  views  about  women  for 
women/ 


FOR  READERSHIP  THAT  COUNTS 

USE  RUTH  MILLETT  REGULARLY!  (iT|M 
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lAJliat  Our  l^eaJterd  So 


THE  LARGEST  CIRCULATION 
IN  CITIZEN-TIMES  HISTORY! 

Boiled  down  to  essential  facts  ...  it  means  a 
moi-e  populous  Trading  Area  .  .  .  Higher  in¬ 
comes,  greater  Community  Prosperity,  more 
leaders  .  .  .  more  Results  per  dollar  for  the 
Advertiser. 


THE  LARGEST  ADVERTISING 
VOLUME  IN 

CITIZEN-TIMES  HISTORY! 

Profitable  RESULTS  breed  advertising  LIN¬ 
AGE!  Today’s  all-time  high  reflects  the 
growth  of  Citizen  and  Times  Circulation  .  ,  . 
in  a  fabulous  expanding  market  .  .  .  where 
a  new  Industrial  empire  is  “in  the  making.” 

North  Carolina’s  19-county 
ASHEVILLE  MARKET 

is  covered  thoroughly  and 
exclusively  by  these  newspapers 


MORNING  EVENING 

CmZEN&TIMES 

SUNDAY  CITIZEN -TIMES 


REPRESENTED  BY  THE  BRANHAM  CO. 


I  World  Title 

\  To  THE  Editor:  In  your  Dec. 
17  issue  appears  an  advertise¬ 
ment  for  the  Long  Island  daily 
Newaday.  It  states  that  “No 
other  newspaper  in  the  world 
has  come  so  far  ...  so  fast!” 
It  backs  up  this  statement  with 
the  fact  that  Newsday  has 
grown  from  zero  in  1940  to  over 
250,000  at  the  end  of  1955.  “No 
other  newspaper  in  history  has 
equalled  this  record,”  the  adver¬ 
tisement  states. 

I  With  due  respect  for  my  ad- 
I  mired  Long  Island  colleague  I 
will  take  the  liberty  of  claim- 
j  ing  the  “World  Title”  for  the 
Stockholm  Expreaaen.  This  eve- 
I  ning  daily,  w'hich  today  is  the 
second  largest  newspaper  in 
Scandinavia  with  both  morning 
and  evening  papers  counted, 
started  from  zero  in  November 
1944  and  has  today  a  daily 
circulation  in  excess  of  280,000. 
The  highest  circulation  for  any 
one  issue  during  the  past  11 
years  is  in  excess  of  460,000. 

Readily  confessing  that  I 
have  not  checked  whether  this 
figure  is  actually  the  highest  of 
any  newspaper  in  the  w'orld 
during  such  a  short  period  I 
will  take  the  liberty  of  claiming 
so  on  the  basis  of  the  Newsday 
advertisement. 

Wishing  Newsday  a  most 
prosperous  and  happy  1956  I 
hope  it  will  bring  continued 
growth.  Having  no  trouble  in 
battling  for  the  same  readers 
or  the  same  advertisers  I  am 
sure  that  Expressen  and  News- 
day  can  continue  the  “fight”  for 
the  “World  Title”  in  the  most 
enjoyable  spirit. 

Arne  Thoren 
U.  S.  Correspondent 
Stockholm  Expreaaen, 

Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 

• 

I  Kilgallen 

To  THE  Editor:  Congratula¬ 
tions  on  the  Kilgallen  series;  it 
certainly  ranked  as  high  in 
reader  interest  as  anything 
E&P  has  published. 

George  McCann 
Managing  Editor, 

Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star-Gazette. 


that  Chinigo  had  a  24-hoi 
scoop  on  the  American  invasiv 
of  Italy.  I  should  have  writtc 
it  SICILY.  Shucks! 

James  L.  Kiegalu 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

•  *  *  I 

.  .  .  just  about  the  mo!:l 

interesting  newspaperman  stu'i 
I’ve  ever  read.  > 

Robert  Harwi 

Columbia  University.  v 

• 

No  Eskimos? 

To  THE  Editor:  Fie,  ands 
double  fie  to  Trent  in  “TkiJ 
Fourth  Estate”  on  page  36  c"! 
Editor  &  Publisher  for  Jar 
uary  7! 

I  cannot  believe  his  newspt 
perman  would  be  so  far  n 
pole  apart)  from  his  beat.  H:  , 
ignorance  is  an  insult  to  hij 
profession.  L 

But  at  least  those  northerneni 
are  well  informed;  they’*! 
heard  of  Rear  Admiral  Byrd* 
expedition  to  Antarctica  fii 
the  International  Geophysial 
Year.  I 

Eric  S.  Purdo'I 
Commander,  USN 
Assistant  for  Public  ^ 

Information 

Boston,  Mass. _ 

•Sliott 

Headlines: 

SCHOOLBOARD  Opens  Birds  F( 
Boiler. — Altoona  (Pa.)  Tribmt 

• 

Gravel  Falls  Promptly  i 
Noon  —  Politically  -  Explosm 
Session  of  Congress  Convenes- 
Aiken  (S.  C.)  Standard  &  R^ 


Bare  Rioting  at  Geneva  Girlill 
School. — Chicago  (Ill.)  Amr' 


Adultery  With  Wife  Cauwi 
Pastor’s  Death.  —  Edinbunl 
(Tex.)  Daily  Review.  I 

• 

Bright  Texas  Lunatic 
captured.  —  El  Paao  (Tei 
Timea.  j 


.  .  Give  me  a  slight  demerit.  Home  for  Aged  Head  Rrtj 
I  had  a  one-word  slipup  in  the  tained  in  Position. — Loa  Ang^l 
final  article  (Jan.  7)  I  wrote  (Calif.)  Reporter.  | 
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This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  elderly  pubh'shers  plan  ahead.  If  your 
dream  includes  the  sale  of  your  newspaper  property,  then  stop,  loo]{. 
and  listen. 

Age  alone  is  no  barrier  to  continued  successful  and  constructive  operation. 
Delegate  more  work  to  your  sons,  your  family,  to  those  bright  folks 
on  your  payroll. 

Stay  in  touch:  Give  them  the  benefit  of  your  experience,  and  your  whole' 
some  advice. 

Relax  and  keep  alert  to  the  good  work  you  still  can  accomplish.  The  lines 
below,  by  Mark  Howe,  could  reflect  your  thinking: 

"7^ow,  thieving  Time,  ta\e  what  you  must — 

^uic]{ness  to  hear,  to  move,  to  see; 

Yet  leave,  O  leave  exempt  from  plunder 
My  curiosity,  my  wonder!” 


ALLEN  KANDER 

ALLEN  KANDER  AND  COMPANY 

New  York  Washington,  D.  C.  Chicago 
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From  where  I  sit 


/>y  Joe  Marsh 


4000-Mile 
"Cattle  Crossing" 


Our  High  School  correspondent  wrote 
in  about  a  new  project  local  students 
are  taking  up.  It’s  a  small — but  well- 
planned — venture  into  international 
diplomacy. 

“We’ re  going  to  use  some  of  the 
proceeds  from  football  and  basketball 
games  to  buy  a  couple  of  heifers'' — she 
writes — '‘and  send  them  to  some  needy 
farm  family  overseas. 

“The  folks  who  get  our  heifers  will 
have  to  promise  to  give  their  first 
female  calves  to  other  deserving  fami¬ 
lies”— the  report  continues— “so  that 
the  good  work  will  go  on  and  on.” 

From  where  I  sit,  helping  others  to 
help  themselves  is  always  the  best  way. 
Both  here  and  overseas,  people  should 
be  encouraged  to  work  out  their  own 
solutions — on  how  to  make  a  living, 
on  where  to  live,  on  what  to  eat,  on 
whether  their  favorite  beverage  should 
be  coffee,  beer,  soda  water  or  what- 
have-you.  That's  the  way  we  do  things 
here  in  America  .  .  .  and  it's  not  a 
had  idea  to  “export." 


Copyright,  1955,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 


Peck-and-Pa  use 


Interviewing  is  an  artful  assignment  requiring  finesse  and 
understanding  if  the  subject-victim  is  to  be  put  at  ease  on  a 
friendly  basis  and  inveigled  into  talkative  mood.  Just  talk  is 
not  enough  either  for  it  must  be  skillfully  guided,  sometimes, 
from  themes  the  talker  delights  in  to  provocative  subjects  in 
which  readers  are  more  interested. 


Taking  notes  is  necessary  for  accuracy  for  most  reporten  ; 
but  should  be  handled  unobtrusively  in  order  not  to  frighten  ! 
the  person  interviewed  with  visible  reminder  his  every  word  is ' 
to  he  printed  on  pulp  for  posterity.  j 


In  this  connection,  Joe  Heaphy  advises  in  his  “Thinking  Out  ' 
Loud”  column  in  the  Ansonia  (Conn.)  Evening  Sentinel: 

“To  some  people,  the  sight  of  someone  with  a  pencil  and  paper  is  i  : 
signal  for  them  to  shut  up  like  a  clam;  to  others,  it’s  a  green  flag  thi!  i 
starts  a  marathon  of  chatter.  In  either  case,  if  the  user  of  the  writiaf 
materials  is  a  newspaperman  trying  to  get  information,  he  might  as  wel ; 
be  playing  one-handed  tic-tac-toe  for  all  the  good  the  pencil  and  pape  ' 
are  going  to  do  him.  In  spite  of  his  questioning,  he’s  going  to  hear  oiiIt{ 
what  his  subject  wants  heard.  J 

“The  subject  may  not  be  trying  to  hide  anything  or  trying  to  sell  a  biiljj 
of  goods  but,  conscious  of  the  recording,  becomes  the  moving  force,  th  | 
conductor,  of  the  interview.  And  few  people  know  how  to  conduct  u 
interview  well  actively,  let  alone  passively.  A  reporter  who  can  put  ht 
source  of  information  at  ease  will  collect  more  information  from  convem 
tion  than  one  who  tries  to  force  facts  loose.” 


— Talbot  Patrick,  editor  and  publisher.  Rock  lliff(S.C.)Ereniii{  | 
Herald,  writes:  “Thank  you  for  the  Reporter’s  Resolution — 195tl 
which  headed  your  column  Dec.  24.  It  was  clipped,  pasted  on  1 1 
large  sheet  of  paper,  which  was  initialed  by  every  member  of  oii| 
News  Department,  and  is  now  posted  for  19S6.”  ...  Bruce  Sii'j 
jford,  director  of  publicity,  Augustana  Evangelical  LutheruJ 
Church,  Minneapolis,  writes  that  he  sent  to  communication] 
people  a  letter  based  on  “Primer  for  Press  Agents,”  by  City  EAj 
tor  L.  T.  Anderson,  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette,  published  hcitl 
Oct.  8. 


— An  International  News  Service  story  in  the  Memphis  Commeri 
Appeal  announced:  “United  Press  easily  wins  Pan-American  games 
Mexico  City.”  .  .  .  An  AP  dispatch  to  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun: 
light  snow  fell  and  colder  residents  said  it  was  the  first  in  more  t; 
two  decades.”  .  .  .  Barney  Glazer,  Sherman  Oaks.  Calif.,  who  writes 
syndicated  column,  “Glazed  Bits,”  offers  this  idea  for  a  column  title 
any  writer  named  Edward,  Edmund  or  Edwin:  “ED-LINES.  ”  .  .  .  Ed* 
Jaffe,  PR  man,  sends  along  a  certificate  stating  I’m  owner  of  “365  si 
par  value  24  hours  each,  in  Wishing  You  the  Best  of  Everything  in  1! 
Unlimited,  Inc.,  authorized  capital  525,600  minutes.”  What  about 
366th  day  in  this  Leap  Year?  .  .  .  “Many  journalists  of  newspa] 
yndicates  and  magazines  throughout  the  country,  representing 
literary  and  newspaper  industry,  have  accepted  an  invitation  to 
on  Advisory  Committee  for  the  observance  of  the  11th  annual  Nati(*| 
Laugh  W'eek,  April  2-8,”  it  says  here  in  this  here  release. 


— At  a  Calvert  Distillers  Co.  luncheon  for  “Newsmen  of  DistiH 
lion,”  a  presidential  poll  was  conducted,  22  predicting  the  Repdl 
licans  will  win  in  this  Year  of  Decision  and  19  that  the  Democril 
will  capture  the  White  House.  The  newsmen  predicted  Eisenhovg 
and  Stevenson  will  be  the  candidates. 


— Emma  Milner,  church  editor,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times,  reports 
when  she  went  to  work  for  Ludwell  Denny,  now  Scripps-Howard  ford 
editor  in  Washington,  his  instructions  to  her  as  a  beginner  made  ti 
points:  1)  Ride  the  waves  of  the  general  news,  2)  forgo  fine  writing, 
use  short,  familiar  words,  4)  construct  direct  sentences,  5)  save  $ 
by  keeping  your  copy  as  concentrated  as  possible,  6)  discover  and 
about  little-known  persons  who  are  doing  note-worthy  things — give  tl* 
a  break,  7)  direct  your  stories  to  the  whole  community,  guarding  agioT 
too  frequent  mention  of  any  group  or  individual,  8)  get  in  the  hair 
the  city  editor  and  hang  on  until  you  get  the  counsel  or  permission 
need  to  do  a  certain  piece,  9)  do  not  accept  personal  favors  from  public^ 
seekers,  10)  lose  self-consciousness  through  absorption  in  the  job. 
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Now— show  your  readers  the  real  face  of  Communism,  in 

FATHER  RIGNEY'S  OWN  STORY 


imes. 

ts  in 


writiaf 
as  well 
1  papet 
•ar  onh 


rce,  tk 
duct  tt 
put  be 
onvem 


Illustrated  by 


ivemnt  ] 

— 195iJ 

;d  on  1 1 
•  of  oit' 
uce  Sii-i 
uthenil 
lication' 

Hity  E<t 

led  hcR' 


The  Very  Rev.  Harold  Rigney  is  the  Catholic  missionary  priest  whose 
release  was  won  after  he  underwent  more  than  four  years  of  degradation 
and  torture  as  a  prisoner  in  Communist  China. 

Kow,  for  the  first  time.  Father  Rigney  tells  the  complete  story  of  his  long 
captivity  in  his  own  words — a  stark,  revealing  indictment  of  Communism 
that  every  heliever  in  freedom  should  have  an  opportunity  to  read! 

In  this  gripping  series,  your  readers  will  learn — from  a  man  who  actually 
experienced  it — the  fiendish  mental  and  physical  pressure  Communists  exert 
to  make  innocent  victims  “confess”  to  crimes  they  never  committed.  They'll 
discover  how  Reds  make  prisoners  eager  to  inform  on  each  other.  They’ll 
learn  what  it  means  to  be  “brainwashed,”  and  how  sweet  are  the  freedoms 
we  take  for  granted. 

Father  Rigney's  story  is  not  the  hysterical  cry  of  a  sympathy-seeker.  It  is 
a  chillingly  matter-of-fact,  meticulously  factual  account  of  the  Communist 
technique  for  stealing  the  bodies,  minds  and  souls  of  men  ...  as  observed 
by  one  of  its  victims. 

Each  chapter  is  compellingly  illustrated  by  Milton  CanifT,  creator  of  “Steve 
Canyon,”  Freedom  Foundation  award-holder,  and  America's  most  famous 
illustrator  of  Asiatic  peoples,  places  and  customs. 

“Four  Years  In  A  Red  Hell”  is  divided  into  fifteen  installments,  of  which 
the  first  is  3,800  words  in  length.  The  remainder  are  approximately  1,900 
words  each. 

Wire  for  proofs  today — and  discover  why  you  will  be  eager  to  publish 
this  distinguished  series  as  a  service  to  your  readers  and  your  nation! 
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editorial 


Congressional  Investigation 

There  is  evidence  to  support  the  charge  by  the  Nett;  Yorfc  Times 
against  the  Eastland  Subcommittee  that  the  investigation  “has 
been  aimed  with  particular  emphasis  at  the  Times.” 

Suspicion  is  raised  by  the  preponderance  of  Times  employes 
among  those  subpoenaed  to  appear  before  the  Committee  last  week 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  witness  had  mentioned  the  existence  of 
a  communist  “cell”  in  the  Times  organization  at  any  time  in  the  past. 
Such  “cells”  were  specifically  cited  as  once  having  existed  in  two 
other  New  York  newspaper  plants,  but  present  or  former  employes 
of  those  two  papers  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence  at  the 
hearings. 

The  Committee  cannot  assert  that  it  did  not  have  time  to  follow 
up  these  other  “leads”  because  the  open  hearing  apparently  was  de¬ 
signed  to  place  “on  the  record”  testimony  which  it  had  heard  in 
closed  sessions  two  months  ago. 

If  it  was  “the  real  purpose  of  the  present  inquiry  to  demonstrate 
that  a  free  newspaper’s  policies  can  be  swayed  by  Congressional 
pressure,”  as  the  Times  charged,  then  it  was  a  stupid  maneuver  and 
was  doomed  to  failure  from  the  start.  The  Committee  members 
and/or  its  counsel,  Mr.  Sourwine,  should  have  known  that  the  New 
York  Times  cannot  be  intimidated  by  such  tactics.  In  fact,  we  do 
not  know  of  one  newspaper  in  the  country  that  could  be. 

If  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Committee  and/or  its  counsel  to 
destrov  public  confidence  in  the  Times,  then  it  was  also  doomed 
to  failure.  The  public  judges  its  newspapers  by  the  quality  of  its 
end  product  and  the  Times’  performance  has  earned  the  plaudits 
of  journalists  all  over  the  world  as  having  been  above  reproach. 

Freedom  of  the  press  is  guaranteed  and  protected  under  the 
First  Amendment.  Some  newspapermen  see  in  that  a  protection  also 
against  any  investigation  of  the  press.  The  Times  is  not  one  of  these, 
fortunately,  and  expresses  our  viewpoint  that  “the  press  is  not  sac¬ 
rosanct”  and  is  “as  properly  subject  to  Congressional  inquiry  as  any 
other  institution  in  American  life.”  The  purpose  and  methods  of  such 
inquiries  must  be  watched  closely,  of  course. 

In  the  present  controversy  some  of  us  are  in  danger  of  forgetting 
that  the  subject  is  “communism.”  If  we  contend  that  newspapermen 
should  be  immune  to  investigation  we  are  in  danger  of  making  news¬ 
paper  work  a  safe  and  secure  haven  for  communists,  present  and 
former.  That’s  just  what  the  communists  and  their  Party  press  have 
been  trying  to  put  over  for  several  years. 

The  Daily  Worker  and  its  affiliated  rags  have  contended  that 
prosecution  of  Communist  leaders  under  the  Smith  Act  was  an  attack 
on  the  freedom  of  the  press  because  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  were 
executives  or  writers  for  Communist  papers.  We  believe  they  were 
prosecuted  and  convicted  because  they  violated  Federal  laws.  The 
fact  that  some  of  them  were  also  so-called  newspapermen  was  sec¬ 
ondary  and  provides  no  protection  from  the  law. 

The  same  reasoning  must  be  applied  to  newspapermen  regard¬ 
less  of  who  their  empoyer  is,  we  believe.  If  law  violators  take  refuge 
on  a  newspaper  staff  they  are  not  protected  by  the  First  Amendment 
any  more  than  if  they  were  working  for  a  box  factory.  Neither  does 
the  First  Amendment  protect  communists,  past  or  present,  from  ex¬ 
posure  by  Congressional  Committee. 

It  should  be  no  news  to  anyone  that  some  former  communists 
are  employed  by  the  U.  S.  press.  It  would  be  news  if  there  were 
not.  The  whole  history  of  the  communist  movement,  here  and 
(Continued  on  page  80) 
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“Thirty-five  years  ago  a  woman  in 
he  city  room  was  as  horrific  to  the  editor 
a  mouse  would  be  to  a  lady  .  .  . 
ince  those  long  days,  men  have  gotten 
mewhat  hepper  .  .  .  They  realize  too 
at  nothing  cataclysmic  has  happened 
the  Fourth  Estate  since  the  entrance 
f  madam  .  .  .  But  there  is  one  field 
here  man  stands  supreme  —  in  the 
aim  of  editor.  Out  of  1,700  papers 
e  find  only  67  women  are  listed  as 
ditors.  Only  7  of  these  women  edit 
apers  with  circulations  of  over  20,000.” 
—Alicia  Patterson,  editor  and 
publisher  of  Newsday  (Long 
Island) . 


“Despite  rising  costs — and,  in  large 
art,  because  of  them — the  newspaper 
ublishing  industry  in  the  United  States 
as  attained  the  highest  degree  of  eco- 
mic  stability  in  its  history  .  .  .  Daily 
r  weekly,  most  American  communities 
day  have  about  the  number  of  papers 
ey  can  decently  support.  As  a  result, 
lewspapers  are  sounder  financially  than 
iver  before.” 

1  —Prof.  Raymond  B.  Nixon,  editor 
of  Journalism  Quarterly. 


“We  have  moved  into  a  period  of 
adline  writing,  of  mouthpiece  writing, 

S  simplified  vocabulary  ...  We  have 
eated  words  and  sentences  as  if  they 
ere  simple  equations — how  many  facts 
n  be  balanced  on  either  side  of  a  verb, 
e  have  tieated  language  as  if  it  were 
ithmetic  .  .  .  We  have  forgotten  that 
pie  buy  an  idea  or  a  thought  some- 
Coa»t  kjhat  for  the  same  reason  they  buy  a 
Pentho*  i’cuit,  because  it  has  savor  and  pleas- 
re  and  excitement  and  impact — as  well 
odf,  O  3  nourishment.” 

•  — Paul  Smith,  editor-in-chief  of 

Crowell-Collier  Publishing  Co. 

Blvd".  ^  *  *  * 

“If  the  original  writer  will  be  clear 
s^anagar  id  concise,  if  he  will  discard  unneces- 
ill,  Lon*  iry  detail  and  use  the  simplest  way  of 
tpondart  ilfing  and  explaining  things,  he  will  be 
ing  it  the  way  it  should  be  done.  And 
rr*$pond*jg  blessings  of  newspaper- 

«n  all  over  the  country.” 

— Alan  Gould,  executive  editor  of 
the  Associated  Press. 
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Q  and  A  Panel 


Question:  The  ^ Display^  Formula 

HAT  is  the  line  of  demarcation  between  Classified  Display  and 
”  Retail  Display  atlvertising?  Is  there  any  particular  formula 
used  to  establish  the  differentiation  or  does  one  supply  his  own? 
What  is  the  general  practice? 


Answers:  from  E  &  P  Panel  Members: 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  retail  display  and  classified 
display  hinges  on  the  word  “classified.”  Classified  display  is 
the  type  of  advertising,  wliich,  although  displayed,  lends  itself  to 
classification  on  a  particular  page  or  under  a  particular  heading. 
Thus  amusement  advertising,  hotels  and  resorts,  display  real  estate, 
used  car  display,  stamp  display  advertising,  etc.,  are  all  types  of 
copy  where  the  advertiser  prefers  to  be  grouped  with  similar  type 
ads  and  a  classification  heading  is  usually  supplied. 

Retail  display,  on  the  other  hand,  runs  R.O.P.  without  any  head¬ 
ing.  A  classified  display  advertiser  who  prefers  to  run  R.O.P.  and 
meets  with  the  paper’s  rate  requirements  and  other  rules  becomes 
a  retail  display  advertiser  .  .  .  unless  he  happens  to  fall  into  the 
“national”  category. 

Whether  a  particular  advertiser  should  advertise  under  a  stand¬ 
ard  heading  or  on  a  special  page  or  section  is  fairly  obvious  so  that 
the  only  “formula”  needed  is  an  understanding  of  where  he  can 
get  the  best  results.  If  the  newspaper’s  sales  staff  will  bear  in  mind 
the  advertiser’s  best  interests  they  will  have  little  difficulty  ascer¬ 
taining  whether  his  ad  .should  appear  R.O.P.  or  under  a  classified 
display  heading. 

2  Some  time  ago  in  an  address,  the  speaker  referred  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising  as  a  three-legged  stool.  General  Retail  and 
Classified.  Keeping  the  stool  level  calls  for  co-operation  from  each 
department,  and  to  establish  a  demarcation,  or  formula,  would  not 
be  feasible  as  each  newspaper  has  their  own  solicitation  policy. 

There  are  newspapers  that  solicit,  for  Classified,  retail  mer¬ 
chants  on  the  basis  of  Classified  being  additional  insurance  of 
business.  There  are  also  newspapers  which  have  Retail  advertising 
in  their  Classified  columns  exclusively,  because  of  policy  of  long 
standing,  which  other  newspapers  would  not  accept  in  their  Clas¬ 
sified  columns. 

Every  Classified  Advertising  Manager,  I  am  sure,  would  not 
solicit  strictly  for  Classified  advertising  from  a  retail  merchant 
where  his  advertising  appropriation  for  display  would  be  effected. 
This  would  over-balance  the  three-legged  stool.  However,  retail 
merchants  can  use  Classified  advertising  to  a  good  advantage  in 
disposing  of  their  trade-in,  or  used  merchandise,  obsolete  models, 
shop-worn  merchandise,  etc.,  thus  devoting  more  R.O.P.  space  to 
current  models.  For  after  all,  if  we  intend  to  do  a  good  selling  job 
for  our  advertisers,  it  cannot  be  ba.sed  on  any  demarcation  or  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriation,  but  upon  the  over-all  results  which  they 
will  receive  from  both  Classified  and  Display  advertising  when  pro¬ 
perly  used. 

2  The  line  is  generally  drawn  on  the  basis  of  cuts,  borders  and  /or 
type  faces.  As  to  any  particular  formula  being  applied  ...  it 
is  usually  left  up  to  the  Classified  Manager. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Editor  <S?  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


the  spot  news  paper  of  the  newspaper  and  advertising  fields 


jNewsprint  Talk  in  Congress: 
Ad  Rations,  Money  for  Mills 


3  Committees  Look  at  Situation, 

See  Papers’  Long-Range  Need 

Three  Congressional  conrrnitte^  direct^  their  attention  to  tinue Jo  buy^such  n™ 


mented  that  “some  papers  have 
so  much  advertising  you  can’t 
find  the  news.  I  don’t  know  how 
long  people  are  going  to  con- 


the  stringent  newsprint  supply  situation  this  week. 

As  one  group  headed  by  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson  of 
Washington  State  concerned  itself  with  expansion  of  domestic 
newsprint  manufacture.  Congressman  Arthur  G.  Klein  of  New 
York  City  put  a  little  reverse  F.nglish  on  a  pitch  he  tossed  to 
large-city  publishers. 


this  country  wants  government 


allocations  or  price  controls.” 

Short  of  newsprint,  some 
newspapers  have  been  restrict¬ 
ing  ad  space  or  omitting  ads 
in  certain  editions.  The  ideas 
advanced  by  the  Congressmen 
are  not  new  to  the  newspaper 
business;  they  have  been 
broached  informally  at  trade 
meetings  but  usually  they  bog 
down  in  such  inquiries  as  to 
how  can  a  publisher  continue 
to  meet  rising  production  costs 
without  increasing  his  volume 
of  business,  might  these  “con- 
(Continued  on  page  10) 


Borrowing  a  page  from  the 
British  controls  experience 


high  rates,  it  is  a  source  of  some 


End  of  Detroit  Strike 
Near;  3  Unions  Settle 


u-  V,  v,Qa  iioiH  Hnwn  tbo  concem  in  the  newsprint  busi- 

which  has  held  down  the  size  .  _ 

ness  right  now  that  when  the 


of  London  papers  since  the  war 
years,  the  New  York  Democrat 
talked  of  voluntary  curtailment 
of  advertising  space  in  the 
.  metropolitan  newspapers  as  a 
means  to  provide  an  ample 
supply  of  newsprint  for  small- 
city  papers. 

Put  Up  to  Producers 
:  Representative  Klein  said  he 
,  expected  to  discuss  the  propo- 
j  sition  next  week  with  Cranston 
Williams,  general  manager  of 
the  .American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association 


Detroit,  Mich. 

The  three  unions  striking  against  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
Detroit  Netvs  and  Detroit  Times  since  Dec.  1  have  come  to 
terms  on  settling  the  dispute,  it  was  announced  Thursday. 

Robert  C.  Butz,  executive  secretary  of  the  Detroit  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  said  Detroit  Local  18  of  the  Inter¬ 
ments  could  be  a  major  factor  national  Typographical  Union,  Stereolypers  Local  No.  9  and 
in  tightening  supply  to  U.S.  Mailers’  Local  No.  40  had  accepted  contract  terms,  subject  to 
4.i,.„  ratification  by  their  membership  at  week-end  meetings. 

The  good  news  promised  an  _ _ _ _ 

early  end  to  a  shutdown  which  with  Sunday  supplements  left 
has  cut  off  1,300,000  daily  copies  there  when  the  strike  began, 
of  the  three  papers  for  43  days.  Likewise,  dead  type  cluttered 
Two-Year  Pact  composing  rooms.  The  unions 

T,,  .  ...  had  permitted  maintenance 

The  agreement  with  the  three  ^rews  to  keep  machinery  in 


British  rationing  ends  in  March 
there  will  be  an  increased  call 
for  paper  from  Canada. 

Actually,  building  stockpiles 
to  meet  these  overseas  require- 


publishers  this  year. 

After  reviewing  most  of  the 
evidence  and  statements  pre¬ 
sented  at  this  week’s  Washing¬ 
ton  hearings,  Mr.  Williams  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  the  news¬ 
papers’  basic  position  is  this: 

“After  all  of  the  announced 


Mr.  Williams’  only  comment  and  known  expansion  of  mills  unions  will  be  for  two  years,  condition,  howe'er, 

was  that  he  was  available  at  up  to  the  end  of  1958  is  taken  It  calls  for  a  raise  of  $3.75  a  .  Production  hv  lan  i7 
any  time  to  go  down  to  Wash-  into  account,  if  there  is  no  fur-  week  upon  resumption  of  pub-  J  »aucuon  oy  jan.  i4 

ington  and  confer  with  the  ther  expansion,  we  estimate  lication  and  an  additional  $2.75  .  Production  men  expressed  the 

.Congressmen  or  government  of-  that  productive  capacity  will  be  a  week  on  Dec.  1,  1956.  The  th^*^  it  would  be  Tuesd^, 

'  ficials  on  the  newsprint  situa-  short  by  500,000  to  a  million  contracts  would  run  through  *1^"-  I”,  at  least,  before  the 


Nov.  30,  1957.  presses  could  roll  again. 

Mr.  Butz  said:  “We  still  are  The  tentative  solution  to  the 
negotiating  with  three  remain-  strike  resulted  after  more  than 
ing  union  groups,  the  teamsters,  a  week  of  conferences  involving 
the  Newspaper  Guild  and  the  top  brass  of  the  ITU  and  the 
photo-engravers.  other  unions.  ITU  President 

“We  hope  to  restore  as  soon  Woodruff  Randolph,  Vicepresi- 
shot  at  some  of  his  hometown  as  possible  daily  newspapers  to  dent  Joseph  Bailey  and  Repre- 
The  newsprint  suppliers  had  newspapers  which  run  “page  the  people  of  Detroit  and  Mich-  sentative  Elmer  Brown,  worked 
^  already  imposed  rationing  reg-  ^Il®r  page  of  advertising,”  said  igan,  who  have  indicated  their  with  Kennett  Hull,  president  of 
^ulations,  cutting  back  orders  as  he  believes  a  reduction  in  news-  anxiety  over  missing  their  reg-  the  printers  local,  and  Max 
!  much  as  13%  for  this  year,  print  consumption  by  the  large-  ular  newspapers.  Burns,  President  of  the  mailer’s 

i  Their  avowed  aim  is  to  restore  «ty  papers  is  necessary  if  The  publishers  earlier  had  clearing  up  final  road- 

I  a  balance  of  supply  and  de-  weeklies  and  small  dailies  are  closed  one-year  contracts  with  blocks. 


'  tion. 

ANPA  had  beaten  the  Con- 
'  gressman  to  the  punch  a  week 
ago  by  issuing  a  statement  that 
calls  on  the  newsprint  pro- 
'  ducers  to  protect  small-paper 
publishers  from  being  squeezed 
out  of  business. 


tons  by  1960.  This  takes  into 
consideration  the  increasing  de¬ 
mand  from  all  over  the  world, 
as  well  as  the  expected  normal 
growth  of  newspapers  here.” 

Would  Increase  Rates 
Congressman  Klein,  taking  a 


jmand.  The  mills  generally  seek  to  be  spared  from  suspension. 
i  to  maintain  their  small-paper  suggested  upping  the 

I  market  rather  than  sell  their  rates  so  that  advertisers  will 


output  to 
sumers. 


a  few  large  con- 


More  for  England 
While  Representative  Klein 


present  their  message  in  less 
space.  He  also  thought  “public- 
spirited”  publishers  could  vol¬ 
untarily  take  fewer  ads. 


the  pressmen  and  the  plate  and 
paper  handlers.  They  called 
for  a  raise  of  $3.75  a  week  and 
a  termination  date  of  March  1, 
1957. 

Even  when  the  last  three 
unions  swung  into  line,  Hercu- 


The  night  before  agreement 
was  reached  about  250  persons 
replaced  the  token  picket  line 
around  the  News  plant  and  pro¬ 
tested  that  non-union  help  had 
moved  papers  from  the  mail- 


Referring  to  publishers  who  lean  problems  confronted  the  room.  The  News  said  stacks  of 

alluded  to  the  British  system,  might  go  along  with  his  pro-  three  papers  before  they  could  outdated  papers  had  been  re- 

which  has  resulted  in  small  posal  because  they  are  “not  so  get  into  publication.  moved  to  eliminate  a  fire 

space  for  advertisers  at  very  avid  for  profit,”  Mr.  Klein  com-  Mailing  rooms  are  jammed  hazard. 
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terial  and  the  investment  capi- 

tal  to  meet  the  problem  event-  ExpePtS  Chart 
ually,  but  he  expressed  con-  » 

cem  that  the  print  paper  defi¬ 
cit  may  worsen  before  relief 
comes. 

Chairman  J.  W.  Fulbright 
said  the  Senate  Banking  corn- 
will  review  the  com- 


Papers^  Growth 


trols”  amount  to  a  restraint  of 
trade,  and  why  price  the  news¬ 
paper  out  of  the  market  for 

advertising.  There  is  also,  at  tr 

this  time,  a  demand  for  ad-  department  report.  He 

vertising  service  in  newspapers 
to  support  the  nation’s  boom- 


4  Quit  Guild 
In  JamestownL 
Sun  Quarrel 


Jamestown,  N.  T| 
Four  employes  of  the  Jamoi 
town  Sun  editorial  departmea 


mg  economy. 

No  Threat  of  Compulsion 

Public  hearings  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  may  follow  his  conference 
with  Mr.  Williams,  said  Rep. 
Klein.  He  emphasized  that  no 
threat  of  compulsion  backs  the 
suggestion  for  space  saving, 
but  he  remarked:  “it  would  be 
unfortunate  if  newspapers  were 
permitted  to  devote  space  to 
all  the  advertising  they  can 


Washington 
The  Department  of  Commerce 
is  bullish  about  the  newspaper 
business  in  this  country. 

.  ^  ..  Here’s  how  the  government 

instructed  the  banking  commit-  forecasters  see  it  in  1965: 

tee  staff  to  prepare  an  analy-  Daily  circulation  will  be  66,-  jiay-'  withdrawn  their  *financi3 
sis  of  the  report  and  other  ma-  954  noo  comnared  to  55  072  000  witnarawn  tneir  nnanaj^ 

terial  on  the  newsprint  situa-  t  S  to  55,072,000  support  from  Jamestown  Nevt^ 

lion  in  1954.  .  ,  .  ,  paper  Guild  Local  211. 

Sunday  circulation  will  be 
56,789,000,  compared  to  46,962,- 
000  in  1954. 

Dailies  of  more  than  100,000 

circulation  will  average  53 

pages  (now  40),  and  Sundays 
will  be  up  from  134  to  179 
pages.  The  present  60-40  ratio 


Future  Needs  Elstimated 
The  .significant  features  of 
the  Department’s  outlook  re¬ 
port  are: 

Estimated  consumption  de¬ 
mand  in  the  United  States  for 
1956  is  7,700,000  tons,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  125,000  tons  over 
1955.  In  addition,  there  is  need 
for  rebuilding  inventories  of  at 


In  letters  directed  to  Mni 


Elsie  Nelson,  president  of  tls  c* 
local,  the  members  voiced  the  ,  ” 

protest  to  the  Guild’s  policia 
and  rescinded  their  checkoffi 
The  members  who  have  will 
drawn  are  Mrs.  Joan  R.  Smiti 
of  advertising-news  content  will  society  editor;  James  J.  Foi 

telegraph  editor;  Howard  B 
Luntz,  city  hall  reporter,  aafut  d 
Richard  E.  Isaacson,  sports  n 


probably  hold. 


3 

D 


Th 


tion 


tl 


^t,  and  the  news  content  of  100,000  tons  which  were  keeping  close  watch  on  the  de-  nnrte  ^  and  ’  tions 

the  papers  suffers  as  a  result.”  withdrawn  from  nuhlishers  “  porter  and  outdoors  editor.  ,  ‘“"s 

“The  big  papers  aren’t  in  the  stocks  during  1955  The  total  Quebec.  bargaining  status  of  tin 

squeeze,”  Mr.  Klein  said.  demand  thus  is  6  800  0^^^^  Premier  Maurice  Duplessis  ^^ich  has  20  membe-;  ^h 

“They  own  mills,  have  in-  Fh^loV  demaL  said  he  had  every  intention  of  on  the  Sun,  may  be  threaten*  Da 

terest  in  mills,  or  have  supply  Smated  attmOOO  to^^^^^  foTol  th\  prke  and' distrib^- 

contracts  favorable  to  them.  The  supply  of  newsprint  for  Ho"  of  neiSirL  to  ^  letters  to  the  International  Ei 

It  is  the  little  fellow  who  is  united  Stales  consumers  in  publishers  TeSless  of  whS  t  Lui 

hurting,  and  he  may  continue  1956  is  estimated  at  6,735,000  steps  mav  nfw  be  taken  Newspaper  Guild,  the  editom 

to  hurt  whether  he  has  the  tons.  This  is  35,000  tons  above  Spn^f  Sucers  in  the  vl  I 

money  to  buy,  or  not.  He  just  consumption  demands  but  province  He  wants  a  special  attempting  to  da 

won’t  be  able  to  get  his  ton-  ^vould  not  fill  inventories  to  S  considerSn  for  troy  the  Sun  and  they  cha^  Wi 

nage  unless  the  metropolitan  bring  them  up  to  1954  levels.  JapgrsTn  thrProvince  disenfranchisa  or  t 

newspapers  cooperate.”  Interesting  in  the  light  of  He  revealed  that  while  the  7^®  1®®^^  has  been  b 

Pulp  Going  Elsewhere  recent  offer  by  the  Small  Busi-  majority  of  newsprint  pro-  voWed^for  m^onths  m  a  battkr®"'^ 


The  Senate  Commerce  Com-  Administration  to 

niittee  stepped  into  the  act  ™«"®y  publisher  groups 


with  an  announcement  from 
Senator  Magnuson  that  his 
group  will  conduct  hearings  to 
arrive  at  a  means  by  which  the 
•‘Canadian  stranglehold”  can  be 
broken. 

The  senator  had  no  specific 
suggestions.  He  said  the  com 


lend  ducers  had  announced  price  in-  '^Ith  management  over  a  nofjr'e 
s  to  creases  ranging  from  $3  to  $5  Ta 


bor  Relations  Board  on  charggf'Kht 


finance  newsprnit  production  pg^  ton,  no  Quebec  publisher  "1®*!  1^^  ^l'®  National  U 

($250,000,  multiplied  by  the  ..v. - 

number  of  participating  pub¬ 
lishers  on  a  10-year  amortiza¬ 
tion  basis),  is  the  following 
discussion  of  costs : 

“Very  large  capital  expendi- 

wv,...-  ®*'®  to  more  than  $25,000  fines  u  1  ¥ 

mittee  will  inquire  into  reports  capacity.  To  build  a  news-  for  failure  to  obey  the  regula-  Mergenthaler  Income 

that  expansion  of  the  domestic  P""^  mill  requires  a  capita  in-  tlons.  Un  11  5%  for  Year 

industry  is  being  slowed  by  $100,M0  to  $120,-  Mr.  Duplessis  said  the  law  P  * 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  P®®  P®*"  ton.  On  this  basis,  contained  a  provision  that  Shareholders  of  Mergenthale 


had  yet  received  any  official  ,  •  x  fts  n 

notification  of  the  proposed  Z 

price  boost.  publisher.  The  Sun  was  estaB 

The  Premier  also  said  that  “C 

the  proposed  control  law  con-  ^P®  (ITU)  project, 
tained  heavy  penalties  amount-  • 


eri 
temp 
Of  p 
ectiv 
Da 
fewri 
l/irri 
^iiews 


regulations  prohibiting  import  capacity  outlay  for  one  newsprint  producers  would  be  Linotype  Company  reelected 

new  mill  could  run  from  .$30  -xi: — o  x_  - 1..  — v—  — u  — „ — x  j: — x —  _x  xu„:_  ..yare 


of  Alaskan  pulpwood.  The  rules  ....  .  . 

have  the  effect  of  diverting  million  to  $48  million. 


obliged  to  supply  Quebec  pub-  present  directors  at  their  ••  x 

Ushers  under  penalty  of  heavy  nual  meeting  Jan.  11  in  Brook 

pulpwood  to  Japan,  he  said  he  ,  aPPar®”*  reprisals  if  they  failed  to  do  lyn.  Named  to  the  board  wa  ' 

has  been  told.  ^®*^  newsprint  m  the  United  gg  He  said  the  companies  would  John  R.  Fell,  William  J.  Flatio  ,  j 

JYederick  H.  Mueller,  assist-  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  pub-  Jj-.^Roy  C.  Gasser,  Charles  if 

of 


ant  secretary  of  commerce, 
placed  the  administration  on 
record  as  opposed  to  federal 
distributive  control. 

Publishers  and  newsprint 

manufacturers  have  given  satis-  „x  x  x  u  j  xu  x- 

factory  assurance  that  the 


tons,  an  increase  of  1,300,000  lishers  for  any  damages  they  McKenney,  Jr.,  Martin  M.  Rwj 
tons  over  the  1958  lev®!  of  might  suffer  as  a  result  of  the  Karl  R.  Schoettle,  Donald  t|  Int 

firms  failing  to  supply  them  Sherwood,  Burnett  Walker,  Vilast 
with  newsprint.  tor  E.  Walker,  Gurdon  W. 

He  introduced  legislation  that  ties  and  Gordon  B.  Welch.  Ihe  ] 


6,950,000  tons.  If  this  addition¬ 
al  requirement  were  to  be  met 
from  United  States  production 
alone,  the  increase  in  United 


will  double  the  municipal  and  Linotype’s  total  income  aft 
school  tax  assessment  against  taxes  increased  11.5%  over  tbl 


small  paper  will  not  perish  for  wmiiH  vonroeonf  9  "to  12  Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Pa-  of  the  previous  fiscal  y«» 


want  of  print  paper,  the  Klein 
committee  was  told  by  Donald 
Shook,  deputy  director  of  the 
Forest  Products  Division,  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce. 

The  witnesses  urged  in¬ 
creased  experimentation  and 
improved  forecasting  of  needs. 

Secretary  Mueller  said  the 
United  States  has  the  raw  ma- 


tons  would  represent 
complete  new  mills,  depending 
on  daily  capacity.  Such  an  ad¬ 
dition  would  require  a  capital 
investment  ranging  from  $400 
million  to  $480  million,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  purchase  of  forest 
lands.” 

Quebec  Action  Watched 
Washington  officialdom  was 


per  Co.  of  Quebec  City.  Anglo  President  Reed  said  in  his  n 


Na 
io  th 

fcooit 


Canadian  will  lose  the  special  port  to  stockholders.  Sales  #949 


municipal  and  school  tax  ex-  Linotype  machines,  parts  M 
emptions  it  has  enjoyed  since  matrices  increased  9.8% 

1949.  though  total  sales  were  do* 

Mr.  Duplessis  said  “there  are  11.1%  because  military  cd 
some  officials  in  the  pulp  and  tracts  had  been  completd^id 
paper  industry  who  think  they  However,  a  contract  totallilfcuni 
are  a  state'  •within  a  state.”  almost  $8  million  was  receho^uss 
“They  will  soon  know  better.”  from  the  Air  Force 
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6  Ousted  from  Newsroom  Jobs  etters  4  to  1 

^  1  /n  •  Times’  Favor 

By  bastland  Committee  O^iz 

^  *  3  Dailies  Say  ‘Fifth’  Pleaders 


^ni 


Janti 

.rtmea 

nanci^ 

New! 


0  Mnl 

d  thJ 
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ckoffi 
e  witiiS 


The  New  York  Times  has  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  500  letters 
from  readers  since  publishing; 
with  senatorial  commendation  its  editorial,  “The  Voice  of  a 
for  making  a  clean  breast  of  Free  Press,”  Jan.  5,  relating  to 

their  past  activities.  They  are:  the  Eastland  Committee  in- 

3  Are  Commended  quiry.  ,  .  .  ,  .  . 

•  cu  ^  An  analysis  to  date  shows 

The  Eastland  Committee  s  investigation  of  communist  inhltra-  James  S.  Glaser,  a  copy  reader  opinion  running  about 

tion  of  the  press  has  removed  six  persons  from  newsroom  jobs  reader  on  the  Times,  1929-34;  Times’  favor, 

on  three  New  York  City  newspapers.  managing  editor  of  the  Daily  reported  Orvil  E.  Dryfoos,  vice- 

Since  June,  when  the  inquiry  got  under  way,  these  men  Worker,  1934-36;  and  wpy  president  of  the  Times  Com- 

have  been  discharged  on  the  ground  that  their  conduct  as  reader  on  the  New  York  Post  pany. 

• _ _  _ since  1937.  He  confessed  to  The 


Destroy  Their  Usefulness 


witnesses  destroyed  their  usefulness  in  the  newspaper  business:  °  The  Times  conceded  the  press 

„  _ _ _  _ — -  having  been  ‘  a  poor,  miserable,  ig  properly  subject  to  Congres- 

,  ...™  Melvin  L.  Barnet,  a  copy  tragic  fool  to  join  the  Commu-  ojonal  inouirv  but  it  saw  an 

on  the  New  York  Times,  Communist  affiliation  of  several  nists,”  and  Senator  James  0.  attemnt  bv  the  Eastland  Com- 

""nvho  testified  that  he  had  not  persons  who  sought  office  in  Eastland  of  Mississippi  com-  mittee  to  subiect  it  to  snecial 

been  a  Communist  since  1942  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  mented:  “We  are  confident  that  gcrutinv  it  declared  it  would 

er  declined,  on  Fifth  Amend-  York  in  1949.  vou  desire  to  be  of  service  to  *  u  aeciarea  it  woum 

SsSent  grounds,  to  answer  ques-  Jack  Shafer,  a  copy  editor  yoSr  country" 

^rf  "f  ons  concerning  party  activi-  on  the  Times  foreign  desk;  also  ^  nreroeative  to  the  committee: 

^5ies  in  the  period  he  worked  an  employe  from  1949  until 


prerogative  to  the  committee; 
Clayton  Knowles,  on  the  jt  believed  in  atonement 
>  of  M  staff  of  the  Times  since  Janu-  through  good  performance  for 

Brooklyn  EagU,m6-il.  ary,  1943;  in  the  Washington  past  e„or,  it  would  continue  to 

eateaa  David  Gordon,  a  reporter  on  was  dismissed  vnth  bureau  from  May,  1947,  until  spep],,  without  tear  or  favor, 

four  li  die  New  York  News,  who  denied  Pay  after  advising  the  Times  October,  1954;  in  the  New  York  the  truth  as  it  sees  it 

naVii  activity  for  the  last  lawyer  he  would  not  cooperate  newsroom  since  then.  He  said  truth 

merica  >2  years  but  refused  to  talk  ®  j*'®®‘  ^®.  P*®^y®°  he  voluntarily  went  to  the  FBI 


;dito^^’°“t  the  period  prior  to  1942  the  Fifth  Amendment  in  refus-  ^  ^.g 

hen  he  worked  on  the  Brook-  ‘“K  to  answer  all  questions  on  jg^gj  ^  story  of  a  Communist 


)cal 

to  d»|y"  Eagle. 

charg«|  William  A.  Price,  a  reporter 
inchiseiftor  the  New  York  News  since 
been  previously  a  copyboy  who 

a  battiy’®'’t  on  military  leave  and 


possible  Communist  affiliations. 

Officers  of  the  New  York 
guild  local  have  taken  the  po¬ 
sition  that  each  case  involving 
a  member  would  be  considered 
on  its  own  merits;  there  is  no 


cell  in  the  guild  unit  at  the 
Long  Island  Press,  where  he 
was  employed  in  1937-39.  He 
testified  freely  at  the  public 
hearing  and  gave  the  commit- 


„  -J  served  almost  five  years  as  a  2  merits,  mere  is  no  ^gg  ^  names — not  made 

,  gpw  Navy  flier.  He  protested  that  Pohey  to  protest  all  sue  norsAna  La  aniH  worA 

nai  u  committee  had  no  legal  dismissals.  This  course  of  ac- 
“.  UP..  .  .pv.  a  ■  tion  was  determined  in  a  re¬ 
charge  -'ght  to  inquire  into  his  affairs  referendum  by  a  vote  of 

insttk'^  a  private  cifazen  engapd  3,145  to  2,058,  whicUollowed  a 
n  newspaper  work.  He  invoked  ;  ^  ^ 


,s  estils'? 

go  as  ijf Eirst  Amendment  and  was 
^overruled.  Under  threat  of  con¬ 
tempt  he  made  a  blanket  denial 
of  participating  in  subversive 
activity. 

Daniel  Mahoney,  a  night 
rewrite  man  for  the  New  York 
ilirror;  an  employe  of  that 


[>nie 

ir 

^enthale 


not  required  by  its  contract  to 
arbitrate  the  Barnet  firing.  The 
Times  unit  had  voted  against 
demanding  arbitration,  the 
court  pointed  out.  The  guild 
still  has  the  case  in  litigation. 

2  Previous  Firings 


public — of  persons  he  said  were 
members  of  the  cell.  Senator 
Eastland  concluded  the  ques¬ 
tioning  with  the  remark  to  the 
witness:  “You  are  a  very  fine 
and  helpful  witness  and  a 
credit  to  your  country.” 

Benjamin  Fine,  education 
editor  of  the  Times;  a  member 
of  the  staff  since  1941.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  having  been  a  member 
of  the  Communist  party,  while 


Communist  activity.  Five  of 
these  persons  were  called  to 
the  stand  in  public  hearings 
recently. 

14  on  Times  List 

Fourteen  of  the  18  witnesses 
subpoenaed  last  week  had  some 
connection,  past  or  present,  with 
the  Times.  In  addition  to  those 
already  listed,  the  roll  call  in¬ 
cluded: 

David  Fine,  brother  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Fine.  He  is  a  former 
proprietor  of  a  movie  house  in 
New  York  which  featured 
Soviet  films. 

John  T.  McManus,  a  former 
Times  copyboy  who  rose  to 
movie  reviewer,  1921-37;  a 


a  graduate  student  at  Columbia  president  of  the  New 

f'^fiewspaper  for  21  years.  He  de-  Earlier  congressional  in-  University,  for  about  a  year,  York  Newspaper  Guild  when  it 
‘flared  he  was  not  a  Communist  quiries  into  Communism  led  to  1935-36.  He  left  the  party,  he  leftist-controlled ;  now  gen- 

^  dJaF  the  present  time  but  de-  the  dismissal  of  two  other  per-  said,  because  “my  heart  wasn’t  ^^^l  manager  of  the  Natwnal 

^  to  answer  questions  re-  sons  by  news  agencies.  The  in  it”  and  after  he  had  been  Guordian,  a  left-wing  periodical. 

1^  P^®t  associations.  He  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  threatened  with  expulsion  for  Me  pleaded  the  Fifth  Amend- 

h  ^1  the  Fifth  Amendment.  News  fired  Janet  Scott,  a  27-  non-activity  in  the  movement,  ment. 

o  iv;  I  year  employe,  and  the  local  Said  Senator  Eastland:  “You 

Msclose  Severance  ^jg  ^  grigy-  are  a  very  fine  man;  a  credit 

onaia  I  Interrogation  of  witnesses  angg  gage.  The  American  News-  to  your  business;  we  are  not 

week  revealed  that  two  paper  Guild,  however,  went  to  condemning  you.” 

1  u  employ  of  arbitration  in  the  case  of  Theo-  Last  June  the  committee  re- 

8lch.  ine  New  York  Times  since  be-  dore  S.  Polumbaum,  when  he  ceived  information  from  Charles 

ome  subpoenaed.  They  are:  was  discharged  from  the  radio-  Grutzner,  a  Times  reporter, 

overtbl  Nathan  Alekovsky,  assistant  TV  news  staff  of  the  United  concerning  a  Communist-dom- 

cal  • 


■  the  book  editor  of  the  Times  Press  in  Boston.  The  arbiter  inated  guild  unit  on  the  Brook-  1929^!;  free-lance  writer  for 
Review;  an  employe  since  supported  UP’s  assertion  that  lyn  Eagle  in  the  1937-40  period,  pjjj,  Daily  Worker,  New  Masses, 

New  Yorker.  Fifth  Amendment. 


14,  m 


Allan  James  Aronson,  a 
member  of  the  Times  Sunday 
staff,  1946-48;  now  executive 
editor  of  the  National  Guardian. 
Fifth  Amendment. 

Richard  0.  Boyer,  onetime 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star  reporter; 
New  York  Herald  Tribune, 


Sales  «  949  who  said  he  was  “forced”  the  man’s  behavior  before  a  He  testified  that  he  had  become 

larts  »  0  resign  Nov.  22,  1955,  after  committee  destroyed  his  use-  “fed  up”  with  the  movement 

9.8%  ■  le  advised  Times  counsel  that  fulness  as  a  news  writer.  Still  and  had  had  no  contact  with 

ere  do*  le  would  invoke  the  protection  before  the  courts  is  an  action  it  since  those  days, 

ary  ^  f  the  Fifth  Amendment.  He  seeking  a  clarification  of  the  Winston  Burdett,  a  Colum- 
lomplew  aid  he  was  not  now  a  Com-  'rbitration  award  and  rein- 

totalBl  nunist,  but  he  would  not  dis-  atement  of  Polumbaum. 

s  recen*  :uss  the  past  or  reply  to  the  Three  newspapermen  came 

Committee’s  inquiry  as  to  the  through  the  Eastland  probe 


bia  Broadcasting  System  foreign 
correspondent,  gave  the  com¬ 
mittee  a  list  of  20  names  of 
persons  whom  he  identified  with 


Alden  Whitman,  Times  copy 
reader  since  July,  1951.  Herald 
Tribune  1943-51.  Admitted 
Communist  membership  from 
1935  to  1948;  refused  to  name 
fellow  “cell”  members  in  New 

(Continued  on  page  80) 
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New  York  Journal -American 
Expands,  Improves  Format 


Seymour  Berkson,  New  Publisher, 
Puts  7-Point  Program  to  Work 

By  Ray  Erwin 


A  revolutionary  improvement 
and  expansion  program  de¬ 
signed  to  increase  news  con¬ 
tent  and  reader  appeal  was  be¬ 
gun  this  week  by  the  New  York 
Journal- American  under  direc¬ 
tion  of  its  new  publisher,  Sey¬ 
mour  Berkson. 

The  60-year-old  flagship  of 
the  Hearst  Newspapers  will  be 
completely  overhauled  and  made 
shipshape  in  every  department 
of  public  service  and  mechani¬ 
cal  production,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced. 

First  Step 

The  Journal- American  ap¬ 
peared  Jan.  9  with  many  dis¬ 
tinct  changes  in  format  and 
content.  However,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained  that  this  initial  im¬ 
provement  is  merely  the  imme¬ 
diate  step  in  the  overall  build- 
and-boost  program  and  inter¬ 
mediate  and  long-range  steps 
already  are  blueprinted  in  pre¬ 
cise  and  detailed  form. 

Improvements  put  into  effect 
include:  1)  increased  news  con¬ 
tent,  2)  a  new  and  enlarged 
TV-radio  page,  3)  grouped 
comic  strips,  4)  more  interest¬ 
ing  and  informative  “Smart 
Set”  section  for  women,  5)  en¬ 
larged  financial  section,  6)  im¬ 
proved  printing  process,  7)  ad¬ 
ditional  press  facilities. 

“The  philosophy  behind  the 
paper  setting  markers  ahead  is 
for  us  not  to  print  a  dull  news¬ 
paper  or  to  pretend  to  make  an 
evening  paper  into  what  a  morn¬ 
ing  paper  could  or  should  be 
but  to  give  our  readers  a  solid 
and  complete  backgrounding  of 
important  local,  national  and 
international  news  and  news 
photos,”  proclaimed  Mr.  Berk¬ 
son  with  warm  enthusiasm.  “We 
shall  use  a  technique  for  con¬ 
densation  that  will  make  the 
news  as  easy  to  rdad  and  under¬ 
stand  as  possible  in  the  short¬ 
est  amount  of  time. 

Elditorial  Policy 

“Our  strategy,  too,  in  editor¬ 
ial  policy  will  be  to  investigate 
local  issues  and  take  a  very  firm 
position  on  these  community 
problems  in  order  to  make  this 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live 
and  work,”  he  continued.  “We 
shall  do  an  aggressive  and  en¬ 


terprising  job  in  compelling 
public  officials  to  accelerate  the 
pace  in  solving  such  problems 
as  traffic  congestion,  low-cost 
housing,  slum  clearance,  better 
schools — not  just  buildings  but 
better  equipped  teachers.” 

The  Joumal-American  will 
lay  the  foundations  for  editori¬ 
al  crusades  with  investigative 
reporting,  presenting  facts  in 
series  of  stories  and  follow  up 
with  editorial  recommendations. 
To  handle  such  stories,  a  spe¬ 
cial  events  desk  will  be  in  charge 
of  James  D.  Horan,  named  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  last  week 
when  four  news  executives  were 
promoted.  (E  &  P,  Jan.7,  page 
12). 

“We  don’t  want  to  be  a  scold¬ 
ing  newspaper  but  we  feel  that 
in  a  metropolitan  city  like  this 
the  average  citizen  has  little 
opportunity  to  make’  his  views 
felt  in  civic  affairs  and  there¬ 
fore  the  newspaper  has  a  great¬ 
er  responsibility  to  be  vigilant 
and  actively  concerned  about 
the  welfare  of  the  people  and 
the'  community  and  the  per¬ 
formance  record  of  public  offi¬ 
cials  to  whom  key  administra¬ 
tive  problems  of  the  city  have 
been  entrusted,”  explained  Mr. 
Berkson  with  a  warm  and  win¬ 
ning  grin. 

“Rather  than  scold,  our  tech¬ 
nique  will  be  to  try  to  get  to 
the  root  of  problems  and  help 
officials  arrive  at  constnictive 
solutions,”  he  added. 

Under  Microscope 

The  new  publisher,  who  took 
charge  Oct.  3,  said  the  whole 
operation  of  the  newspaper  has 
been  put  under  a  microscope 
and  mechanical  facilities  will  be 
expanded  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Joumal-American,  which 
had  its  biggest  advertising  year 
in  1955  and  anticipates  with 
confidence  the  possibility  of 
breaking  that  record  this  year. 
The  J-A  carried  64  pages  Jan.  10 
with  a  business  review  of  the 
year  and  held  down  from  72  on 
account  of  press  capacity.  It 
has  the  largest  circulation 
(nearly  700,000  daily  and  more 
than  900,0()0  Sunday)  of  any 
afternoon  newspaper  in  the 
city. 


Considerable  restyling — with¬ 
out  loss  of  identity —  is  in  prog¬ 
ress. 

“The  evening  paper  in  New 
York  City  is  considerably  differ¬ 
ent  from  many  cities  in  that 
virtually  every  copy  is  sold  at 
the  newsstand,”  pointed  out  Mr. 

Berkson.  “The  bulk  of  the  sale 
is  by  voluntary  decision  made 
by  people  at  newsstands  each 
day.  The  customer  each  day 
reaches  or  does  not  reach  that 
decision  and  he  has  no  commit¬ 
ments  to  anyone.  So  the  front  Seymour  Berkson 

page  has  got  to  be  attractive.”  ^ 

Red  Headline  can  be  read  without  tumk; 

He  plans  strong  but  not  gar- 

ish  headlines  with  big  type  only  TV-radio  page  former: 

on  important  stories  that  jus-  was  sandwiched  on  a  page  wi- 
tify  it.  He  drastically  reduced  enlarged  t 

the  size  of  the  red  “fudge”  line  “11  the  second  page  of  the  sec 
and  has  a  firm  policy  to  keep  it  section,  with  Jack  O’Briar. 
off  crime  stories  entirely.  It  will  column  on  the  left.  An  iir 
be  used  often  for  promotion  of  proycJ  log  for  both  TV  at 
news  features  inside  the’  paper.  with  a  highligk 

An  average  of  six  columns  ^7®  ®  "I 

of  news  content  is  being  added  upcoming  pr^ 

daily  to  the  normal  news  space  Staffers  attend  rehear^j 

the  newspaper  formerly  carried.  important  programs  t: 

The  format  has  been  arranged  write  advance  reviews  so  rm 
to  clear  Pages  2  and  3.  Page  2  ®*:®  know  what  to  look  foi 
now  is  tantamount  to  a  second  ^5®  P®f®  ‘H^strated,  prefer- 
front  page  and  carries  national  ^ 

and  international  news  that  ,  “Not  only  do  readers  m 


train  reading,  all  of  a  str; 
can  be  read  without  tumk; 
the  paper. 

The  TV-radio  page  former: 
was  sandwiched  on  a  page  wi’ 


grams.  Staffers  attend  rehear^B 
als  of  important  programs  t| 
write  advance  reviews  so  reaj’ 
ers  will  know  what  to  look  forj 


‘Not  only  do  readers  n(r>| 


competed  for  Page  1  but  could  ^^7®  ?■' 

not  be  accommodated  there,  guide  in  New  York,  but  the  fu. 

Page  3  is  considered  as  a  third  P^,f 

front  page  but  is  devoted  to  TV  ads  at  the  bottom  and  slo^ : 
local  news  P*”®^  valuabi-i 

Through 'the  first  section,  ef-  ?PP°site  P^^®'  which  is  a 


local  news  P*”®^  *^®  valuabi 

Through 'the  first  section,  ef-  ?PP°site  P^®:®'  which  is  a  sewK 
fort  is  made  for  each  pag^  to  “"Passion  page  and  especiab; 

display  an  important  storythat  Trt  ”said"L  Beeson 

rsiSi  M  ‘T-"  «'* 

it  had  60  or  80  columns.  Sprin-  ..  .  ; 

kled  through  are  brighteners, 
news  features,  attractive  art  P^^®' 
and  a  wide  variety  of  subject  Process 

matter.  The  publisher  was  aste  j 

The  woman’s  page  was  en-  about  the  improved  printin  | 
larged  with  much  more  news  Pi'®<^css. 

impact  and  news  of  interest  to  found  that  the  larpi 

women  generally  instead  of  the  ymount  of  shrinkage  of  in»:  j 
old-fashioned  idea  of  a  society  ^^®  7®®!  clue  to  the  kind  r  i 
page.  Provocative  pieces — like  distortion  of  type  and  ph(^  I 
one  this  week  discussing  wheth-  most  newspapers  suft 

er  parents  should  be  punished  greater  or  lesser  » 

in  juvenile  delinquncy  cases —  gree»  he  replied.  ‘Our  soluto 
are  planned.  Fashion  and  other  7^^®  ^  reduce  the  column  widt 
illustrations  are  livelier,  more  ^rom  11.6  to  11.3,  which  is  no' 
emphatic.  standard  for  this  city.  In  coo 


from  11.6  to  11.3,  which  is  noi 
standard  for  this  city.  In  coo 
junction  with  this,  we  adopt* 
use  of  the  lowest  shrinW 


2  Comics  Pages  use  of  lowest  shrinkip 

Comics  and  panels  floated  mats  and  have  it  down  to  3» 
through  the  paper  previously  inch.  The  low  shrinkage  ntf 
but  now  are  anchored  on  two  was  developed  on  a  volunti? 
pages  at  the  back.  They  are  experiment^  basis  by  Pw 
in  four-column  width  so  when  Harrington  head  of  the  stereo 
the  paper  is  folded  lengthwise  type  room.” 
for  subway,  bus  or  commuter  {Continued  on  page  83) 
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Architects  drawing  of  the  projected  Miami  News  plant. 


Miami  News  to  Build 
5  Million  Dollar  Plant 
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Looking  ahead  into  Miami’s 
future,  officials  of  the  Miami 
News,  which  celebrates  its  60th 
birthday  this  year,  have  an¬ 
nounced  plans  for  a  new  plant 
and  office  building  to  cost  more 
than  $5,000,000. 

Construction  of  the  low- 
sweeping  building — in  marked 
contrast  to  the  familiar  17- 
story  News  Tower — ^will  begin 
sometime  this  Spring. 

It  will  be  built  on  a  6.31  acre 
tract  between  Miami  River  and 
NW  7th  Street,  just  east  of 
11th  Avenue.  The  building  will 
contain  150,000  square  feet  of 
usable  floor  space,  more  than 
twice  that  available  in  the 
News’  present  Tower  home. 

For  1,500,000  Community 

Revolutionary  in  architecture 
for  downtown  office  buildings 
in  that  it  will  be  built  on 
acreage  rather  than  a  small  lot, 
the  structure  will  be  geared  to 
the  newspaper  needs  of  a  com¬ 
munity  of  1,500,000.  That  is 
twice  the  present  population  of 
Dade  County. 

A  statement  by  James  M. 
Cox  Jr.,  vicechairman  of  the 
board  and  operating  head  of 
the  newspapers  owned  by 
James  M.  Cox,  former  Ohio 
Governor,  said: 

“When  the  News  Tower  was 
completed  in  1925,  it  became 
one  of  the  famous  landmarks 
of  the  southeast  coast  and  a 
distinctive  part  of  the  Miami 
skyline.  In  keeping  with  this 
past  history  and  the  phenome¬ 
nal  growth  of  the  Miami  area, 
we  believe  that  the  new  Miami 
News  building  will  play  a  simi¬ 
lar  role  in  the  coming  years. 
We  feel  the  community  has  had 
a  pride  in  the  old  News  Tower 
and  will  regard  the  new  de¬ 
velopment  as  a  logical  sequence 
to  the  old.” 

The  News,  founded  in  1896  as 
the  Miami  Metropolis,  is  some¬ 
what  senior  to  the  city  of 
Miami  itself.  Gov.  Cox  pur¬ 
chased  the  Metropolis  in  1923 


Miami,  Fla.  and  plans  were  immediately 
formulated  for  the  erection  of 
the  News  Tower  as  the  home 
of  the  Miami  News. 


Arranged  by  Staff 

Although  the  structural  and 
exterior  design  of  the  new 
building  was  devised  by  Weed- 
Russell  -  Johnson  Associates, 
Miami  architectural  firm,  the 
departmental  arrangement  and 
design  was  developed  by  the 
various  executives  of  the  News. 

Department  heads  told  Julian 
J.  Eberle,  production  engineer 
for  the  Cox  newspapers,  what 
they  considered  to  be  the  basic 
needs  of  their  departments  in 
a  modem  newspaper  plant  and 
office. 

Mr.  Eberle  assimilated  all 
space  requests  and  visited 
modern  newspaper  plants 
throughout  the  country  to  de¬ 
termine  how  the  actual  needs 
of  each  department  could  be 
tied  into  an  efficient  plant. 

The  result  was  a  two  story 
building  containing  a  “produc¬ 
tion  rhythm.”  All  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  components  will  enter  the 
building  from  the  east  end, 
then  work  in  progressive  stages 
through  the  length  of  the 
building  to  the  loading  plat¬ 
form  on  the  west  end. 

The  building  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  400  feet  long  and  175 
feet  deep,  except  at  the  press 
room  section  where  the  build¬ 
ing  will  be  approximately  230 
feet  deep. 

The  400  foot  length  will  face 
squarely  on  NW  7th  Street,  a 
six-lane  thoroughfare  and 
probably  the  best  ei  st-west 
street  in  Miami  proper  from 
the  standpoint  of  ease  of  traffic 
movement. 

Two  Years’  Planning 

I’lanning  for  the  new  build¬ 
ing  started  some  two  years  ago 
when  a  survey  was  conducted 
to  determine  if  the  News 
Tower  could  be  expanded  to 
meet  growring  needs. 

“The  survey  showed  that  we 


could  take  care  of  present 
needs  by  expansion,  but  that 
we  would  grow  out  of  the  ex¬ 
panded  building  in  10  years 
time,”  the  statement  explained. 

The  basic  functions  of  the 
paper,  such  as  editorial,  adver¬ 
tising,  circulation  and  finance, 
will  be  housed  in  the  east  end 
of  the  building. 

Advertising  and  editorial 
copy  will  flow  in  an  unbroken 
line  along  the  second  floor  to 
the  composition,  engraving  and 
stereotype  departments.  From 
there,  the  lead  plates  used  to 
print  the  paper  will  go  into 
the  press  room,  which  will 
occupy  an  unbroken  two-story 
section. 

Papers  coming  off  the  press 
will  go  directly  to  the  mailing 
room,  on  the  west  end  of  the 
building,  where  papers  will  be 
loaded  onto  trucks  for  distribu¬ 
tion  and  mailing. 

The  public  will  be  concerned 
primarily  with  the  east  end  of 
the  building.  The  first  floor  of 
the  east  end  will  contain  the 
circulation,  finance  and  execu¬ 
tive  offices  and  a  big  employes’ 
cafeteria  fronting  on  the  Miami 
River. 

Newsprint  Storage 

The  second  floor  of  the  east 
end  will  house  the  editorial  and 
advertising  departments. 

A  basement  in  the  east  end 
will  be  used  to  park  in  excess 
of  50  cars.  An  additional  300 
parking  spaces  will  be  provided 
around  the  building. 

The  first  floor,  beneath  the 
composing  room,  will  be  used 
to  store  approximately  1700 
tons  of  newsprint,  allowing  a 
smooth  flow  of  raw  materials 
to  the  press  room. 

On  the  first  floor  under  the 
mail  room  will  be  the  loading 


platform,  machine  shops  and 
maintenance  equipment. 

Mr.  Eberle  and  his  associates 
have  devised  mechanical  means 
to  move  raw  materials  from 
one  section  of  the  building  to 
another.  Conveyors  will  carry 
copy  from  the  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  sections  directly  to 
the  compositors. 

Another  conveyor  system 
will  collect  type  from  linotype 
machines  and  place  it  at  a 
central  point  for  makeup  of 
page  forms.  Little  tramways 
will  take  the  stereotypers 
plates  into  the  press  room  and 
another  trainway  will  take  the 
used  plates  back  to  the  stereo¬ 
type  department  for  remelting. 
Air-Conditioned  Throughout 

The  east  section  will  be 
mostly  windows,  encased  in 
porcelain  enamelled  steel. 
White  cast  stone  faced  with 
quartz  will  cover  the  west  sec¬ 
tion  and  the  press  room  por¬ 
tion  will  be  faced  with  red 
Roman  brick. 

A  low  wall  will  tie  all  these 
facing  variances  into  one  unit. 

The  building  will  be  air- 
conditioned  throughout. 

Although  the  start  of  con¬ 
struction  awaits  the  advertising 
and  letting  of  bids,  new  presses 
for  the  building  have  already 
been  ordered  and  the  engineer¬ 
ing  work  for  their  installation 
is  now  in  progress. 

The  21  new  press  units  will 
be  the  most  modem  available, 
and  will  cost  in  excess  of  $2 
million  installed. 

The  fourth  modem  newspa¬ 
per  building  in  the  Cox  organi¬ 
zation  within  the  past  three 
years,  the  new  plant  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  completed  from 
one  year*  to  18  months  after 
constmetion  is  started. 


Production  Annex 
For  Columbus  Dispatch 


Columbus,  Ohio 
For  29  years  the  Columbus 
Dispatch  has  operated  from  the 
same  building  with  no  change  in 
its  facilities  with  the  exception 
of  an  extension  on  the  top  floor. 
Today  a  new,  three-story  Press 
and  Mechanical  Building  is 


being  constmeted  at  the  rear 
of  the  present  building.  When 
the  Dispatch  was  founded  in 
1871  it  had  900  circulation;  to¬ 
day  it  has  reached  169,000  daily 
and  234,000  Sunday. 

The  basement  of  this  struc- 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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^Round  Their  Beats 


Press  in  a  Whirl  When 
Cupid  Spins  the  ^Hieel 


By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 


Philadelphia 


One  of  the  most  amazing 
press  conferences  in  journalis¬ 
tic  history  assembled  here  Jan. 

5  when  the  world  learned  of¬ 
ficially  of  the  engagement  of 
Philadelphia’s  grift  to  Holly¬ 
wood,  Grace  Kelly,  to  Prince 
Rainier  III  of  Monaco. 

Although  the  conference  had 
been  planned  in  haste,  the  an¬ 
nouncement  resulted  in  what 
was  probably  the  biggest  news 
coverage'  in  staid  old  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  many  a  year. 

Thundering  Herd 

Following  a  simple  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  engagement 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Kelly, 
parents  of  the  movie  queen, 
through  one  of  their  public  re¬ 
lations  friends,  Elizabeth 
(Betty)  H.  Robertson,  millions 
of  words  flowed  over  the  com¬ 
munications  channels. 

And  some  top  newspaper, 
radio,  television  and  magazine 
talent  rushed  by  evei*y  means 
of  transportation  possible  to 
get  to  the  Kelly  home,  which 
became  jammed  by  more  than 
100  journalists,  including  for¬ 
mer  war  correspondents. 

Even  the  London  newspapers 
were  represented.  A  group  of 
English  newspaper  people, 
headed  by  Evelyn  Irons,  of  the 
Evening  Standard,  hired  an 
automobile  in  New  York  to  get 
to  the  scene  of  the  story. 

Miss  Irons,  former  war  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Evening 
Standard  in  Guatemala,  got 
the  tip  on  the  story  shortly 
after  her  arrival  in  New  York 
from  covering  President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  vacation  at  Key  West, 
Florida. 

She  alerted  some  of  her  Lon¬ 
don  newspaper  colleagrues.  They 
included  John  Gold  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  Richard  Killian  of 
the  Daily  Express,  Christopher 
Lucas  of  the  Daily  Mail,  Bruce 
Rothwell  of  the  News-Chronicle, 
and  Gordon  Thomas,  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph. 

None  had  ever  been  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  before',  but  they  found 
their  way  to  the  Kelly  home 
on  Henry  Avenue  in  the  East 
Falls  section  of  the  city  in  time 
for  the  4  p.m.  conference. 

Miss  Irons  said  the  story  got 
a  great  play  in  the  London 
dailies,  probably  the  biggest 
romantic  news  to  be  carried 
there  since  Princess  Margaret 


gave  up  Capt.  Peter  Townsend. 

The  Evening  Standard,  after 
Miss  Irons’  first  tip,  sent  its 
Paris  correspondent,  Sam 
White,  to  Monte  Carlo  to  get 
the  Monaco  angle  on  the  story. 

Women  reporters  were  in  the 
minority  among  the  news 
people  at  the  two-hour  confer¬ 
ence  here.  They  included 
Phyllis  Batelle,  International 
News  Service;  Ruth  Seltzer, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin;  Judith 
Christ,  New  York  Herald-Trib¬ 
une;  and  a  few  others. 

In  fact,  so  few  women  re¬ 
porters  were  there,  that  Miss 
Robertson,  who  handled  the 
press  conference  as  a  personal 
favor  to  Mrs.  Kelly,  was  kept 
busy  describing  for  the  men 
the  type  of  clothes  Miss  Kelly 
was  wearing. 


GOOD  GRACIOUS! — The  Kelly  mention  it  betieged  by  memben 
of  the  prett.  Theft  Grece  Kelly  with  beck  to  cemere;  her  mother, 
Prince  Reinier,  end  her  fether  elto  ere  on  the  tofe. 


Spritely  Questions 

When  someone  asked  about 
children.  Miss  Kelly  blushingly 
deferred  to  her  mother,  who 
said,  “I  should  say  a  lot.  I’m 
a  grandmother  and  I  love  a 
family.” 

Another  reporter  inquired, 
“What  do  you  call  him,  Grace? 
Do  you  call  him  Prince  or 
Rainier?”  Miss  Kelly  looked  at 
her  fiance  in  dismay. 

When  the  Prince  blithely  re¬ 
ported  he  was  heading  to 
Florida  while  Miss  Kelly  went 
off  to  Hollywood  to  make  a 
picture,  a  woman  writer  asked, 
“What,  one  goes  west  and  the 
other  south?”  “Why  not,” 
shrugged  the  Prince. 

And  that’s  about  the  way 
the  hectic  press  conference 
went. 

Most  of  the  romantic  stories 
flowing  from  Philadelphia  were 
written  by  men,  some  of  whom 
had  covered  wars,  revolutions 
and  other  highly  significant 
news  e'vents,  like  Mr.  Lucas  and 
Mr.  Killian  who  saw  Peron’s 
overthrow  in  Argentina. 

And  they  got  a  big  kick  out 
of  the  Kelly  story.  As  did 
Daniel  Morgaine,  correspondent 
for  Paris’  France-Soir. 

So  many  reporters  were 
present  that  an  accurate  listing 
is  difficult.  The'  New  York 
Post  sent  Charles  Gruenberg, 
who  told  Miss  Robertson:  “I 
haven’t  seen  anjrthing  like  this 
since  Winston  Churchill  arrived 
in  America.”  The  New  York 
Times  sent  Milton  Bracker; 
Harry  Aultshuler  covered  for 


New  York  Daily  Mirror,  and 
John  Ferris  for  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  and  Sun. 

Rex  Polier,  reporter  for  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  summed 
up  the  reaction  of  the  press 
corps.  He  said: 

“As  soon  as  the  butler  let 
me'  in  the  Kelly  home,  I  reali¬ 
zed  I  was  on  a  tremendous 
story.  The  bell  kept  ringing 
about  every  half  a  minute. 

“I  recognized  a  few  of  my 
Philadelphia  newspaper  friends 
and  did  not  get  very  excited 
about  that.  I  had  expected 
them  to  be  there.  But  when  I 
saw  the  English  party  come  in, 
the  drama  was  heightened. 


Spacious  Home 
“Some  of  them  had  trench 
coats  on.  They  reminded  me 
of  some  fictional  scenes  from 
the  television  show.  Foreign 
Intrigue.  Then  I  heard  a 
couple  of  men  talking  in 
French  with  the  Rev.  J . 
Francis  Tucker,  the  Prince’s 
chaplain.  I  heard  later  they 
were  French  journalists,  includ¬ 
ing  one  man  who  is  the  Paris 
correspondent  for  Reuters. 

“It  was  one  of  the  most 
amazing  press  conferences  I 
ever  attended.  Of  course,  we 
in  Philadelphia  have  always 
been  fond  of  the  Kelly  family, 
especially  the  father.  Jack,  who 
has  been  a  good  friend  of  the 
press  here  for  many  years. 

“Although  the  place  was  a 
happy  mad-house  when  we 
walked  in,  all  the  newspaper 
people  and  the  radio  and  TV 
groups  were  very  gracious  to 
the  Kellys.  I  got  a  tremendous 
kick  out  of  the  story.” 

The  Kelly  home  is  spacious. 


Her! 


At  one  point,  Mr.  Kelly,  the 
onetime  bricklayer,  said  he  was 
glad  he  built  it  so  big,  but  he 
added  that  he  never  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  so  many  newspa¬ 
per  people  in  his  home  at  one 
time. 

Saul  Schraga,  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  at  one-point 
during  the  news  conference 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Jack  Kelly  was  trying  to  get 
into  his  own  living  room. 

Mr.  Kelly  later  invited  every¬ 
body  down  to  his  basement  bar 
for  a  drink,  but  there  was 
little  drinking  because  everyone 
was  so  busy. 

Some  complications  also  de¬ 
veloped.  There  was  only  one 
phone  in  the  house.  Miss 
Robertson  reasoned  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  “ration” 
it.  It  was  kept  open  exclusively 
for  the  Kelly  family. 

But  the  Kelly  neighbors  were 
generous.  They  permitted 
newsmen  fighting  deadlines  to 
use  their  phones. 

Stanley  Thompson,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
was  probably  the  first  editor  to 
get  the  announcement  of  the 
actual  engagement.  It  had 
come  to  him  by  telephone  at 
10:30  a.m.  from  Miss  Robert¬ 
son  for  release  at  1  p.m. 
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A  Press  Agent’s  Favor 
Miss  Robertson  was  not  do¬ 
ing  this  as  a  paid  press-agent 
job,  although  she  runs  her  own 
public  relations  agency  in 
Philadelphia.  She  did  it  merely 
as  a  favor  to  Mrs.  Kelly,  with 
whom  she  had  been  associated 
at  Woman’s  Medical  College,  » 
{Continued  on  page  81) 
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Lahey  Becomes  Chief 
Of  Washington  Staff 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


“Washington  —  There  are 
only  a  few  profeesiona  left,  like 
the  undertakers,  the  glass  bottle 
blowers  and  the  deep  sea  divers, 
who  have  not  been  through  the 
wringer  in  the  congressional 
search  for  Communists  in 
American  life. 

“The  Senate  Internal  Security 
Committee  has  temporarily 
wrapped  up  its  latest  occupa¬ 
tional  inquiry,  on  Communist 
infiltration  of  the  press,  and 
did  so  with  a  flourish  that  gave 
the  New  York  Times  little  com¬ 
fort  ..." 

*  •  « 

So  went  Ed  Lahey’s  story  out 
of  Washingfton  last  week,  indi¬ 
cating  again  his  unique  ability 
to  combine  hu¬ 
man  interest 
with  an  earthy 
style  that  is 
distinctly  his 
own. 

Edwin  A. 
Lahey  next 
week  takes  over 
as  head  of  the 

-  Washington  bu- 

Lalwy  reau  for  the 
Knight  News¬ 
papers,  succeeding  the  veteran 
Paul  R.  Leach,  retiring  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  and  politi¬ 
cal  reporter.  (E&P,  Dec.  10, 
p.  60.) 

Mr.  Lahey  at  53  is  not  exact¬ 
ly  a  newcomer  to  the  Washing¬ 


ton  scene.  But  he  first  gained 
national  recognition  as  a  labor 
reporter  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  He  applied  to  that  task 
his  early  training  as  a  police 
reporter,  who  could  be  soft¬ 
hearted  with  the  cops,  or  hard- 
boiled  as  hell,  if  the  occasion 
demanded. 

He  began  covering  labor  in 
the  mid-30’s  and  soon  gained 
the  respect  and  friendship  of 
labor  leaders  in  both  the  CIO 
and  AFL  unions.  In  1938,  Ed 
Lahey  was  one  of  the  first 
grroup  of  Nieman  Fellows  at 
Harvard  University. 

When  Ed  packed  his  bag  for 
Harvard,  one  of  his  Daily  News 
associates  shook  his  head  and 
said: 

“Harvard  may  not  leave  its 
print  on  Ed,  but  Ed  will  most 
certainly  leave  his  mark  on 
Harvard.”  And  he  did. 

The  salty  little  West  Sider 
from  Chicago  stuck  the  Lahey 
needle  in  the  stuffed  shirts  at 
Harvard  and  became  a  "pet” 
of  many  of  its  faculty  mem¬ 
bers.  Typical  of  his  banter  with 
the  Ivy  Leaguers  was  the  class¬ 
room  crack: 

“Shakespeare!  I’m  nuts  about 
him.  I  read  everything  he 
writes,  as  fast  as  it  comes  out." 

On  another  occasion,  after 
listening  to  a  long-winded  pro- 
'  Lessor,  Ed  Lahey  asked : 

“Would  you  mind  summariz¬ 
ing  that  last  point  in  a  few 
thousand  words?” 


For  the  last  15  years,  Lahey 
has  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
Washington,  with  time  out  for 
covering  national  labor  conven¬ 
tions.  He  has  covered  numerous 
national  political  conventions, 
punching  out  his  own  kind  of 
copy,  while  sitting  along  side 
his  predecessor,  Paul  Leach, 
and  other  oldtimers,  including 
the  late  Charlie  Wheeler,  Daily 
News  political  editor. 

After  Senator  Robert  Taft 
lost  the  Republican  nomination 
to  Dwight  Eisenhower  in  1952, 
it  was  Ed  Lahey  who  traveled 
to  Murray  Bay,  Canada,  and 
learned  firsthand  from  the  late 
senator  on  what  “terms”  he 
would  take  up  the  battle  to 
help  elect  “Ike”  to  the  presi¬ 
dency.  Later,  Lahey  scored  a 
scoop  in  1953,  when  he  revealed 
that  the  late  Martin  Durkin,  a 
former  labor  leader,  was  re¬ 
signing  as  President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  first  Secretary  of  La¬ 
bor. 

Mr.  Lahey,  who  prefers  to  be 
called  a  reporter,  rather  than  a 
political  pundit,  has  branched 
out  in  recent  years  to  try  his 
hand  as  a  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent.  These  asignments  have  in¬ 
cluded  early  attempts  to  oust 
Dictator  Peron  in  Argentina, 
Guatemala’s  anti-Communist  up¬ 
risings,  and  a  firsthand  look  at 
South  Africa’s  racial  problems. 

Ed’s  hobbies  are  playing 
bridge,  the  piano  and  the  ponies. 
The  latter,  it  should  be  said,  is 
largely  a  once-a-year  Winter 
vacation  deal  when  he  spends 
two  weeks  at  Miami  with  a 
$400  stake  saved  a  half  dollar 
at  a  time  over  the  previous 
year. 

•  •  « 

Lisagor  Named  Deputy 

Irving  (Pete)  Lisagor,  who 


has  been  covering  the  State 
Department  at  Washington  for 
the  Knight  Newspapers,  has 
been  named  deputy  chief  of  the 
Washington  Bureau.  He  was  at 
one  time  with  the  United  Press, 
later  worked  for  the  Daily 
News  and  served  as  managing 
editor  of  the’  Paris  edition  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  during 
World  War  II.  He  has  been  a 
Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Knight  papers  since  the 
war. 

William  A.  McGaifin,  veteran 
Daily  News  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent,  previously  in  London  and 
more  recently  stationed  in  New 
York  covering  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
Knight  Newspapers. 

Milton  Freudenheim,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Akron  (Ohio)  Bea¬ 
con-Journal  and  more  recently 
in  the  Washington  bureau,  has 
been  assigned  to  the  New  York 
UN  post,  succeeding  Mr.  Mc- 
Gaffin. 

• 

Thanks  from  DAR 

Washington 

“Overwhelmed”  by  the  as¬ 
sistance  newspapers  gave'  in 
publicizing  and  urging  observ¬ 
ance  of  Constitution  Week,  na¬ 
tional  headquarters  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  has  asked  local 
branches  to  extend  thanks  to 
their  editors. 


Lovejoy  Lecture 

Basil  L.  Walters,  executive 
editor  of  Knight  Newspapers, 
will  be  the  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy 
Lecturer  in  Journalism  at 
Southern  Illinois  University 
Jan.  18-20. 
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Exceeds  $250  Million 


Chicago 

Business  volume  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  Company  and  its  13  sub¬ 
sidiaries  totaled  more  than 
$250,000,000  in  1955,  Chesser 
M.  Campbell,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  president 
of  the  company,  told  members 
of  the  advertising  department 
at  the  annual  dinner  Jan.  11. 

Mr.  Campbell  paid  tribute  to 
the  late  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Tribune,  Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  terming  him  “not 
only  a  great  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  but  one  of  the  great 
business  men  of  his  genera¬ 
tion.” 

“The  company  is  worth  many 
times  what  it  was  in  1911 
(when  Col.  McCormick  became 
identified  with  the  Tribune), 
and  employes  have  grown  in 
number  from  1,100  in  that  year 
to  12,000  regular  and  7,300 
part  time  employes  at  present,” 
Mr.  Campbell  said. 

Walter  C.  Kurz,  Tribune  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  was  toast¬ 
master  at  the  dinner,  attended 
by  481  department  members 
and  guests. 

Advertising  revenue  reached 
$63,000,000  last  year,  a  new 
high  for  the  Tribune  and  the 
largest  dollar  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising  ever  placed  in  a  single 
newspaper  in  any  year,  J.  How¬ 
ard  Wood,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  Tribune 
Co.,  told  the  convention. 

Mr.  Wood  said  the  Tribune 
was  able  to  retain  a  substan¬ 
tial  part  of  the  increased  reve¬ 
nue  because  of  greater  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  cost  control  pro¬ 
grams  which  were  started  in 
1954. 

He  also  called  attention  to 
impressive  gains  by  other  com¬ 
panies  in  the  Tribune  organi¬ 
zation.  “Our  sister  newspaper, 
the  New  York  News,  made 
notable  gains  in  circulation  and 
advertising  and  completed  a 
large  part  of  its  12  million  dol¬ 
lar  press  replacement  pro¬ 
gram,”  said  Mr.  Wood. 

“Our  Canadian  newsprint 
companies  made  new  produc¬ 
tion  records  in  both  the  Ontario 
and  Quebec  mills.  Our  televi¬ 
sion  and  radio  companies  in 
Chicago  and  New  York  showed 
substantially  improved  results 
as  did  our  shipping  line.” 

Charles  A.  Corcoran,  circula¬ 
tion  director,  reported  a  con¬ 
tinued  climb  in  daily  circula¬ 
tion,  stating  the  present  928,673 
represented  a  bigger  gain  dur¬ 


ing  the  last  12  months  than 
that  of  any  other  Chicago  pa¬ 
per. 

A. M.  Kennedy,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  said  the  Tribune’s 
Sunday  magazine  section  has 
reached  sixth  place  in  total  ad¬ 
vertising  among  top  national 
magazines. 

Harold  F.  Grumhaus,  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  said  the  Tribune 
had  spent  approximately  $21.5 
million  dollars  in  post-war  ex¬ 
pansion  and  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  improvements,  including 
a  huge  press  replacement. 

• 

Lisby^s  Polio  Story 
In  Score  of  Papers 

Columbus,  Ga. 
“Fate  tricked  me,”  writes 
Carroll  Lisby.  “It  was  a  mean 
scheme.  As  a  reporter  for  the 
Columbus  Ledger,  I  was  made 
a  sort  of  ‘polio  editor.’  I  was 
the  newsroom  expert  on  the 
vaccine  developed  iDy  Dr.  Jonas 
E.  Salk.  I  did  a  series  of 
articles  on  it.  But  when  the 
virus  stmck  me,  I  didn’t  know 
what  it  was.” 

The  foregoing  is  a  passage 
from  Reporter  lisby’s  first- 
person  account  of  being  struck 
down  by  polio — a  five-article 
series  his  newspaper  will  pub¬ 
lish  beginning  Jan.  23  and 
which  is  being  sent  to  other 
newspaper's  as  a  public  service. 

Following  the  account  of  the 
Lisby  series  plans  (E  &  P,  Dec. 
17,  Page  59.)  more  than  20 
newspapers  asked  to  use  the 
articles.  They  are  being  sent, 
along  with  promotional  ma¬ 
terial,  free  of  charge  by  the 
Ledger.  But  most  newspapers 
asking  for  the  series  have  sent 
checks,  ranging  from  $10  to 
$25,  to  Mr.  Lisby. 

International  News  Sei'vice 
and  Hardale  Syndicate  also  will 
distribute  the  articles,  the  for¬ 
mer  by  donation  to  Lisby;  the 
syndicate  promoting  and  “sell¬ 
ing”  them  free  of  charge  and 
at  its  own  expense. 

• 

New  Meeting  Format 

Boston 

A  “new  format”  for  the 
New  England  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  is  announced  by  Wilfred 

B.  Utter,  Westerly  (R.  I.)  Sun. 
The  session  will  begin  Monday, 
Feb.  27,  at  the  Parker  House 
and  will  run  from  2  until  4:30 
p.m.,  then  break  for  a  social 
gathering  at  a  night  club,  and 
resume  Tuesday  morning. 


RCA.  NBC  TEAM  UP  TO  SELL  RETAILER  ^  COLOR  TV 


Radio  Corporation  of  America  and  National 
Broadcasting  Company  teamed  up  during  NRDGA 
convention  to  demonstrate  via  closed  circuit: 
how  department  stores  can  use  color  TV.  Said 
Frank  M.  Folsom,  RCA  president:  "I  don't 
propose  that  you  rely  entirely  upon  it  to  mov 
goods.  You  can  use  newspapers  and  color  TV 
together  extremely  well.  A  full-page  ad  of 
items  to  be  featured  on  TV  program  will  enablej 
at-home  buyers  to  utilize  newspaper  ad  as 
an  index  to  in-home  demonstration  on  TV." 


card  distributed  by  NBC  showed  that  five 
minutes  of  color  TV  in  New  York  will  cost  $525, 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  $146.25,  in  Chicago, 
$275,  and  in  Los  Angeles,  $160. 


NORTHAM  WARREN  TO  USE  COLOR  IN  NEWSPAPERS 
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Inauguration  of  one  of  largest  two-color 
newspaper  ad  campaigns  ever  run  by  cosmetic 
house  was  announced  by  Northern  Warren  Corp. , 
makers  of  Cutex  lipsticks,  manicure  prepara¬ 
tions,  and  Odorono  deodorants.  Large-space ,  ^11 
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two-color  insertions  plus  weekly  black  and 
white  copy  will  be  used  in  some  64  maj or 
markets.  Ad  budget,  which  includes  full-colo:fc“^‘ 
pages  in  magazines,  has  been  expanded  50%,  ^ 

and  is  largest  in  firm's  history. 


SAVINGS  BANKS  ASKED  TO  DROP  RATES  FROM  ADS 


New  York  City  savings  banks  offering  3% 


on  savings  were  asked  by  New  York  State  BankingBecre 
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Department  to  eliminate  references  to 
dividend  rates  in  ads  during  first  two  weeks 
of  January.  Reason;  This  is  so-called  X< 

period  of  grace  in  which  savers  may  deposit  As 
funds  and  collect  interest  from  first  of  ^ill 
month.  Thus  during  this  period  funds  were  l^ntj 
more  apt  to  shift  from  one  savings  bank  to 
another.  It  was  felt  that  ads  which  seek  U 
draw  established  accounts  away  from  sister 
institutions  is  contrary  to  system  and  opposec^ 
to  public  interest  generally.  jnail 

'^res 


S-H  PAPERS  ISSUE  9th  GROCERY  PRODUCT  SURVEY 


Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  this  week  issued 
their  9th  Grocery  Product  Distribution  Survey 
covering  16  cities.  Survey  covers  76  product 
groups ,  78%  of  which  had  less  than  30%  distribu-’'  s 
tion.  Numbers  of  local-regional  brands  so  T  y[ 
great  they  represent  real  threat  to  nationally  ior 
known  products  that  do  not  stay  on  their  toes-iJrat 


iVdiT 

"has 


MAGAZINES  CLAIM  $653. 4-MILLION  VOLUME  ^  |or 
Magazine  Advertising  Bureau  claims  volume 


adve.  Msing  in  magazines  hit  all-time  high  |he 
in  '5L  of  $655. 4-million.  Figure  is  for  ads  ftavi 
Carrie  by  about  100  general  and  national  farjfcigg 
magazin  s.  ^  Sunday  newspaper  supplements  p95( 
are  incl.ded.  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 


estimates  that  national  newspaper  ad  volume 
'55  will  hit  $675-million. 
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dvertiser  •  IVewstpaper 


Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


TV  [Newspapers  Again  Top 
DGA  Alf  ;dium  with  Retailers 

cults 

Said  Things  look  good  for  retail  newspaper  linage,  according 
to  a  forecast  of  general  advances  in  both  volume  of  sales  and 
j)rofits  during  the  first  half  of  1956  by  the  nation’s  department, 

Y  chain  and  specialty  stores. 

f  This  optimistic  retail  viewpoint  resulted  from  a  survey 

nable  amung  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

which  met  in  New  York  this  - - - ; - : - 

Rat‘  veek  for  its  45th  annual  con-  “P  a  4%  sales  gain  over  195o 
■  mention  February-July  period 

„  -  ■76«7^  See  Gain  this  year.  He  labeled  1956  as 

..  a  year  that  will  experience 

,  Of  312  stores  reporting.  76%  ^  “rolling-type  readjustment," 

look  for  sales  gams  m  the  first  acknowledged  some  strains 
half  0  e  year*  /•>  es  -  economy,  citing  the  farm 

^  mated  sales  about  the  same,  problem,  consumer  credit  and  GOLD  CUP  AWARD  for  outstanding  contribution  to  rotaH  navrspapar 

•  and  only  2%  see  a  drop  from  high  level  of  home  mort-  advertiiing  is  accepted  by  Harry  M.  Davidow  (second  from  left), 

the  same  period  a  year  ago.  executive  vicepresident,  The  Hecht  Company,  Washington,  D.C., 

■  Of  the  stores  estimating  sales  ^  '  .  during  the  45th  annual  convention  of  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 

I’ains,  the  majority  look  for  in-  While  retail  sales  and  the  Association  in  New  York.  Presentation  was  made  by  Victor  North 

»  ci'^ases  up  to  5%,  though  81^‘®ss  national  product  “may  (third  from  left)  on  behalf  of  Refail  Reporting  Bureau.  Looking  on 

ira-  cnn'P  rpt^ilpi  1  fppi  that  vnliimp  ^ell  make  new  highs”  in  1956,  are  Harold  K.  Melnicove  (far  left),  vicepresident  in  charge  of 

OP  S  dvXe  as  muS  as  20%  P^of.  McNair  said,  the  Ameri-  publicity  for  Hecht.  end  Samuel  J.  Cohen,  (far  right).  Hechfs  ed- 

‘  can  consumer  is  expected  to  vertising  director.  Contest  was  co-sponsor^  by  Newspaper  Ad- 

a  Promotionwise,  30%  of  the  consumer  is  expec^a  lo  ^  vertisina  Executive's  Association 

stores  will  spend  more  on  pro-  save  more  money  than  he  did  fcxacut.va  s  Assocat.on. _ 

eolo'  ”'°tion  than  they  did  last  year,  ^ast  year.  “should  be  regarded  as  a  possi-  137  NewSDaoers  Now 

,  ‘  Fifty-seveii  will  spend  about  “A  rise  in  savings  to  an  an-  bility  before  the  end  of  the  rp  •  yr  ,•  i  t t  •» 

2-J-  the  same  and  only  13%  plan  nual  rate  close  to  $20-billion,  year.”  This  would  compare  Vertical  LlllltS 

promotion  expenditures  under  or  perhaps  close  to  7%  or  more  with  1955’s  savings  rate  of  Chicago 

those  of  the  past  year.  As  a  of  disposable  income,”  he  said,  some  $  16-billion.  Pbe  list  of  newspaper  accept- 

J)S  percentage  of  sales,  19%  of  _  vertical  units  of  color  ads 

the  stores  will  increase  their  -lyj  T  T  J  J.  *  A  their  daily  black-and-white 

.nAir, fej  ^ever  Underestimate  Power  iz: 

jeks  1955.  promotion  ratio  .0  Q£  QqqJ  Salesmao :  Oechsle  count  made  by  the  Chicago 

Newspapers  Chief  Medium  The  “double-barreled  role”  said  that  in  relation  to  con-  of^^N^sDa^r  Renr^entetives 

tt  As  in  the  past,  newspapers  of  salesmen  and  advertising  in  sumer  expenditures  advertising  ®  Latest  ^papers  to  take  this 

'  will  receive  the  greatest  per-  the  American  economy  was  volume  is  not  significantly  ^  ^  include  Amarillo 

jre  centage  of  the  retail  promotion  described  this  week  before  the  higher  today  than  it  was  pre-  .  News  Globe-Time$ 

0  dollar,  with  44%  of  the  re-  ^gular  monthly  meeting  of  the  war  ,  .  Asheville  (^.C.)  Citizen  Times, 

,  to  tailers  replying  to  the  NRDGA  New  York  Chapter  of  the  “Today’s  volume  of  advertis-  g  rp.  o’ 

-  -r  saying  they  will  increase  their  American  Association  of  News-  ing  may  be  insufficient  to  stim-  ^  EaaieChamwio^Ur- 

JDOSe^  newspapers  this  year.  Paper  Representatives  by  Carl  ulate  the  sustained  high  rate  of  ^Zna\A)  New s-Gal^U,  Chi- 

The  importance  of  direct  F-  Oechsle,  deputy  assistant  expansion  implied  in  our  goal  American  Cuero  fTex  \ 

mail  as  a  promotion  tool  is  secretary  of  commerce  for  of  a  $500-billion  economy,  p  ^  .  Duluth  Herald 

^stressed  by  37%  of  the  stores  domestic  affairs  of  the  Depart-  which  calls  for  an  increase  in  News-Tnburut  Jackson 

ifEY  !>'hich  will  make  greater  use  of  ment  of  Commerce,  who  cau-  total  national  output  of  30%  /rp  \  o  Lomo  Reach 

-  ihis  medium  in  1956.  Increases  «oned  against  possible  econ-  over  the  1955  level,”  Mr.  '  indevendent  Press 

3 sued  Sn  the  use  of  radio-TV  promo-  omic  waste  in  a  merchandising  Oechsle  said.  As  incomes  in-  t  t  i 

iurVitSion  .re  ptoned  bv  12%  and  that  neglects  aaleamen  crease  and  basic  needs  are  l‘‘Z  An,ie. 

Jduct  ■’7%  respectively.  '  and  expects  advertising  to  do  fulfilled,  an  enlarging  proper-  ^  jr^amLer 


GOLD  CUP  AWARD  for  outstanding  contribution  to  retail  newspaper 
advertising  is  accepted  by  Harry  M.  Davidow  (second  from  left), 
executive  vicepresidant.  The  Hecht  Company,  Washington,  D.C., 
during  the  45th  annuel  convention  of  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  in  New  York.  Presentation  was  made  by  Victor  North 
(third  from  left)  on  behalf  of  Retail  Reporting  Bureau.  Looking  on 
ere  Harold  K.  Melnicove  (far  left),  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
publicity  for  Hecht,  end  Samuel  J.  Cohen,  (far  right),  Hecht's  ad¬ 
vertising  director.  Contest  was  co-sponsor^  by  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executive's  Association. 


!d  •  *  “should  be  regarded  as  a  possi-  137  Newspapers  Now 

“A  nse  in  savings  to  an  an-  bility  before  the  end  of  the  rr  i  xr  1  tt  •• 

ihI  rRt6  clos6  to  $20-billion,  year,^*  Xliis  would  compsro  Vcriicfll  Units 

perhaps  close  to  7%  or  more  with  1955’s  savings  rate  of  Chicago 

disposable  income,”  he  said,  some  $  16-billion.  newspaper  accept- 

_  ing  vertical  units  of  color  ads 

J  T  T  1  i  •  1  TY  their  daily  black-and-white 

Sever  Underestimate  rower 

elude  137  newspapers  in  126 
101  1  1  markets,  according  to  the  latest 

Jl  LjrOOCl  balesman:  Uecnslo  count  made  by  the  Chicago 

ma.  aaj  u  i  j  1  »  •  j  a.i_  a.  •  la.-  a.  Chapter,  American  Association 

The  “double-barreled  role  said  that  in  relation  to  con-  Newspaper  Representatives, 
salesmen  and  advertising  in  sumer  expenditures  advertising  Latest  papers  to  take  this 


rarS.  ^  «  rr  .  the  w^ofe  lob  ^  ol^pending  (Calif-)  Examiner  (vrill  accept 

Sees  Moderate  Ad>ance  “When  the  advertising  by  cretionary,  or  postponable.  A  ’ 

30  ;  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  profes-  itself  is  that  effective,  you  greater  relative  effort  and  ex-  P^tt^burgh  (Fa.)  Nun-^te- 

lally  $or  of  retailing  at  Harvard’s  may  be  sure  it  would  be  even  penditure  in  sales  promotion  "lainview  (Tex.)  Her- 

toeS.  graduate  School  of  Business  more  effective  if  followed  up  and  advertising  may  be  re-  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union, 
fAdministration,  issued  a  by  properly-trained  salesmen,”  quired  to  move  to  such  new  Seattle  (W^h.)  Fo«t  InMlu 

^'basically  optimistic  forecast”  Mr.  Oechsle  said.  He  added  high  levels  of  production  and  fi'®”cer,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dts- 


- -  |for  this  year  in  a  talk  before  that  companies  involved  in  such  consumption.’ 


patch  &  Pioneer  Press,  and 


ume  ^1*  management  session  of  situations  have  “unrealistically  Emphasizing  that  70%  of  to-  Wilmington  (N.C.)  Star-News. 
,  the  NRDGA  convention.  He  told  limited  their  sales  goals,  and  day’s  sales  workers  have  had  • 

the  nation’s  retailers,  who  when  sales  goals  are  too  low,  little  or  no  exposure  to  the  New  Ad  Records 

ads  have  just  rounded  out  their  so  are  advertising  budgets.”  harsh  realities  of  a  buyer’s  The  New  York  Times’  three 

L  fan  ^iggest  year  in  history,  that  Pointing  out  that  the  volume  market,  Mr.  Oechsle  said  that  business  review  issues  —  pub- 
sntS  tjp56  shapes  up  as  “a  year  of  of  advertising  has  increased  as  severe  as  is  the  need  for  lished  as  separate  sections 

PA,  federate  advance.”  since  the  prewar  years  of  more  salesmen,  “our  great  need  with  the  papers  of  Jan.  3,  4  and 

LUne  i®  McNair  predicted  that  1939-40  from  $2-billion  to  over  is  more  and  better  salesman-  5 — carried  a  record  300,527 

department  stores  will  chalk  $8-billion  annually,  the  speaker  ship.”  lines  of  advertising. 
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3Tlci  T^lSC*Vld  Journal,  “Why  A  Sears  Man-  Sound  Ad 

dllU.  J.  ISVyllt;!  ager  Became  a  Newspaper  Di- 

Head  NAEA  Speakers  ~  Approach  Key 

X  a-  Y.)  P08t-Standard,  “Fink  M\n]i  m  Tfc  I  i 

"  [q  Kestaurant 


Chicago  introduce  the  chapter’s  present-  Kings  Cash  Register.  Q  XL0StaU.l  aill 

“Nothino-  Sells  Like  News-  ation,  “Why  Newspapers.”  John  Lewis,  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 

nawers”  is  the  general  theme  NAEA’s  Advertising  Agency  Dispatch  and  Ptoneer-Press,  has  Today  s  $16  billion  restaurant 
Sf  the  Annual  invention  of  Relations  Committee  under  the  conducted  a  survey  on  Incentive  industry,  an  increasingly  at- 
News^aner  AdvertisrnTSecu-  chairmanship  of  Charles  B.  Plans  and  will  present  the  re-  tractive  market  for  food  ano 
«rT/,LuSfS  Lord,  (I„d.)  Star 


S?ewaSr"'Sh  H^tef  Jan  and  News,  will  present  a  panel  be  assisted  by  Gerald  Kilbride,  an  important  source  of  retai 

Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Jan.  Robert  Ryan  of  Foote,  Portland  (Me.)  Press,  Herald-  advertising  volume,  can  grot 

Sneakers  from  within  and  Cone  &  Belding  and  A.  G.  Express;  Charles  Dilday,  Ken-  to  a  $3o  billion  annual  volum* 

•ivP  4-  *1.  •  ^  t  Ensrud  J  Walter  Thompson  osha  (Wis.)  Evening  News,  19^5  with  the  help  of  i 

without  the  newspaper  industry 

riytntnn  souud  approach  to  advertising 


without  the  newspaper  industry  ^““Vinceni  R  BHss  prSent  Russell  Scofield,  Lexington  sound  approach  to  advertising 
^11  address  the  convention,  Co.  Vin^centK.  Bliss  pre^^^^^^^  Herald-Leader,  Robert  These  views  by  I^eo  Nejelslrl 

touching  on  all  phases  of  news-  ^ud^in  f  C«.,  Chicago  ^  ^  president  of  Nejelski  &  Co., 

paper  advertising,  according  to  aggmy  of  Advertising  .t  State  jlmal;  Forest  Bogan,  management  counsel,  and  «.| 

program  plans  announced  this  sniinng  iiaes  oi  Auvei rising  ecutive  vicepresident  of  the  In  ! 


stitutional  Food  Manufacturers  | 
Association,  appeared  in  atf 
article  in  Restaurant  Manage  * 
ment  published  this  week.  The)  j 
are  based  on  studies  conducte  ( 


program  plans  announced  this  “Snces  ’’^  Another  ^est  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader,  ecutive  vicepresident  of  the  h.: 

week  by  Karl  T.  Finn,  Ctnctn-  Auaiences.  Anotner  guest  stitutional  Food  Manufacturers 

nutt  (Ohio)  Times-Sfar,  NAEA  speaker  is  B.  Mitchell  Cox,  •  Association,  appeared  in  at 

first  vicepresident  and  program  vicepresident,  Pepsi-Cola  Co.  -  l-I  t  h"  -  article  in  Restaurant  Manage- 

chairman.  Bureau  Presentation  ?p«*rry,  tiutctlllisoil  ment  published  this  week.  The) 

Nance  to  Speak  Tuesday  afternoon  will  be  Appoints  Ad  Agency  are  based  on  studies  conducts 

Tames  T  Nance  nresident  ^^evoted  to  the  bureau  of  Ad-  The  Sperry  and  Hutchin.son  by  his  firm. 

Studebaker-Packard’Corp.,  will  T® H  and  largest  of  Greater  Sales  Needed 

u  iu  Ti/r  J  1  1.  1  uv  Harold  A.  Barnes  and  his  the  cash-discount  trading  -j 

be  the  Monday  luncheon  speak-  associates,  under  the  challeng-  stamp  companies,  has  an  P°»"ts  out  that  dunnp 

er,  discussing  “A  Business  Out-  .  appointment  of  19^6  overhead  and  labor  cost 

look  for  1956.  Monday  morning  Cowell  (Duke)  McElroy,  vice-  Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  &  restaurMts  will  continue  U 
convention  speakers  will  include  -j  1  a  •  a-  <  xt  d  i..  t  i  j  f  increase.  These  costs  will  bf 

1  i  jj  u  xT  »T-»  president.  Association  of  Na-  Bayles,  Inc.,  national  advertis-  „  .  a  — 

a  keynote  address  by  NAEA  ,  Advertisers  will  sneak  ing  agency  of  New  York  to  restaurant  manage 

President  Wilson  W.  Condict,  Advertisers,  win  speaK  ^  YorK,  to  mgnts  in  a  number  of  ways,  u- 

c..  ,  .  rar  \  1.  r,  at  the  same  session  on  “Jump-  handle  its  expanding  advertis-  ,  _ 

St.  Louts  (Mo.)  Globe-Demo-  .  rt  u  ji  *  r-  eluding  a  growing  move  towan 

crat.  Willard  W.  Cole,  presi-  Tf  P  H  V  n  \  P^^^^ase  of  pre-prepared  aK 

dent,  Henry  C.  Lytton’ &  Co.,  pre-portioned  foods.  But  onl) 


Chic’ago  will  discuss  “News-  At  the  Wednesday  morning  of  the  company,  said  plans  are  by  building  greater  salM 
papers’  Part  in  the  American  Si  '  'olume,  he  says,  “can  the  per-l 


Institute  of  Men’s  and  Boys’  enr^onists  but  he  forecast  intensified  use  ventage  of  overhead  per  dolk: 


Wrar”  ^  of  newspaper  space  throughout  of  volume  be  reduced/’ 

Norman  H.  Strouse,  presi-  Many  restaurant  operate, 

dent,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  *  -Abner,  and  <‘We  have  found,”  he  said,  “become  discouraged  when  the;  \ 

will  “Wkoi-  To  t.hester  Gould,  creator  of  Dick  “that  newspaper  advertising  is  get  cost  estimates”  of  adver 


will  speak  on  “What  Is  Your  creator  oi  Uick  “that  newspaper  advertising  is  get  cost  estimates”  of  adver 

Newspaper  Target  in  1956’”  j  effective  in  reaching  all  seg-  tising  media,  Mr.  Nejelsk 

_ ,  Wednesday’s  concluding  ses-  ments  of  the  economv.”  W  “fV,e 


Fred  C.  Hecht  general  retail  •  ^‘i^^sday  s  concluding  ses-  ments  of  the  economy.”  points  out,  but  “the  sounder 

mercharidise  and  sales  manager,  mTt^’a  Mr.  Schirer  said  also  that  way  of  approaching  advertisin? 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  will  dis-  u'  Mmute  Idea  radio-TV,  trade  magazines  and  is  by  singling  out  the  medi: 

cuss  “Time  to  Measure.”  Louis  Vicepresident  general  magazines  are  under  that  can  be  used  to  advantap 

E.  Heindel,  San  Jose  (Calif)  x  consideration.  and  then  testing  the  size  arc 

Mercury  and  News  chairman  Spokesman  Review  frequency  of  insertions,  plit 

Tthl  nIeA  sTes  -J^rSg  Chronicle.  Panel  speakers  ,  ,  '  ,  *  „  the  copy  appeals  that  p. 

Committee  will  announce  new  Loftus  Elected  Prexy  across  the  house  specialties,  th 

staff  sales’ development  aids  in  Of  Dallas  AANR  Chapter  atmosphere,  or  create  mapet 

connection  with  “Projecf^Fol-  ^d  M.  Loftus,  manager  of  to  draw  customers  in  and  bm: 

low  Through.”  Moloney,  Regan  and  sfhmitt,  _ _ 


^Through.”  Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt.  ,,  r  „„ 

Monday  afternoon  will  be  de-  .Tr'?T  Inc.,  has  been  elected  presi-  He  cites  the  case  of  « 


Monday  afternoon  will  be  de-  Inc.,  has  been  elected  presi-  ^  ^  „  k 

voted  to  NAEA  roundtable  dis-  H®-  operator  who  successfully 

cussions  under  the  direction  of  Tv„  ^  ^J^^Pte^  of  the  American  Asso^  a  Program  on  a  budget  of  6^ 

Grant  Stone,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  ®i«t?on  of  Newspaper  Repre-  advertising  anci 

Press,  as  chairman  TV,o  .  Advertising  Columns  ^  promotion. 


Press,  as  chairman.  The  agency-  wTxi  .»  TT  t  sentatives. 

aHvarfGar  ,„!n  r„ii  •  .  Weekly;  Fred  Jones,  Pueblo 


Mondav  aftpvnnnn  (Colo.)  Star- J  oumal.  Chief  tain,  Other  new  officers  elected  are  increase  in  inter-industry  pn-i 

“A  Profitable  Monday  Promo-  Hector  M.  Hill,  manager,  the  grams  to  promote  eating  on'., 
Fischel  on  Tuesday  tion;”  Thomas  Mays,  Charles-  Jd'n  Budd  Company,  vicepresi-  “Some  food  manufacturers  ha« 

Victor  A.  Fischel,  president,  (W.  Va.)  Gazette,  “Thar’s  ^"<1  Herbert  Taylor,  vice-  already  stepped  up  their  ac( 

House  of  Seagram,  will  be  the  Gold  In  Thim  Thar  Wimmin —  president  and  general  manager,  vertising  programs  to 
Tuesday  luncheon  speaker.  Linage  and  Good  Will  Too.”  Texas  Harte  -  Hanks  Newspa-  operate  with  the  restaurant  ii  ] 
Other  speakers  on  the  Tuesday  Don  Nutter,  Long  Beach  PC'"®’  seCietary-treasurer.  dustry. 

program  will  include:  (Calif.)  Independent,  Press-  Sam  Papert,  president,  Ar-  “However,  restaurant  open 

James  W.  Petty,  Jr.,  general  Telegram,  “Zone  Advertising  Is  kansas  Dailies,  Inc.,  was  named  tors  must  realize  that  sue, 
merchandise  manager,  H  &  S  Insurance,”  Kenneth  Brennan,  national  director.  Named  to  the  cooperation  will  continue  onljj', 
Pogue  Co.,  Cincinnati,  “The  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican,  board  of  directors  were  Sloane  if  the  restaurant  industry  n-|i 
Siamese  Twins;”  Charles  Bud-  “An  Easter  Parade  Promotion  McCauley,  manager.  The  Bran-  spends  by  (1)  taking  advat- 

die,  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son,  tRat  Really  Clicked;”  Robert  ham  Company,  and  Albert  W.  tage  of  this  advertising  at/ 

president,  Chicago  Chapter,  Witte,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Howe,  vicepresident  and  g^eneral  promotion,  and  (2)  then  p”' 

American  Association  of  News-  Star  and  Tribune,  “More  Time  manager,  Burke,  Kuiper  and  moting  the  manufacturan 

paper  Representatives,  who  will  for  Selling;”  Fred  Moffett,  Mahoney,  Inc.  products  and  brands. 


Mr.  Nejelski  forecasts  a:i 


Fischel  on  Tuesday 
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In  Greater  Philadelphia, 


The  Bulletin  delivers  more  copies 


to  more  people  every  7  days 


than  any  other  newspaper 


Housewives  of  Greater  Philadelphia  spend  a  lot  of  money— 
.'$1,400,000,000  a  year  on  food  alone!  To  reach  them  with  your 
sales  message,  use  their  favorite  newspaper— The  Evening*  and 
Sunday  Bulletin. 

Philadelphia  families  read  and  enjoy  The  Bulletin.  And  they’re 
enthusiastic  about  The  Sunday  Bulletin  and  its  new  look. 

With  10  separate  sections  and  R.O.P.  editorial  and  advertising 
color,  the  bright,  easy-to-read  Sunday  Bulletin  is  now  published 
on  new  presses,  in  new  type,  in  the  most  modern  newspaper 
plant  in  the  world. 

In  Greater  Philadelphia,  your  sales  story  goes  home  to  more 
families  every  seven  days 'in  The  Bulletin  .  .  .  their  favorite 
newspaper.  Philadelphians  buy  The  Bulletin,  read  it,  trust  it 
and  respond  to  the  advertising  in  it.  The  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia. 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody 
reads  The  Bulletin 


Advtrtlilng  OiHees:  Philadalphia,  30th  and  Markat  Straats 
Naw  York,  28S  Madison  Ava.  *  Chicago,  520  N.  Michigan  Ava. 

Reprasantoflvas;  Sawyar  Farguton  Walkar  Company  in  Datroit 
Atlanta  •  Lot  Angalat  •  San  Francisco 

*Large»t  evening  newepaprr  in  America 
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fhriflianiiUtrald 


plete  line  of  lipsticks,  nail  for  the  first  time  at  the  Mer-  Company  to  handle  its  $1,000, 
enamel,  manicurinj?  products,  chandise  Mart  in  Chicago  Jan.  000  ad  program, 
eye  makeup  and  liquid  rouge,  9. 

effective  Feb.  9.  BBDO  has  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  already 

dbeen  handling  Revlon’s  Satin-  handles  the  advertising  for 
Set  hair  spray  and  Touch-and-  Whirlpool-Seeger  Corporation’s 
Glow  liquid  makeup.  home  laundry  equipment. 

Advertising  of  the  additional 

products  going  to  BBDO  was  Account  Changes  .  .  . 

•  formerly  placed  through  Nor- 

man,  Craig  &  Kummel.  •  Whitehall  Pharmacal  Com- 

‘ Revlon’s  total  hillings  run  Pany  will  move  the  major  por- 
iUp  around  $6,000,000  with  some  $8,000,000  account, 

j:„  $2,000,000  going  to  newspaper  comprising  Anacin,  Preparation 

space.  ^  ^  number  of  other 

A  new  agency  will  be  named  products,  from  Biow-Beirn- 
shortly  to  handle  Silicare  medi-  Toigo  to  Ted  Bates  &  Co.,  ef- 
rds,  cated  hand  lotion.  fective  April  1. 

’  »T  •  As  first  .step  in  more  ag- 

as  gressive  ad  program  for  ’56, 

RCA  Appliances  Dad’s  Root  Beer  Company  (E 

eing  Whirlpool-Seeger  Corporation  &  f*'  Nov.  12,  ’55,  page  18) 
announces  the  appointment  of  appointed  The  Martin 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  Inc.,  to  Company,  Chicago,  to  handle 
handle  the  adverti.sing  for  the  account, 
new  RCA  Whirlpool  freezers  •  Johnson  Motors,  manufac- 
d  by  and  for  RCA  Estate  Ranges.  turer  of  outboard  motors,  has 
com-  The  new  freezers  were  shown  named  J.  Walter  Thomp.son  ^an.  18. 


AD  AGENCIES 


N.  Y,  Ad  Club 
Marks  50  Years 


President  Thomas  B.  Hair* 
announced  that  the  occasio: 
will  be  a  Salute  to  New  Yori 
as  the  advertising  center  of  tht 
world.  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagnt: 
will  speak  on  the  subject,  l* 
will  Bruce  Barton,  chairman  o: 
the  hoard  of  Batten,  Bartoi, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

On  its  Golden  Anniversan; 
the  club,  boasting  2,100  mem-' 
bers,  will  review  the  work  t 


a  billion  bonus  market  blanketed  by 

The  Miami  Herald  alone! 


vertising  profession  over  twi 
years.  Many  of  the  practices  ii-] 
troduced  by  the  club  have  In¬ 
come  standard  today. 

Backing  the  movement  fo: 
Truth  in  Advertising,  the  Chi 
organized  the 


Hoae  SOUND 


tS  BEACH 
PALM  BEACH 
LAKE  WORTH 


POMPANO 


first  Vigilano 
Committee — quickly  adopted  b; 
clubs  over  the  country.  The* 
Vigilance  Committees  soon  be 
came  the  Better  Business  fit 
reaus  of  today. 

The  club  was  one  of  the  or¬ 
ganizers  of  the  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs,  now  known 


lOLLVWOOO 


the  Advertising  Federation  oi' 
America,  composed  of  115  cluh^ 
throughout  the  U.  S.  The  cIk 
originated  and  now  houses  tin 
only  Hall  of  Fame  for  Advei 
tising. 


THIS  YEAR  SELL  THE  ENTIRE 

GOLD  COAST  AT  ONE  LOW  COST 


GREATER  MIAMI  —  the  nation's  fastest-growing  met¬ 
ropolitan  market  (U.S.  Census) 

FORT  LAUDERDALE  (Broward  County)  —  leading  the 
nation  in  retail  sales  gain,  1944-54 

PLUS  the  rest  of  the  rich  Gold  Coast  market,  from 
Ft.  Pierce  to  Key  West 

A  Population  1,100,000  plus  3  million  tourists  yearly 
A  Retail  sales  over  I  %  billion  annually 
See  your  SB&F  man  today 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT.  Publisher  STORY.  BROOKS  i  FINLEY.  National  Reps. 
WQAM.  WPAIvl-FM.  Affiliated  Stations 
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diversify  makes  a  difference 
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makes  ffie  Spokane  Mat4oet 

different  too  I 


Hair* 
L'casio! 
r  Yori 
of  tht 
Vagnt 
ect,  I! 
man  o: 
Bartoi 


AND  IT'S  ONE  OF  THE  THREE  MUST 
MARKETS  IN  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 


'eisan 
)  men- 
vork  i: 
the  ai^ 
^er  tls' 
tices  in- 
ave  be: 


Industrial  diversification— a  major  key  to  the  Spokane 
Market’s  economic  vigor  and  stability— is  a  continuing 
process  which  broadens  the  horizons  of  opportunity,  encour¬ 
aging  new  enterprise  and  stimulating  the  flow  of  population 
to  this  busy.  area.  New  techniques  are  raising  the  productiv¬ 
ity  and  prosperity  of  the  region’s  basic  industries- mining, 
agriculture,  livestock,  lumbering  .  .  .  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments  arc  expanding  in  size,  variety,  and  number. 

More  and  bigger  payrolls  arc  reflected  in  augmented  demand 
for  an  ever  greater  variety  of  consumer  goods.  Well  over  a 
million  residents,  with  more  money  than  ever  to  spend,  make 
the  Spokane  Market  more  than  ever  a  mus/  on  your  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  promotion  program. 

Make  1956  your  biggest  year  .  .  .  take  fullest  advantage  of 
the  big— and  steadily  increasing— sales  potential  of  this  rich 
and  still-growing  market,  through  the  two  daily  newspapers 
that  grow  with  the  country— The  Spokesman-Review  and 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle.  Delivering  the  greatest  circulation 
in  their  history,  they  are  recognized  as  the  most  effective 
sales-activating  medium  in  the  billion-dollar  Spokane  Market. 
If  they  are  not  already  on  your  schedule,  make  it  a  point  to 
get  the  Spokane  story  from  your  Cresmer  &  Woodward  man. 


IDAHO 


;nt  fo: 
he  Ck: 
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/he  Spokane  Market  Beats 


1 4  states  in  Total  Retail  Sales 

30  states  in  Retail  Sales  per  capita 
39  states  in  Retail  Sales  per  store 

1 5  states  in  Total  Net  Buying  Income 

33  states  in  Net  Buying  Income  per  capita 


iin 

lND,  Oh; 
ever  ii 
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Combined  Doily  Circulation 
Over  160/000— 
81.84%  UN-duplicated 


Advorttting  ftopro«4ntotiv«4:  Crotmor  A  Woodword,  Inc.,  Now  YeHi,  ChkoQO, 

Ootroit,  let  Angotoi.  Son  FronciKO,  AHonlo.  Color  Koprotentotioot,  SUNDAY 
SPOKESMAN-REVIEW.  Comic  Soctiont;  M«i»opol!ton  Group. 
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BoA  Booklet  Stresses 
Market-by-Market  Sales 


In  addition  to  the  booklet,  the  devoted  to  run-of-paper  color 
Bureau  has  just  completed  a  the  booklet  shows  the  impres- 
color-slide  presentation  on  the  sive  growth  in  the  quality  of 
subject,  also  titled,  “The  New  newspaper  color  reproduction 
Frontiers  of  Marketing  .  .  .  and  and  points  to  the  equally  im- 
Profits.”  pressive  growth  in  the  use  of 


America’s  manufacturers,  now 
faced  with  heavier  competitive 
pressures  than  ever  before  in 
the  nation’s  history,  can  build 
their  sales  volume  most  quickly 
and  most  profitably  by  “expand¬ 
ing  in  depth”  according  to  Har¬ 
old  S.  Barnes,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

In  a  36-page  illustrated  book¬ 
let  just  published  by  the  Bureau 
and  based  on  his  speech  before 
the  fall  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers  in 
New  York  last  November,  Mr. 
Barnes  points  out  that  since 
1939,  “companies  have  had  to 
expand  five  times — just  to  hold 
their  own.’’  He  noted  further 
that  the  manufacturer  who  had 
three  competitors  before  the 
war  now  has  seven  or  eight — 
“all  fighting  tooth  and  nail.” 

‘Marketing  in  Depth’ 

This  situation,  he  declares, 
demands  “marketing  in  depth 
.  .  .  working  the  rich  veins  of 
gold  in  your  best  markets  be¬ 
fore  you  dissipate  too  much 
energy  and  money  on  low-grade 
ore  .  .  .  Sell  and  advertise  where 


rBrush-^ 
Moore  1 
newspaper^ 


1  locally - 
influenced 
Ohio  j 
Vmarketslk 


The  Canton  ReiMMitory.  The  ^ 
'  Marlon  Star.  The  Salem  Newn.  The 
Steubenville  HeraUI-Star.  The  INirtiroouth 
Time*.  The  fronton  Tribune.  The  , 
East  Liverpool  Review. 


the  most  people  already  want 
to  buy  your  product.” 

The  booklet  titled  “The  New 
Frontiers  of  Marketing  .  .  .  and 
Profits,”  contains  a  number  of 
examples  of  companies  which 
have  substantially  increased 
their  shares  of  the  markets  for 
their  products  by  following  this 
course.  Among  them  are  Rhein- 
gold  Beer,  Old  Judge  Coffee', 
Monsanto  Chemical  Co.’s  “all,” 
Duncan  Hines  Cake  Mixes. 

Mr.  Barnes  points  to  Rhein- 
gold’s  sales  performance  as 
proof  that  “there’s  gold  right  in 
your  own  backyard.”  RheingoTd 
has  become  the  fifth  biggest 
seller  among  the  nation’s  beers, 
he  notes,  “by  concentrating 
most  of  its  sales  and  advertis¬ 
ing  effort  within  an  85-mile 
radius”  of  its  home  base. 

Old  Judge  Coffee,  which  re¬ 
stricts  its  marketing  to  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  area,  has  achieved 
first  rank  in  St.  Louis,  Mr. 
Barnes  shows.  “In  fact,”  he 
adds,  “three  other  local  or  re¬ 
gional  brands  outrank  the  best¬ 
selling  national  brand  of  cof¬ 
fee  there.” 

Astonishing  Results 
Monsanto’s  “all”  detergent, 
virtually  unknown  five  years 
ago,  says  Mr.  Barnes,  has 
achieved  “astonishing  results” 
by  concentrating  its  sales  and 
advertising  in  165  high-poten¬ 
tial  metropolitan  areas.  Within 
two  years,  he  indicates,  the 
product  greatly  increased  its 
share  of  the  business  in  numer¬ 
ous  markets.  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  for  example,  and  in  In¬ 
dianapolis  it  jumped  from 
eighth  place  in  1953  to  third  in 
early  1955,  and  in  Salt  Lake 
City  from  ninth  to  third,  ac¬ 
cording  to  consumer  brand  jtre- 
ference  rankings. 


For  iO  years  New 
York's  leading  inde¬ 
pendent  news  service. 

280  Broadway,  New  York 


Profits.”  pressive  growth  in  the  use  of 

Marketing  in  depth — “fine-  R.O.P.  color,  both  editorially 
tooth-combing”  and  dominating  and  in  advertising, 
high-consumption  markets  —  is  Color  is  now  offered  by  656 
achieved  most  economically  and  dailies,  the  booklet  notes,  with  a 
most  profitably  by  a  heavy  combined  circulation  of  41,000, 
market  -  by  -  market  newspaper  000,  and  in  1954  the  use  of  run¬ 
advertising  program,  Mr.  of-paper  color  by  national  and 
Barnes  indicated.  retail  advertisers  totaled  69, 


Barnes  indicated.  retail  advertisers  totaled  69, 

D  ^  .  531,000  lines. 

Reserve  Coverage,  Impact  ,,L 

_  .  ’  .  “Because  newspapers  are  so 

To  the  misconception  oc-  ^eyed  to  their  readen 

casionally  expressed  that  news- 

paper  advertising  is  ‘  too  ex-  newspapers’  progress  in  edi- 
pensive,”  he  answers,  “Not  if  mechanical  tech- 

you  reserve  the  coverage  and  matched  by  th. 

the  impact  of  newspapers  for  ess  in  circulation,  “h 

your^^  high  -  consumption  mar-  demands  ob 

®  ,  people’s  time,  both  by  new  a^ 

The  cost  of  a  nied,um  he  by  new  media,”  ho 

notes,  depends  on  the  adyer-  declares,  “newspapers’  circuli. 
tiser  s  point  of  view  He  points  g^^„ds  at  an  all-time  high 

out  that  the  Lux  Video  Theatre  55  ^ 

uses  three  television  stations  in  195i 

he  adds,  the  number  of  hou9^ 
of  $140,000,  and  that  the  same  in  the  U.  S.  has  shown  an 


amount  of  money  w’ould  buy  a 
schedule  of  32,000  lines  in  every 


“unpi-ecedented  increase”  of  34 
per  cent;  and  newspapers  have 


one  of  the  40  daily  newspapers  .^Heied  this  growth  with  an 
in  the  state.  ,  .  . 

T,  .  ..  i.  ii.  i.  „  ,  i  equal  percentage  increase  ii 
Pointing  out  that  “we’re  not  eiWulation. 
comparing  the  respective  merits  ^ 

of  TV  and  newspapers,”  Mr. 

Barnes  said,  “We’re  merely  Chrysler  Appoints 
showmg  what  those  TV  dollars 
would  buy  in  newspapers  in  the 

same  markets.  And  they’ll  buy  appointment  of  Richard 


something  else  —  they’ll  buy  h'*  l^orbes  as  director  of  ad- 
dominance  over  your  competi-  vertising  and  sales  promotion 
tion.  For  very,  very  few  na-  the  central  sales  staff  of 
tional  advertisers  run  schedules  Chrysler  Corporation  was  an 


of  even  16,500  lines.” 

Cites  2  Advantages 
In  1954,  he  said  only  nine  in- 


nounced  this  week  by  Chaiia 
L.  Jacobson,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  sales. 

In  his  newly-created  post,  Mr. 


dividual  products — five  of  them  Forbes  will  have  general  super¬ 
automobiles — used  25,000  lines  vision  over  all  corporation  ad-  ; 
or  more  per  newspaper.  News-  vertising  and  sales  promotion  i 
papers,  therefore,  “offer  the  activities  and  will  coordinate  tin  1 
alert  advertiser  the  oppoi-tunity  adver  tising  and  sales  promotion 
to  accomplish  two  important  of  the  divisional  staffs, 
things  at  one  and  the  same  time  For  eight  year  s  pr  ior  to  joi^ 
— 1.  Saturate  his  best  markets;  ing  Chrysler  Corporation,  Mr 
2.  Completely  dominate  his  com-  Forbes  was  with  General  Elec- 
petition  in  those  markets.”  trie  Company  in  New  York  City, ; 

Newspapers  have  changed  im-  for  the  first  four  years  as  ad  j 
pressively  and  in  a  variety  of  ver  tising  and  sales  promotion  j 
ways  in  the  past  25  years,  Mr.  manager  for  major  appliance ) 
Barnes  indicated.  Pictures  in  lines  and  for  the  last  four  as ; 
the  booklet  show,  among  other  advertising  consultant  on  Gen-, 
advances:  the  vast  increase  in  eral  Electric’s  central  staff  for: 
food  news  coverage,  in  .both  pic-  advertising  and  sales  promo- 
tures  and  text;  greater  atten-  tion. 

tion  to  and  brighter  ti-eatment  Prior  to  that  he  was  for  twe 
of  sports  news;  increased  edi-  years  director  of  advertisinj 
torial  scope — teen-age  columns,  and  promotion  for  the  War  As- 
TV  and  radio  guides,  photogra-  sets  Administration  in  Floridi 
phy  columns,  do-it-yourself  A  graduate  of  Williams  Collef 
pages,  gardening,  home  plan-  in  1936,  he  was  employed  » 
ning,  recorded  music,  travel,  newspapers  in  New  York’s 
etc.;  cleaner  and  more  attractive  Westchester  County  in  both  ^ 


typography  and  makeup. 
ROP  Color  Data 


vertising  and  editorial  capK-j 
ities  before  joining  the  Cotfl 


In  a  special  four-page  section  Guar-d  during  World  War  II-  | 
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AAAK£S  SENSe  TO  AAE.TOO.  LET^  PO  ^ 
$OMe7HIN6  ABOOr  IT  NOw/  5HOUUP 
HELP  a/ERy  APVERTlSING  OA^SIRCATIOK/ 
WE  WAMT  TO  BUILP  UP/ ^  ^ 


APmR  ■me  WAR,  A 
we  HAP  eREAT  Hopes 
FOR  CENTeRV/LLE.^ 


The  Publishers  Weapon 


^URB...INPUSrRy  WAS^ 
,OO)N6T0  PeCEWtRALIZE 
)  NEW  PLANTS  WERE 
60ING  TO  be  BWLT  HBSE 
WE  WERE  REALLY 

GOING  TO  boom/  you 

GAIP  SO  IN  yOUR.  y 
XEPlTORIALS/^/ 


f  secAuse  we  sat  back  anp 

^PPEN^  /  T'OUS/  WHAT  we  OUGHT  > 
^Ijppf^  MOOO  IS  START SEUINO  ) 
KNOWWHX^  ] — ^CENTERVILLB...  V 


mT  MAy  BE 
ALL  RIGHT  FOR 
^-me  BIO  CITES 
\  BUT...  y 


^  WE  CAN  PO  IT,  too/ 
ANP  IT  WONY  take  a  mint 
^  LET  ME  SHOW  YOU 
"^MV  IPBA... 


HERE'S  OUR  WEAPON...rHE  WALL  STREPr 
JOURNAL.  Vve  LOOKEP  INTO  THIS  CLOSELy 

CAU 


Published  at:  NEW  YORK  44  Broad  st.  •  CHICAGO  711  West  Monroe  st.  •  DALLAS  911  Young  st.  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  415  Bush  st. 

_  ( Adv«rti»tment ) 
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JUST  LOOK  AT  ALL  TTE  SHE  UB/eiOPMBNT 
APVERTSING'  THE  JOURNAL  CARRIES/ JUST 
LOOK  AT  ALL  THE  MEPIA  PROMOTION/  THERE^ 
A  GOOD  REASON  FOR  IT— EVERyWHERE  YOU  . 
Find  susiNess^,  vou  f/np 
THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  l/r;^ 
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ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR 
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Getting  Most  Out  of 
Newspaper  Ad  Dollar 


“I  have  been  asked  to  speak 

to  you  about  one  of  the  most  (Following  are  highlights  of 
used  and  yet  one  of  the  most  talk  by  Ted  Jacobs,  president, 
misunderstood  tools  of  modem  Ted  Jacobs,  Inc.,  an  off-Main- 
retailing — your  newspaper  ad-  Street  ladies'  specialty  store  in 
vertising.  I  cannot  think  of  any  Lorain,  Ohio,  given  this  week 
medium  of  information  to  po-  during  45th  annual  convention 
tential  purchasers  that  can  pack  in  New  York  of  the  Natiotuil 
more  of  a  wallop  or  can  fall  a  Fetail  Dry  Goods  Association) . 

flatter  dud  than  your  newspa-  - - - - - 

per  ads.  This  medium,  which  you  drop  so  many  coins  and  get 
represents  the  bulk  of  your  back  a  calculated  number  of  re¬ 

communication  line  to  your  cus-  suits.  It’s  not  a  mathematical 
tomer,  is  a  highly  specialized  proposition — that  is,  if  a  six- 
and  stimulating  activity  ...  if  inch  ad  brings  in  so  much  busi- 
it  is  controlled  and  directed  by  ness,  a  twelve-inch  ad  isn’t  nec- 
experienced  hands.  If  handled  essarily  going  to  bring  in  twice 
carelessly,  it  can  destroy  you,  that  much.  Advertising  is  not 
burn  up  your  profits  and  your  predictable — just  as  the  fashion 
business.  business  itself  is  not  predict- 

“You  should  bear  in  mind  able, 

that  you  cannot  hope  to  grow  “And  yet,  it  is  not  a  gamble, 
and  realize  your  full  potential  Used  correctly,  advertising  can 
without  advertising  and  promo-  be  your  most  powerful  device, 
tion.  .  .  “We  used  to  waste  a  lot  of 

“Make  no  mistake  about  it,  our  advertising  money  and  I 

how'ever,  the  results  from  your  feel  sure  that  a  lot  of  you  are 

newspaper  advertising  are  dif-  in  the  same  boat.  Most  retailers 
ficult  to  measure.  Advertising  are  so  very  busy  with  many  de- 
is  not  a  slot  machine  into  which  tails  that  they  usually  do  the  could  improve  our  operation.  as  a  place  to  shop. 

- thing  that  is  most  pressing  at  “Recognizing  that  newspaper  “I  then  realized  that  we 

moment.  Naturally,  there  is  advertising  was  the  best  silent  needed  greater  advance  plan- 

a  deadline  for  newspaper  adver-  salesman  we  have,  and  our  most  ning  and  preparation  with  a 

mSS  *  tising  and  I  would  always  come  potent  force  of  communication,  systematic  approach  to  the  sub- 

in  just  under  the  deadline.  In  yet  I  was  aware  that  in  many  ject  so  that  we  could  get  the 

AND  addition,  I  would  take  a  mat,  instances  it  was  running  us  in-  efficient  results  we  were  after. 

^  the  first  appropriate  mat  of  stead  of  our  guiding  it.  Oh,  “The  first  most  important 
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2nd  Largest 
Machine  Tool  Center 


Not  only  is  Remarkable 
Rockford,  Illinois  the  2nd 
largest  Machine  Tool 
Center,  but  is  also  the 
center  of  a  rich 
agricultural  territory.  It  is 
13th  in  the  IJ.  S.  in  total 
Postal  Savings  .  .  .  and  a 
superior  market  for  your 
products.  Write  for  new 
"facts”  booklet  today. 


UNITED  PRESS 


FULL  COLOR 


Now  Available  . . . 


THERE’S  A  SALES 
DIFFERENCE  WHEN 
YOU  USE  COLOR 


in  the  rich  Central  Ohio  market 
Starting  January  30,  1956  .  .  . 


Y«s,  now  for  the  first  time,  advertisers  can  take 
advanta9e  of  full  color  ROP  schedules,  in  the  evening 
and  Sunday  field,  to  sell  Columbus,  and  the  rich  Central 
Ohio  Market. 

In  addition  to  established  dominant  coverage  of  the 
mid-west's  number  one  test  market,  color  will  make 
your  ad  In  the  Dispatch  even  more  attractive,  more 
readable  ...  will  capture  more  attention,  more  sales. 

No  matter  what  field  your  advertising  represents  .  .  . 
retail,  food,  automotive,  drug,  industrial  or  service  .  .  . 


you  can  now  do  the  BEST  job  of  selling,  with  full 
color  ROP. 

Final  completion  of  our  $3,000,000  expansion  program. 
Including  21  units  of  new  Goss  Headliner  Presses  with 
Colortrol  and  all  other  complete,  up-to-the-minute 
innovations  makes  ROP  full  color  available.  All  contracts 
for  full  color  ROP  acceptable  for  publication  dates 
starting  January  30th,  1956.  For  rates  and  details, 

contact  General  Advertising  Department,  The  Columbus 
Dispatch,  Columbus  16,  Ohio. 


"  (Eo(umtra0  Bi9)3titch 

READ  IN  MORE  THAN  4  OUT  OF  5  COLUMBUS  HOMES  DAILY,  MORE  THAN  9  OUT  OF  10  SUNDAY 

National  representatives:  O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC.,  niw  yoik  Chicago  detioit  LOS  ANocus  SAN  niancisco 

Resort  Newspaper  Representatives.  Ina.,  Miami  Raasii 


^  depai'lmentul  sales  daily.  This  plates  and  engravings,  and  ad- 

Rctdil  Survey  ^  necessary  procedure  in  vertising  salaries,  1%%. 

order  to  follow  the  plan  1  am  “An  ^ditional  source  of  in- 
{Continued  from  page  24)  going  to  suggest.  We  look  over  come  for  advertising  can  be 

the  daily  sales  figures  of  every  obtained  from  manufacturers 
vertising  cost  in  Lorain  is  $1.25  department  and  find  on  what  ^ho  will  cooperate.  We  will 
per  inch  with  a  circulation  of  particular  day  we  had  higher  never  run  a  specific  manufac- 
25,000.  We  generally  set  aside  than  usual  sales.  These  are  days  turer’s  ad  because  be  cooper- 
a  10%  reserve  for  promotional  when  the  sales  were  high  in  a  ^tes,  but  only  will  we  advertise 
items  which  may  occur,  and  the  particular  department  without  an  item  when  it  is  good,  there- 
balance  is  actually  apportioned  the  aid  of  advertising.  Now  if  fore,  if  we  can  get  the  manu- 
to  the  various  departments.  We  the  sales  were  good  without  ad-  facturer’s  cooperation  on  this,  it 
take  the  percentage  of  business  vertising,  common  sense  tells  jg  advantageous.  In  some  fields 
each  department  does  for  that  they  would  be  many  times  merchandise  manufacturers 
month,  and  it  gets  its  propor-  better  with  an  ad  to  create  have  prearranged  programs  of 
tionate  share  of  the  advertis-  greater  traffic!  So  we  set  up  participation,  such  as  the  bra 
ing  money,  depending  on  its  the  rest  of  the  month’s  adver-  girdle  field,  the  hosiery 

sales.  .  .  ti.sing  by  using  it  on  days  when  lingerie,  etc.  In  addition, 

“We  then  start  by  checking  the  sales  were  normally  high,  you  are  doing  a  big  job, 

the  advertising  of  the  same  or  Let  us  advertise  our  depart-  have  developed  a  best  sel- 

comparable  month  last  year,  ments  on  those  days  when  they  jgj.  .^yi^h  ^  particular  manufac- 
We  check  each  ad  and  the  sales  are  normally  good  and  we’ll  turer  in  many  cases,  he  is  only 
of  that  particular  department  have  much  greater  acceptance  happy  to  participate  with 
after  the  ad,  and  see  if  there  to  them  than  by  throwing  our  qj,  some  of  your  advertis- 
were  direct  re.sults.  If  that  ad  dollars  out  in  the  advertising  of  jj^g  costs.  This  additional  ad- 
had  good  results,  we  schedule  items  or  periods  when  they  are  vertising  revenue  should  be  used 
a  .similar  ad  this  year.  For  e.\-  not  acceptable  to  the  public.  supplement  your  advertising 

ample,  if  we  had  a  coat  ad,  and  “We  now  have  a  policy  of  ad-  budget  and  not  to  take  the 
the  results  were  good  after  the  vertising  only  proven  reorder  pi^ce  of  it. 
ad,  we  plan  a  similar  ad  this  numbers.  This  is  a  much  sound-  '  «<jjj  order  to  get  further  new 
year.  To  prove  the  effectiveness  er  course  because  if  it  is  a  frggb  ideas  we  subscribe  to  cer- 
of  this  method,  during  a  previ-  proven  reorder  item  we  have  newspapers  all  over  the 

ous  year,  one  spring,  we  had  stock  to  back  it  up,  and  also  to  gountry,  to  watch  particular 
e.xcellent  results  from  some  place  in  the  window — an  addi-  stores  whose  advertising  ap- 
raincoat  ads.  Knowing  this,  the  tional  sales  aid.  We  know  that  pgals  to  us.  For  instance,  w’e 

following  year  we  planned  sim-  the  item  sold  without  advertis-  the  Sav  Francisco  Eocam- 

ilar  ads,  and  during  a  six-week  ing,  and  therefore,  common  because  we  use  the  Roos- 

period,  we  sold  1500  raincoats,  sense  tells  us  that  it  will  sell  type  girl  in  all  of  our  advertis- 

All  this  from  newspaper  adver-  much  faster  with  advertising,  Other  newspapers  we  take 

rising  alone!  “Thirdly,  this  breakdo^vn  of  to  watch  the  style  or  format  de- 

"If  the  results  were  not  good  daily  sales  helps  you  establish  ^  particular  store.  And 

after  the  ad,  however,  we  defi-  a  sense  of  timing.  lastly  we  subscribe  to  some 

nitely  do  not  want  to  repeat  it.  “After  all  this  discussion  newspapers  to  watch  items  ad- 
Hence,  w’e  go  through  and  pick  about  advertising,  you  may  be  vertised  because  we  feel  that 
out  every  ad  that  produced  good  wondering  what  percentage  of  certain  stores  develop  “best 
results  and  keep  repeating  those  our  sales  is  spent  on  it.  Our  ad-  sellers”  earlv  in  a  season,  and 
particular  items  as  long  as  they  vertising  budget  amounts  to  pjves  us  an  opportunity  to 

sell.  On  the  other  hand,  we  elim-  .5%,  broken  down  roughly  as  out  what  those  items  are. 

inate  entirely  the  ads  that  were  follows:  1)  Newspaper  adver-  “Formerly  we  subscribed  to 
not  productive.  Thus,  careful  tising,  space  only,  2y2%;  2)  nine  newspapers  throughout 
analysis  at  the  end  of  each  Direct  mail,  including  enve-  ^be  country.  We  have  now  lim- 
month,  of  the  previous  month’s  lopes,  postage,  and  inserts,  1%;  subscriptions  to  four, 

advertising  and  results,  enables  and  3)  All  other  forms  of  ad-  namely,  the  Baltimore  Evening 
us  to  set  up  some  of  our  next  vertising,  like  billboards,  bus  5?^^^  New  York  Times,  Buffalo 
year’s  ads  well  in  advance.  signs,  all  display  materials  in  Courier  Express,  and  the  San 
“Secondly,  we  break  down  our  store  and  windows,  newspaper  Francisco  Examiner.  The  ad- 

■ _ ^  vertising  of  any  other  stores  we 

wish  to  follow  are  secured 

I  'a  iTi  Business  is  People  | a  dippm^  .e™ 

II  .  Berkelmaii  Appointed 

love  Ap  Chicago  Rep. 

Chicago 

local  News!  Roger  Berkelman  has  been 

Iv  //  -  appointed  Chicago  manager  for 

\ ^  the  Arkansas  Dailies,  Mid-South 

ggmiaji  Dailies,  Southwest  Dailies,  Mis- 

.  ...  sissippi  Dailies  and  Westem 

LOCAL  news  DAILIES  -  basic  advertising  medium  ]  )ailies  as  national  advertising 

representative.  He  succeeds  the 

JULIUS  MATHEWS  special  AgencY,Inc.  - 

^  a  Sawver-Fere’uson-Walker 

Offices  and  Salesmen  in  Chicago,  new  York,  Detroit,  ^  ^  aiKei 

BOSTON,  PHILADELPHIA,  PITTSBURGH,  SYRACUSE,  and  “WHERE-  Co.,  isupev  market  Ncws  and  in 

,  s.  ever”  National  Advertising  can  be  sold.  /y  food  sales  and  merchandising 

^  with  General  Mills,  Inc. 


[  a  I  I  Business  is  People 
L L  People  love 

LOCAL  News! 

LOCAL  news  DAILIES  -  basic  advertising  medium 

JULIUS  MATHEWS  special  AgencY,Inc. 

Offices  and  Salesmen  in  Chicago,  new  York,  Detroit, 

BOSTON,  PHILADELPHIA,  PITTSBURGH,  SYRACUSE,  and  “WHERE- 

ever”  National  Advertising  can  be  sold. 


Yule  Color  Ad 
Pic  Produced 
Without  Hitch 

Klamath  Falls,  Ore.  f 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  the  E 
newspaper,  when  an  advertiser  E 
comes  in  with  a  full-page  color! 
advertisement,  incorporating  F 
massive  blocks  of  solid  color,  it  f 
can  present  mechanical  prob.  | 
lems. 

Belcastro’s  Medo-Land  Dairy  ^ 
brought  in  such  a  picture  ti  f 
the  Herald  and  News  for  the- 
Christmas  Day  paper.  The  top 
half  of  the  ad  was  a  manger 
scene  with  the  seven  Wise  Men, 
five  of  whom  had  solid  red 
robes,  the  sixth  a  dark  brown 
robe  and  the  seventh  green.  The 
brown  background  manger  was 
almost  a  solid  brown  block. 

W.  E.  (Gene)  Denton,  press 
foreman  of  the  Herald  and 
News,  and  a  longtime  press¬ 
man,  produced  the  page  with 
almost  no  strike-through  onto 
the  reverse  page  which  carried 
14  black  and  white  ads. 

Start  Ink  Drying 

“Ink  dries  by  penetration,’ 
Mr.  Denton  explained,  “so  if 
you  can  start  the  ink  drying  be 
fore  it  penetrates  too  much,  not 
only  do  you  eliminate  most  of 
the  strike-through,  but  also  the 
smear  and  offset  usually  caused 
by  concentration  of  colors.” 

To  start  the  ink  drying,  .Mr. 
Denton  added  sizing  to  the  red 
ink,  using  one  part  sizing  to 
two  parts  red  ink,  as  it  was  tho 
predominating  color.  The  i-esult- 
ing  press  job  shows  no  distortioi 
in  the  ads  on  the'  reverse  page 
as  thei-e  was  almost  no  strike 
through  at  all. 

“Sizing  can  be  purchased 
from  any  printing  ink  company 
that  handles  color,  ’  Mr.  Dentot 
commented.  “We  were  usinf 
California  Ink  Company’s  prod¬ 
ucts  on  the  job. 

“Since  the  chief  ingredient  of 
sizing  is  varnish,  the  color  wort 
acquires  a  slight  sheen,  livenim 
and  brightening  the  picture.  Oi 
common  newsprint  the  result  i‘ 
almost  magazine  reproduction.’ 
he  added. 


To  Save  Newsprint 

New  Britain,  Com 
The  New  Britain  Herali 
faced  with  a  newsprint  short 
age,  will  discontinue  its  dailf 
syndicated  columns  on  the  edi 
torial  page  on  Saturdays. 
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Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  net  paid  circulation 
during  the  six  month  period  ended  September  30, 1955 


and  on  Sunday 
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AD  CAMPAIGNS 


San  Francisco  in  linage  throughout  the  entire  “Teaching  opportunities 

California  Spray  -  Chemical  newspaper  list.  for  liberal  arts  graduates,” 

Corp.  is  expanding  its  list  to  in-  R  L.  If  ‘I  headline  on  three- 

clude  240  newspapers  for  the  Ivrueger  ISanKS  Heavily  column  display  ads  placed  in 

first  half  of  1956.  The  expanded  On  Newspapers  in  *S6  two  local  dailies  this  week. 

advertising  appropriation  (via  g.  Krueger  Brewing  Com-  - 

McCann-Erickson,  Inc.)  will  pany,  Newai'k,  N.  J.,  will  bank  brewing  firm  will  run  regular 
provide'  schedules  of  1,200  to  heavily  on  newspaper  advertis-  advertising  schedules  in  over  50 
4,500  lines  on  behalf  of  the  com-  jjjg  during  1956  to  maintain  its  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
pany’s  Ortho  fertilizers  and  in-  position  as  one  of  the  sales  and  trade  publications  in  New 
secticides.  leaders  among  eastern  brew-  England,  New  York,  and  New 

The  special  emphasis  on  news-  eries,  Walter  G.  Baumhogger,  Jersey  this  year,  Mr.  Baumhog- 
papers  with  copy  devoted  to  the  president,  told  a  company  sales  ger  said  Krueger  plans  “an  in- 
Ortho  home  and  garden  line  will  convention  in  Newark  this  week,  tensive,  high-fi  equency  cam- 
bring  about  a  general  increase  Reporting  that  the  98-year-old  paign.” 


Other  Campaigns  .  .  . 

•  A  large  share  of  Wine  Ad¬ 
visory  Board’s  spring  campaign 
will  be  devoted  to  heavy  sched¬ 
ule  of  newspaper  ads  and  TV 
spots  in  67  major  markets. 
Five  national  magazines  will 
also  be  used. 

•  Extensive  use  of  newspa¬ 
pers  will  spearhead  a  multi- 
media  schedule  by  The  Carae 
Corp.,  Freeport,  L.  I.,  makers  of 
professional  concentrates  for 
the  home  gardener. 


PERFECTION  FOLDED  — 
Perforator  Paper  is  available 
in  both  "/it"  and  Vt”  standard 
widths; special  widths  on  order. 
Folds  are  19”  apart;  paper 
dispenses  directly  from  carton 
to  perforating  machine. 


Single  Ad  Sells 
373  Easy  Chairs 


Los  Angeles 

A  year-long  weekly  series  of 
“Diamond  Jubilee  Value”  adi 
provided  a  continuous  succeaa 
throughout  the  75th  anniversary 
year  of  Barker  Bros. 

One  of  this  series  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  single  newspaper 
sold  375  grain  leather  lounge 
chairs  priced  at  $155  each  for 
a  $58,125  total.  Sell-ups  and 
other  selections  resulting  from 
the  ad  may  have  brought  the 
total  quantity  to  an  even  highet 
level.  Editor  &  Publisher  is  ad¬ 
vised. 

“Our  ‘Diamond  Jubilee 
Values’  were  almost  uniformly 
successful  during  1955,  and  con¬ 
tributed  a  great  deal  to  the  su^ 
cess  of  our  year-long  celebra¬ 
tion,”  K.  S.  Pelton,  publicity  di¬ 
rector,  reports. 

The  special  series  ran  ead 
Sunday  on  page  five  of  the  Lm 
Angeles  Times.  Each  ad  fea¬ 
tured  a  single  item  and  waa 
purchased  in  quantity  to  last 
through  at  least  one  week  of 
selling  in  all  of  Barker  Bros.  16 
stores,  Mr.  Pelton  explained. 

The  page-length  chair  copy 
was  seven  columns  wide.  An  il¬ 
lustration  of  chair  and  its 
matching  ottoman,  which  soU 
for  $57.50,  occupied  most  of  the 
upper  half  of  the  copy.  A  letter 
of  recommendation  from  the 
manufacturer  was  reproduced 
in  the  lower  left-hand  side. 


YOU  GAIN  ^  WAYS 

with  C/ 
PERFECTION  FOLDED 
PERFORATOR  PAPER 


I  ■  ■  No  need  to  rewind  to  get  at  start  of  mes- 

I  sage.  Just  FLIP  OVER  and  you’re  ready  to  go. 

Less  roll  changing.  PERFECTION 
;  FOLDED'S  3,000  to  9,000  foot  lengths  give 

21  to  63  hours  of  UNINTERRUPTED  SER- 
;  '  VICE,  on  the  average. 

jfjjf  ^Sa  Faster,  easier  filing.  Paper  is  already 
folded;  no  need  to  crimp,  and  crease. 

WIRE,  WRITE,  OR  CALL  FOR  FULL  DETAILS 

IS  YOUR  PROTECTION 

The  World’s  Leading  Brand  of  Communication  Papers 
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if  you  haven't  taken  a  look  at  San  Jose 
and  the  Mercury-News  of  late,  you  should! 
Net  paid  circulation  is  up  18,000  in  one 
year,  and  we're  a  "High  Spot"City  in  Retail 
Sales  every  month!  Find  out  why  .  .  . 


100.000 


-Son  Jncp,  ki  M  and  Ijoa  C^m  fioK  JoiC  Only  uHik  -llifi 

Mercury  and  News 

A  RIDDER  NEWSPAPf€R 

1 

represented  nationally  by  RIDDER-JOHNS,  INC. 
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Wage  Index 
Climbs  41%; 
BLSUplL5% 

Chicago 

The  average  newspaper  em¬ 
ploye  is  better  off  today  than 
at  any  comparable  period  since 
June,  1948,  when  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  began 
keeping  track  of  his  earnings 
through  its  semi-annual  wage 
and  salary  survey. 

The  current  survey,  made  by 
Inland  last  November  and  re¬ 
lated  to  the  national  consumer 
price  index  shows  that  while 
the  cost  of  living  has  risen  11.- 
6%  since  June,  1948,  the  In¬ 
land’s  average  wage  index  has 
climbed  41%.  Here’s  how  the 
Inland  puts  it: 

Earnings  Ahead  of  C  of  L 

“In  June,  1948,  the  average 
general  news  reporter  received 
$46.77  weekly.  In  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rising  cost 
of  living  he  would  have  to  re¬ 
ceive  $52.34  today.  According 
to  the  Inland  survey  he  receives 
$69.76. 

“Based  on  June,  1948  earn¬ 
ing  an  ad  salesman  would  have 
to  get  $62.70  today  to  meet 
higher  costs.  According  to  the 
survey  he  is  getting  $77.27. 
The  office  clerk  would  have  to 
get  $37.25.  According  to  the 
survey  he  is  getting  $46.49. 
These  earnings  figures  are  rec¬ 
ord  highs  in  the  Inland’s  sur- 
vey-to-survey  comparisons. 

“Compositors,  the  fourth 
classification  studied,  averaged 
$1,534  an  hour  in  June  1948. 
To  meet  rising  costs  they 
would  have  to  receive  $1,717 
today;  but  according  to  the  In¬ 
land  survey  they  receive  $2,105, 
a  fraction  below  the  $2,107  re¬ 
ported  in  November,  1954,  but 
an  increase  over  the  $2,089  re¬ 
ported  in  June,  1955.” 


Inland’s  report  on  average 
earnings  is  based  on  figures  ob¬ 
tained  from  158  newspapers 
participating  in  the  survey. 
The  figures  include  reports 
from  papers  in  small  communi¬ 
ties  as  well  as  cities  of  over 
100,000  and  are  weighted  to 
counteract  year-to-year  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  proportion  of  large 
to  small  papers  participating. 

Figures  probably  do  not  in¬ 
dicate  the  true  average  for 
newspapers  generally,  the  In¬ 
land  explained,  because  its  sur¬ 
vey  includes  more  smaller 
dailies  than  large  ones.  A 
breakdown  of  papers  partici¬ 
pating,  according  to  population 
groups,  shows  39  papers  from 
towns  under  10,000  ;  32  from 
10  to  15,000;  16  from  15  to 
20,000;  29  from  20  to  30,000; 
26  from  30  to  50,000  ;  8  from 
50  to  100,000;  and  7  over  100,- 
000. 

• 

Horse  Hurdles 
Tax  Barrier 

Norristown,  Pa. 

A  statement  by  Ralph  Beaver 
Strassburger,  publisher  of  the 
Norristown  Timea-Herald,  who 
is  living  in  France,  said  Dec.  30 
that  the  U.  S.  Government  is 
returning  his  race  horse,  Mahan. 

The  horse,  a  contestant  in  an 
international  race  in  Maryland 
in  November,  was  detained  in 
this  country  when  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  placed  a  tax 
lien  on  the  animal. 

Mr.  Strassburger’s  statement, 
cabled  from  France,  said: 

“This  horse  was  in  America 
by  invitation  and  was  granted 
free  entry  by  customs  authori¬ 
ties.  Despite  this  fact,  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Service  placed 
a  tax  lien  on  the  horse  although 
the  lien  was  already  covered 
and  paid  in  full  after  deductions 
were  made  so  that  interest  on 
interest  was  not  charged.” 


Proxy  Fight 
Near  Climax 
At  Enquirer 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

A  full-fledged  proxy, battle  is 
the  latest  development  in  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer’s  “family” 
dispute.  Former  City  Editor 
John  F.  Cronin,  discharged  re¬ 
cently  by  Publisher  Roger  H. 
Ferger,  has  asked  1,700  share¬ 
holders  for  their  proxy  votes  so 
that  he  can  re-elect  James  H. 
Ratliff  to  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors.  Mr.  Ratliff  was  ousted  as 
vicepresident  and  secretary  of 
the  Board  and  also  was  dis¬ 
charged  as  a  columnist  on  the 
staff  of  the  Enquirer. 

Another  letter  was  sent  by 
Mr.  Ferger  to  stockholders  ask¬ 
ing  for  support  of  manage¬ 
ment’s  proxy  committee  at  the 
annual  meeting  Jan.  17.  This 
committee  intends  “to  vote  in 
favor  of  the  candidates  nomi¬ 
nated  by  management,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Ferger’s  letter. 

Berne  on  Ferger  Slate 

Mr.  Ferger  announced  that 
management  has  invited  J. 
Henry  Berne  to  permit  his  name 
to  be  included  as  a  nominee  for 
election  to  the  Board  and  he 
has  accepted.  Mr.  Berne,  a  for¬ 
mer  Enquirer  employe,  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  individual 
stockholder,  owning  more  than 
$150,000  worth  of  Enquirer 
stock.  He  has  been  supporting 
the  fight  to  reinstate  Mr.  Cro¬ 
nin  and  Mr.  Ratliff  to  their  jobs. 

Mr.  Ferger’s  letter  to  stock¬ 
holders  reads  as  follows: 

“The  Enquirer  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  the  most  profitable  year 
in  its  114  years  of  existence. 
Our  success  during  the  past 
three  years  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  broad 
business  experience  and  ability 
of  our  directors. 


■ 


Mr.  Cronin,  in  his  bid  fo; 
proxies,  wrote  as  follows: 

“The  chief  issue  at  the  En 
quirer  is  whether  or  not  you  thi 
owner  of  this  corporation  are  u 
have  anything  to  say  about  th< 
company  you  own.  And  yo. 
have  good  reason  to  say  plenh 

“The  President  infers  that  th? 
controversy  is  an  attempt  ti 
overthrow  management.  Don: 
you  believe  it.  All  that  the  ma 
jority  of  the  Enquirer  employe 
ask  is  that  management  be  hei 
accountable  to  the  people  wh 
own  the  paper — the  people  wh 
saved  the  independence  of  th> 
Enquirer  in  1952. 

“James  Ratliff  has  been  firec 
because  he  attempted  to  hole 
management  accountable  to  it 
owners.  He  had  tried  in  vain  ti 
persuade  management  to  hal 
waste  and  extravagance. 

“You  have  read  the  story  o: 
the  monumental  salaries  of  tb 
two  top  men,  put  through  b; 
the  President  personally.  De 
you  know  that  if  the  two  to; 
men  had  been  cut  down  to  i 
total  salary  and  expense  o' 
$142,000  this  year  every  one  of 
the  4200  stockholders  could  havt 
received  40  cents  a  share  or  49 
on  their  money  instead  of  onlt 
3%?  Don’t  you  think  $142,(H)if 
would  have  been  enough  for  tb! 
two  men  whose  management  hail 
never  kept  more  than  about  sj^. 
cents  of  each  dollar  of  inconK 
even  though  that  income  totalec'  j 
$14,500,000  this  year? 

“Neither  Mr.  Ratliff  nor  l(- 
have  any  personal  ambitions  ic 
this  effort.  We  both  desire  ear  ■ 
nestly  to  serve  the  paper  we 
have  served  for  a  total  of  45 
years  to  the  fullest  measure  o! 
our  capacities.” 

• 

Washington  Editor 
Cops  ‘Top  10’  Prize 

Cincinnati  : 

President  Eisenhower’s  hear 
attack  was  the  top  story  of  195^ 
in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer’s  an 


f 


“You  are  probably  aware  that  nual  consensus  of  the  10  Best 
a  small  group  of  employe-  Stories  of  the  year.  Others  ot  ^ 
shareholders  has  been  conduct-  the  list  were  the  Summit  Con  j 
ing  a  campaign  against  your  feretice,  Salk  vaccine,  Princess  j 
directors  and  management,  and  Margaret,  hurricanes  and  floods.  ^ 
have  raised  many  questions  Malenkov  and  Bulganin,  Peroc  / 
about  our  management  of  your  ousting,  Colorado  plane  crash  J 
property.  In  order  that  these  labor  developments  and  de  S 
questions  may  be  impartially  segregation  developments.  ^ 
considered  an  independent  firm  Newbold  Noyes  Jr.,  assistant  | 
of  management  consultants  will  editor  of  the  Washington  (B 
be  retained  promptly  to  make  C.)  Evening  Star,  won  the 
a  thorough  study  of  all  aspects  newsman’s  award  of  $50  fo: 
of  our  operations.  Following  the  marking  all  10  stories,  with 
Annual  Meeting  and  the  submis-  four  of  them  in  correct  ordei 
sion  of  the  report  of  that  study  Fred  D.  Niemes,  a  retiree 
the  new  Board  of  Directors  will  railroad  civil  engineer,  won  tb 
be  requested  to  reconsider  with  readers’  prize  of  $100,  picking 
an  open  mind  all  the  issues  that  nine  out  of  ten,  with  six  b 
have  been  raised  by  this  group.”  correct  order. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  January  14,  1934 
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GREAT  NEWSPAPERS! 


n 


^  This  artklu  is  r0prinfd  from  NORTHWEST  COMMUNICATIONS,  bullolin  of  Iho  School 

jf/  of  Communitaliotts,  Univorsity  of  Washington. 

A 

What  is  a  great  newspaper? 

In  any  group  of  intelligent  journalists  there  would  he  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  was  meant  hy  the  question  and  there  would  be  great 
Xr  variation  in  the  answers.  But  if  each  journalist  indicated  some  of  the  news- 

lOAV  \  papers  he  especially  respected,  a  pattern  of  greatness  might  be  worked  out. 

JjHA  /  flj  Accordingly,  a  group  of  outstanding  journalists  was  asked  to  suggest 

f  I  I 'v  the  ten  greatest  papers.  There  were  29  replies  from  editors  of  large  and 

mil  small  papers;  from  every  region;  and  from  syndicated  columnists  working 

^  ^  national  scale. 

Two  newspapers  appear  on  all  the  lists.  They  are  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal.  The  next  highest  number  of  votes  went 
to  the  St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch.  Two  newspapers  share  the  next  bracket  — 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  and  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  The  Washington 
Post  stands  alone  in  the  fourth  bracket. 

Tied  for  fifth  place  in  frequency  of  mention  are  the  New  York  Post,  Des 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  Baltimore  Sun,  and  New 
York  Herald-Tribune.  Next  come  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
Madison  Capital  Times. 

Y  y//l^  \  Highly  regarded  by  a  majority  of  the  journalists  are 

k  /  ^^Bk\  the  Toledo  Blade,  Denver  Post,  Raleigh  News  &  Observer, 

\  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune,  Providence  Journal  &  Bul- 

letin,  Kansas  City  Star-Times,  Washington  Star,  Chicago 

Y  L  \  Daily  News,  and  Hartford  Courant.  Receiving  at  least 

V  i^^B  I  one  mention  are  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Atlanta 

^^B  l^^B  \  Journal,  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  Newark  News,  Oak- 

\  land  Tribune,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Cleveland  Press  and 

f'l  \  \  1  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Y  Obviously,  some  of  these  choices  are  “favorite  sons,”  valueless  to  any  seri- 

Y  B  /  '\  \  ous  study  of  the  subject.  In  any  case,  the  selections  offer  fo<xI  for  thought. 

Y  y  ^  \  I  general,  it  would  appear  that  the  outstanding  newspajjer  men  think  of 

Y  jf  /  W  a  great  newspaper  as  one  having  the  confidence  of  its  public.  That  would  in- 

Y  I  lY  I  elude  many  of  the  smaller  publications  whose  impact  on  public  and  craft  is 

^  \  "ot  as  great.  Integrity,  fairness,  willingness  to  take  up  un|)upular  and  un- 

Y  /  \  \  profitable  causes  when  circumstances  demand,  responsible  leadership  and 

Y  f  \  \  the  putting  of  public  service  above  private  gain  were  some  of  the  criteria. 

Yi '  \  \  With  few  exceptions,  all  the  newspapers  mentioned  are  financially  stable. 

Ij  Y  \  \  It  would  be  difficult  to  be  great  otherwise. 

II  Y  \  V  \  There  is  a  curious  regional  alignment  in  this  selection.  Of  the  31  news- 

1^  Y  \  \\V  papers  mentioned,  only  one  is  in  the  deep  South.  Only  three  are  on  the  West 

Coast,  each  mentioned  only  once,  and  none  are  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  On 
BkflBx  other  hand,  cities  lying  along  the  old  fault-line  between  North  and  South 

—in  the  so-called  “border  states”  — have  more  than  their  share  of  recogni¬ 
tion  on  the  list.  Baltimore,  Washington,  Louisville,  St.  Louis  and  Kan.sas 
City  are  all  in  this  area. 

Henry  Watterson  had  a  way  of  thanking  people  who  had  said  something  kind  about  him,  his 
editorials,  or  about  The  Courier- Journal  with  the  expression,  “We  bows  toward  you!”  May  we  make 
our  best  bow  to  the  29  editors  who  voted  unanimously  for  The  Courier- Journal  as  a  “great , 
newspaper”  I  We  are  enormously  pleased  and  immensely  flattered  to  be  in  such  company  as  The 
New  York  Times,  the  other  American  paper  endorsed  by  all  29  editors. 

One  thing  we  hasten  to  say,  however:  We  here  at  The  Courier-Journal  do  not  pretend  to  be  in  the 
class  of  The  New  York  Times,  which  we  consider  infinitely  the  best  newspaper  in  the  world.  Nothing 
touches  it  for  comprehensiveness  or  for  all-round  excellence  and  skill.  What  we  aspire  to  do,  and 
what  we  try  to  do,  is  to  publish  the  best  regional  paper  we  can.  That  is  made  easier  and  more  pleasant 
when  you  have  such  a  place  as  Louisville  in  which  to  publish  and  such  people  as  those  who  live  here 
to  deal  with.  And,  of  course,  when  there  are  so  many  bright  people — young  and  old — on  the  staff. 

Wit 

LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 

editor  8C  publisher  for  January  14,  1956 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Want  Ad  Rates  Join 
Upward  Adjustment 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


Classified  advertising  rates 
are  being  rapidly  “adjusted”  to 
meet  rising  newsprint  and  labor 
costs.  D.  B.  “Barney”  Bamhart, 
CAM,  McKeesport  (Pa.)  Daily 
Sews,  suggests  that  the  reac¬ 
tion  from  advertisers  is  better 
when  they  are  advised  of  rate 
“adjustments”  as  opposed  to 
rate  “increases.” 

Mr.  Barnhart,  whose  classi¬ 
fied  rates  were  “adjusted”  to 
the  tune  of  15%  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  says  that  despite 
linage  increases  classified  must 
share  in  meeting  rising  newspa¬ 
per  costs  by  keeping  its  rates 
in  step  with  other  commodities 
and  services. 

A  spot  check  of  CAMs  in 
various  sections  of  the  country 
reveals  an  almost  unanimous 
trend  toward  rate  increases  this 
year.  Exceptions  are  those  who 
took  substantial  jumps  last 
year.  Here  is  a  close-up  of  the 
rate  increase  pattern: 

One  Reduction 

Tampa  (Fla.)  Morning  Trib¬ 
une,  Mack  T.  Christian,  CAM: 
“Here  at  the  Tribune  we 
have  just  had  a  price  increase 
in  our  classified  section.  It  was 
3c  per  line  on  open  rate  and  2c 
per  line  on  contract  advertisers. 
Our  display  department  in¬ 
creased  28c  an  inch. 

“At  a  meeting  of  Florida 
classified  advertising  managers 
in  October,  we  found  that  al¬ 
most  every  paper  in  Florida  had 
just  increased  or  would  increase 
by  the  first  of  the  year,  except 
the  Jacksonville  Times  Union 
They  increased  last  January  1st 
and  felt  that  their  rates  were 


Breakfast  Briefs 

President  Eisenhower  has 
gone  to  Harry  Truman’s  old 
hangout  at  Key  West,  and  we 
wish  him  just  as  good  a  time 
and  a  far  better  taste  in  shirts. 
«  *  * 


high  enough  at  this  time.  One 
of  the  papers  that  has  been 
steadily  losing  in  circulation  ac¬ 
tually  reduced  its  rates.” 

Seattle  (Wash.)  Times,  Les¬ 
ter  P.  Jenkins,  CAM;  “Rates 
have  been  increased  3c  per  line 
on  one  time  rate.  A  sliding 
scale  rate  system,  favored  for 
its  encouragement  of  both 
larger  copy  and  consistent 
placement  has  been  instituted.” 

Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer, 
W.  W.  Moores,  CAM:  “We 
raised  our  voluntary  rates 
March  15  this  year  and  left 
our  contract  rates  about  the 
same.  The  one  time  rate  was 
raised  8c,  three  times  raised  Ic, 
seven  times  Ic  and  the  thirty 
times  rate  was  reduced  Ic. 

“On  December  1st  this  year, 
we  raised  both  voluntary  and 
contract  rates.  The  one  time 
rate  went  up  5c,  the  three  times 
rate  3c,  the  seven  times  rate  2c 
and  the  thirty  time  rate  2c,  and 
all  contract  rates  were  raised 
Ic.” 

Effective  March  1 

Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  & 
Mail,  Harry  Outhet,  CAM; 
“We  have  just  finished  sending 
out  a  letter  to  all  contract  ad¬ 
vertisers  notifying  them  of  an 
increase  in  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  rates,  effective  March  1, 
1956.  We  have  raised  our  rates 
a  flat  5c  per  line  in  every  cate¬ 
gory.” 

Ralph  Rosenberg,  CAM, 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Trib¬ 
une,  makes  the  point  that  clas¬ 
sified  dollar  rates  may  have 
risen  but  by  a  truer  yardstick, 


ym/mm 


I  Ti  A  Perfect  Church  Page  Is  The 
j  KEISTER  “SUPPORT  THE  CHURCH”  SERIES 

I  America’s  Finest  Religious  Feature.  Beautiful 
■  art-work  and  illustrations  of  human-interest 


The  holiday  season  has  been 
a  disastrous  period  for  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  northern  part  of 
the  state  was  visited  by  record 
floods  and  the  southern  part 
was  visited  by  the  Cleveland 
Browns. 

From  the  Clei^elaJid  Plain  Dealer 


U 


subjects.  Brief,  compelling  copy  —  by  distin¬ 
guished  editors.  Over  500  different  ads  now 
available  in  mat  form  complete.  Now  serving 
over  900  newspapers  regularly. 


KEISTER  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


STRASBURG  •  VIRGINIA 


value,  they  have  remained 
static.  He  notes : 

“.  .  .  If  by  rate  increase  an 
increase  in  price  only  is  meant, 
rate  increases  need  hold  no 
terror.  During  this  writer’s 
newspaper  experience,  which 
has  been  all  on  one  newspaper, 
classified  rates  have  gradually 
been  increased  more  than  3 
times  from  what  they  were  in 
1922.  Transient  advertising 
rates  have  increased  from  2c  a 
word  to  8c.  Contract  from  7c 
a  line  to  22c. 

“During  this  period  he  has 
seen  his  community  change 
from  a  3  newspaper  town  to  a 
city  with  one  newspaper.  Cir¬ 
culation  on  his  newspaper  18 
years  ago  was  27,000.  Today  it 
is  82,00io,  a  3  to  1  increase,  as 
was  the  increase  in  classified 
advertising  rates.  During  this 
time  the  inflationary  spiral  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  adver¬ 
tiser  to  realize  a  greatly  in¬ 
creased  ‘sale  price’  for  articles 
offered  for  sale. 

“A  baby  buggy  that  a  house¬ 
wife  offered  for  sale  in  1922 
for  $3,  today  would  sell  for 
$10.  It  is  apparent  that  on  this 
basis  the  real  rate  of  a  want  ad 
has  not  increased  at  all,  altho 
the  price  of  an  ad  has,  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  general  economy, 
gone  up.” 

Too  Late  to  Classify 

The  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bul¬ 
letin  lays  claim  to  the  largest 
volume  of  dog  advertising,  over 
5,000  lines,  ever  carried  by  a 
Philadelphia  newspaper  in  a 
single  issue.  It  was  carried  in 
conjunction  with  that  city’s 
61st  Annual  Dog  Show  .  .  . 
Northeastern  CAMs  are  bring¬ 
ing  a  bagful  of  questions  to 
their  Hartford,  Conn.,  midyear 
want  ad  question-bee  at  the 
Statler '  Hotel  Jan.  15-17  .  .  . 
Parry  Gwaltney,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  and  Ken 
Harrington,  president  of  AN- 
CAM,  will  highlight  the  10th 
Annual  SCAMA  Confab  at 
Augusta,  Georgia’s  Bon  Air 
Hotel  Jan.  22,  23,  and  24. 

Staff  Honors 
Classified  Vet 

M.  J.  A.  McDonald’s  hope  of 
escaping  attention  as  a  half- 
centui’y  veteran  in  classified 
was  completely  squashed  by 
members  of  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune  department  he 
has  directed  for  nearly  50 
years. 

“Mort”  McDonald  had  smi¬ 
lingly  shrugged  away  a  West¬ 
ern  Classified  Advertising  As¬ 
sociation  meeting  suggestion 
that  a  golden  anniversary  trib¬ 
ute  was  in  order. 

But  the  84  classified  staffers 


organized,  plotted,  and  invitfl 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  McDonald  tofl 
luncheon,  and  the  celebratifl 
was  not  to  be  denied.  1 

Morton  McDonald  began  h 
classified  career  on  the  sd 
Francisco  Examiner.  He  snj 
vived  the  April  1906  earthquiM 
and  fire  but  on  August  1  of  thfl 
year  moved  across  the  Bay^ 
the  Oakland  Tribune.  Under  m 
direction.  Tribune  classifiS 
volume  soared  from  21  colunim 
“on  a  good  Saturday”  to  today*! 
average  of  17  to  18  pages,  ei^ 
columns  lo  a  page. 

In  1906,  the  Tribune's  30, OW 
circulation  brought  an  advertii- 
ing  rate  of  three  cents  a  lint 
Today  the  215,000  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  brings  55  cents  a  lint. 
Then  the  staff  was  composed  of 
seven  persons,  one  twelfth  ai 
many  as  today. 


Millionth  Ad  Calls 
For  Big  Promotion 

The  Dallas  (Tex.)  News  It: 
the  world  know  about  it  whi^ 
it  carried  its  millionth  classi¬ 
fied  ad  in  1955— first  time  anyl 
North  Texas  newspaper  hai] 
reached  that  mark. 

A.  P.  Vaughan,  CAM,  rt 
ported  the  purchaser  of  the  mil¬ 
lionth  ad  was  Mrs.  Lucile  Mc¬ 
Dermott,  widower  mother  of 
two,  who  had  been  using  News 
ads  10  years  to  keep  her  four 
apartment  units  rented. 

Mr.  Vaughan  gave  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Dermott  a  clock-fountain  pet 
desk  set.  A  story  and  picture 
in  the  News,  and  appearances 
by  Mrs.  McDermott  on  the 
News’  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions  helped  spread  the  word. 
A  full-page  ad  in  the  News 
rounded  out  the  promotion  pro¬ 
gram. 


392  for  Fairohitcl 

The  Jan,  9  issue'  of  Retaili»}' 
Daily,  totaling  392  pages,  is  thei 
largest  single  newspaper  ever' 
published  by  Fairchild  Publics- 1 
tions,  Inc.  Published  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  opening  of  the' 
home  furnishings  markets  in' 
Chicago  and  Grand  Rapids,  this ; 
edition  carried  more  multiple  sd-l 
vertising  units  than  ever  before! 
in  the  25-year  history  of  the) 
paper. 

$103.75  for  Printers 

Pueblo,  Co1o.| 

A  $3.75  weekly  wage  increase] 
was  granted  Local  175,  Inter- 1 
national  Typographical  Union.  i 
in  wage'  re-opening  negotiations; 
between  the  union  and  the  Star-' 
Journal  Publishing  Corp.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Pueblo  Star-Jour  ] 
nal  and  Chieftain,  The  increase  j 
raises  the  topi  scale  of  journey- 1 
men  printers  to  $103.75.  ! 
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"WORLD’S  LOMGEST"  LINES  OF  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  COVER  A  DISTANCE  LONGER  THAN  A  FOOTBALL  FIELD 

For  lower  maintenance  and  installation  costs,  speedier  production  •  .  . 

Philadelphia  Bulletin  installs  G-E 
Press  Drive  in  giant  new  pressroom 


MASSIVE  NEW  PLANT  IS  MODERN  IN  EVERY  RESPECT 


"America’s  largest  evening  newspaper  and 
seventh  largest  standard  size  Sunday  news¬ 
paper” — the  Philadelphia  Bulletin — is  now 
printed  in  what  is  probably  the  largest  and 
most  modem  pressroom  in  the  world.  It  is 
326  feet  long,  154  feet  wide,  and  43  feet 
high.  To  drive  its  two  lines  of  Hoe  Color- 
Convertible  Presses,  which  include  72  press 
units  and  14  folders,  the  Bulletin  chose 
General  Electric  d-c  electronic  press  drive. 
This  Engineering  Report  shows  how  modem, 
system-engineered  G-E  equipment,  from  the 
incoming  power  line  to  the  utilization  load, 
helps  the  Bulletin  meet  demands  for  in¬ 
creased,  speedier  production  with  efficient, 
flexible  control  of  their  giant  presses  and 
auxiliary  services. 

TURN  PAGt  FOR  MORI  ^ 


GENERALS  ELECTRIC 


MAXIMUM  CONTINUITY,  PROTECTION  are  assured  Bulletin  by  13.8-kv  G-E  metal-clad  switchgear.  Compact,  factory- 
assembled  units  made  installation  simple,  easy,  and  saved  space.  Future  feeder  units  may  be  readily  added. 


At  the  Philadelphia 

Simplicity  and 
help  print  more 


86  INDIVIDUAL  D-C  DRIVE  MOTORS  totalling  3440  hp  are  coaxially  mounted,  SIMPLE  AC-DC  CONVERSION  is  obtained  with 


one  motor  on  each  unit.  If  up  to  one  third  of  the  motors  on  any  press  break  G-E  ignitron  tube  rectifiers.  Tubes  have  an 


down,  the  remaining  motors  can  carry  whole  press  load  at  almost  normal  speed.  expected  average  life  of  more  than  8  years. 


CONVENIENTLY  LOCATED  CLOSE  TO  THE  LOAD,  G-E  2000-  to  press  units  and  folders.  Equipment  is  metal-enclosed,  acces- 

kva  combined  power  and  control  cubicles  supply  d-c  power  sible  from  front  or  back.  Matching  units  can  easily  be  added. 


Bulletin’s  new  plant  •  •  • 

flexibility  of  d-c  electronic  equipment 
than  210,000  96-page  papers  per  hour 


The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  is  all  set  for  today  and  tomorrow. 
Its  new  plant,  with  space  and  equipment  for  all  its  needs  in 
the  foreseeable  future,  can  expand  its  electrical  system  at 
any  time  with  ease  and  economy.  A  General  Electric  en¬ 
gineering  team,  working  closely  with  the  Bulletin’s  en¬ 
gineers,  applied  a  knowledge  of  printing  and  electrical 
engineering  that  contributed  substantially  to  the  operating 
efficiency  of  the  pressroom  and  auxiliary  services. 

G-E  d-c  electronic  press  drive  was  selected  for  many 
reasons.  Besides  providing  continuity  of  production,  it  has 
greater  flexibility,  smoother  acceleration  and  braking,  and 
simplified  control.  Installation  costs  are  low,  there  are  sav¬ 
ings  on  power  bills  and  maintenance,  and  reel  room  space 
is  conserved. 

Basically,  the  drive  employs  electronic  rectifiers  which 
convert  a-c  to  d-c  power.  It  is  the  first  fully  adjustable- 
voltage  system  developed  specially  for  the  printing  in¬ 
dustry.  It  requires  no  special  training  to  operate  and  ha? 
operational  advantages  not  equalled  by  other  drive  systems. 


COMPLETELY  CO-ORDINATED  press-drive  system  in¬ 
cludes  G-E  Tri-Clad*  motors  and  oiltight,  heavy- 
duty  push-button  stations  for  reel  stands  and  pasters. 

IrQ^n-mark  of  ^  Gonoro/  ffocfric  Co. 


TURN  PAGl  FOR  MOM  ^ 

GENERAL  AeLECTRIC 


1 


PRE-ENGINEERED  for  easy,  low-cost  installation,  G-E  2000- 
kva  13.8  kv/480v  load-center  unit  substation  is  one  of  two 
supplying  more  dependable  power  for  the  building’s  services. 


CENTRALIZATION  of  control  for  auxiliary  press  motors  and 
lighting,  provided  by  this  compact  G-E  3000-kva  460/220-v 
motor  control  center,  saves  steps,  conserves  manpower. 


. 


MORE  RELIABLE  PROTECTION  is  provided  for  distribution  HIGH  SERVICE  CONTINUITY  of  the  air  compressors  for  air- 
units  by  G-E  air  circuit  breakers  (left)  and  G-E  type  D  trans-  conditioning  the  new  plant  is  assured  by  G-E  500-hp  induc- 

former.  Latter  steps  down  480-v  power  for  composing-room.  tion  motors  and  gears  which  require  minimum  maintenance. 


The  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  too,  finds  that  •  •  • 

G-E  d-c  electronic  press  drive  is  simple, 
low-cost  way  to  print  the  news 


IT  RAISES  PRESSROOM  EFFICIENCY.  For  “production 
insurance,”  if  individual  drive  motors  are  lost  from  a 
press  combination,  those  remaining  can  carry  the 
whole  load  at  almost  normal  speed.  For  greater 
flexibility,  one  motor  on  each  press  unit  handles  all 
ix>wer  needs— threadihjgV  inching)  ' running  anid  brak¬ 
ing,  Stepless  speed  control  is  provided  for  smoother 
operation.  For  simplified  control,  power  and  control 
circuits  are  easily  matched  to  any  press  combination. 


IT  CUTS  PRODUCTION  COSTS.  Factory-assembled 
control  panels  reduce  installation  time  and  costs. 
Inherently  high  efficiency  and  power  factor  of  elec¬ 
tronic  drive  cuts  p)ower  bills.  Elimination  of  most  mov¬ 
ing  parts  saves  on  maintenance.  And  press-mounting 
of  d-c  drive  motors  saves  reel  room  space.  For  more 
information,  contact  your  local  G-E  Apparatus  Sales 
Representative  or  write  for  Bulletin  GEA-5523  to 
General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady  5,  New  York. 


Engineered  Electrical  Systems  for  Newspaper  Plants 


GENERALB  ELECTRIC 


Judge  Puts  Reporters 
On  Subpoena  at  Tax  Trial 

Chicago  seeking  to  have  the  trial  re¬ 
in  an  effort  to  eliminate  any  ported  strictly  on  evidence  pre- 
“hearsay  evidence”  that  might  sented  to  the  court.  Reporters 
appear  in  news  stories  about  under  subpoena  said  they  did 
the  tax-evasion  trial  of  Abra-  not  feel  they  were  handicapped 
ham  Teitelbaum,  Federal  Judge  in  any  way  in  reporting  the 
Joseph  Sam  Perry  has  ordered  trial, 
the  subpoena  of  all  reporters 

covering  the  trial.  They  are  subnoena  renorters 

subject  to  call  by  the  court  to  °  suop^na  reporters 

appear  as  witnesses.  '^"^ing  about  the  Teitelbaum 

The  unusual  action  was  taken  sai®: 

here  last  week  by  Judge  Perry  “The  time  is  coming  when 
when  one  prospective  juror  said  something  will  have  to  be  done 
he  had  read  newspaper  stories  about  the  trial  of  cases  in 
n  about  Teitelbaum,  former  at-  newspapers.  I  think,  Mr.  Dis- 
tomey  for  the  family  of  the  trict  Attorney,  I’m  going  to 
late  Al  Capone,  and  believed  he  ^sk  you  to  call  each  newspa- 

had  been  prejudiced  by  such  — - 

stories. 

Questions  One  Reporter 
Judge  Perry  ordered  William 
A.  Barnett,  assistant  U.  S.  at¬ 
torney,  to  issue  the  subpoenas  to 
find  out  if  reporters  have  “in¬ 
side  information  which  they 
are  keeping  from  the  jury.” 

Subpoenas  were  issued  for 
four  reporters,  covering  the 
case  for  Chicago’s  four  major 
dailies.  One  reporter,  Stephen 
Tooley  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
appeared  voluntarily  and  testi¬ 
fied  that  Tribune  articles  on 
the  case,  prior  to  the  trial, 

were  based  on  the  indictment  AUB 

and  on  statements  by  govern- 
ment  prosecutors.  Judge  Perry  ^ 

’  dismissed  Mr.  Tooley’s  testi-  tHi 

mony  as  “hearsay.” 

Judge  Perry  explained  he 
wanted  the  jurors  to  have  the 
facts  about  the  origin  of  the 
material  in  newspaper  stories 
so  that  the  defense  later  could 
not  reasonably  raise  any  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  jury  having  been 
prejudiced  by  such  articles. 

Also  subpoenaed  were  Max 
Sonderby,  Chicago  Sun-Times; 

Robert  Johnson,  Chicago  Daily  v 

News;  and  Harry  Heydenburg,  “ 

Chicago  American. 

Subject  to  Call 

The  judge  has  not  asked 
other  reporters  to  testify,  as  yet. 

He  indicated,  however,  that  if 
they,  or  any  other  reporters 
covering  the  trial,  incorporated 
information  into  their  stories 
other  than  statements  made  at 
the  trial  itself,  he  would  order 
such  reporters  to  appear  be- 
fore  the  court  for  questioning. 

He  explained  that  he  felt  the  15  "Hometown"  I 

jurors  should  be  told  of  “in-  Illinois  —  Greater 

side”  information,  other  than 
•  hearsay,  that  any  reporter  ^ 

might  have. 

Judge  Perry  told  E  &  P  that  REPRESENTED  Ni 

he  was  not  attempting  to  muz¬ 
zle  the  press,  but  was  only 
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per  reporter  who  writes  a 
newspaper  story  about  .  this 
case.  Let  him  come  before  the 
jury  and  tell  them  what  he 
personally  knows  about  this 
matter  or  whether  he  is  talking 
from  hearsay.  I  am  going  to 
direct  you  to  proceed  to  issue 
subpoenas  for  each  and  every 
newspaper  reporter  who  writes 
stories  during  the  progress  of 
this  trial.” 

Teitelbaum,  onetime  labor 
counsel  for  the  Chicago  Restau¬ 
rant  Association,  is  on  trial  on 
charges  of  income  tax  evasion 
for  1946  and  1947.  He  was  in¬ 
dicted  on  the  charges  in  1963. 
A  second  indictment  was  re¬ 
turned  last  September,  charg¬ 
ing  him  with  income  tax  eva¬ 
sion  in  1950  and  1951.  Trial 
on  these  charges  has  not  yet 
been  set. 


Brooklyn  Eagle 
Arbitration  Ordered 

The  guild’s  demands  for 
severance  and  notice-of-dismis- 
sal  pay  for  former  employes 
of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  are  ar¬ 
bitrable',  a  high  state  court 
ruled  recently. 

The  Appellate  Division  of 
the  Supreme  Court  voted  4  to  1 
to  enlarge  the  order  of  a  lower 
court  to  include  all  issues  in 
arbitration.  The  original  court 
had  limited  the'  issues  to  claims 
for  overtime,  holiday  and  ac¬ 
crued  vacation  pay. 

The  question  whether*  the 
guild’s  strike  last  January, 
which  resulted  in  suspension  of 
the  Eagle,  repudiated  the  con¬ 
tract  should  ^  referred  to  the 
arbiter,  the  appellate  judges 
said. 


AURORA  BEACON  NEWS 


JOLIET  HERALD  NEWS 

The  COPley 


NORTHERN  ILLINOIS 


m 


15  "Homefown”  Newspapers  covering  Northern  Illinois  —  Springfield, 
Illinois  —  Greater  Los  Angeles  —  and  San  Diego,  California ...  Served 
by  the  COPirr  Washington  Bureau  and  the  COPirr  News  Service. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WE  ST  -  H  OLLI D  AY  CO.,  INC. 
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Civic  Service 
Medal  Given 
To  N.Y.  News 

The  New  York  Daily  News 
has  been  awarded  the  Citizens 
Budget  Commission  medal  for 
high  civic  service,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  CBC 
President  Robert  W.  Dowling. 
The  formal  presentation  of  the 
bronze  medal  took  place  Jan.  11. 
F.  M.  Flynn,  president  of  the 
News,  was  a  guest  of  honor  of 
the  Commission  on  the  occasion 
of  the  presentation  and  Tenold 
R.  Sunde  received  the  medal  on 
behalf  of  that  newspaper. 

The  CBC  panel  of  judges  who 
made  the  selection  also  nomi¬ 
nated  for  special  citations,  two 
reporters  and  one  photographer 
on  the  Daily  News.  The  citations 
were  presented  to  James  Mc- 
Glincy  and  Phil  Santora,  report¬ 
ers;  and  A1  Pucci,  photograph¬ 
er.  The  award  specifically  named 
as  an  outstanding  work  the 
series  of  eight  articles,  last  Au¬ 
gust,  on  the  services  given  by 
Bellevue  Hospital. 

The  panel  of  judges  who 
made  the  selection  includes 
Harold  S.  Buttenheim,  editor. 
The  American  City;  Ordway 
Tead,  member.  Board  of  High¬ 
er  Education,  and  Bethuel  M. 
Webster,  member.  Mayor’s  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  (Chairman,  sub¬ 
committee  on  Law  and  the 
Courts). 

CBC’s  press  award  is  made 
annually  to  the  New  York 
City  newspaper  publisher  or 
staff  member  who  makes  the 
most  noteworthy  contribution 
in  words  or  pictures,  to  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  significance 
of  good  management  in  munici¬ 
pal  government.  The  judges 
stated : 

“Your  panel  believes  that  it 
is  no  disparagement  of  the  ex¬ 


traordinary  accomplishments  of 
other  newspapers  to  say  that 
the  Daily  News  has  scored  a 
ten-strike  in  1955,  not  only  in 
this  prize  winning  series,  but 
in  the  unusually  large  degree 
of  space  devoted  during  the 
year  to  municipal  government. 
As  to  the  Bellevue  series,  it 
achieved  one  of  the  goals  of  the 
Citizens  Budget  Commission, 
namely  the  clear  exposition  of 
the  meaning  of  a  municipal 
service. 

“The  notion  that  the  tabloid 
form  of  newspaper  prevents 
detailed  coverage  or  forms  a 
barrier  to  thorough  journalistic 
treatment  of  complicated  sub¬ 
jects  was  thoroughly  dissipated 
by  the  extraordinary  coverage 
of  municipal  affairs  by  the 
Daily  News  in  1955.” 

The  panel  report  mentioned 
“a  few  illustrations”  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  coverage  of  the 
municipal  government  that  New 
Yorkers  enjoyed  in  their  favor¬ 
ite  newspapers  in  1955.  “Any 
one  of  them  might  have  been 
selected  for  award  honors,”  the 
judges  said. 

1955  was  a  big  award  year 
for  staffers  of  the  News.  In  all, 
25  awards  were  made  to  writers 
and  photographers  attached  to 
the  editorial  department. 

• 

6  Keystone  Farmers 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Six  Pennsylvania  newspaper¬ 
men  were  awarded  “Honorary 
Keystone  Farmer”  degrees  by 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America 
during  the  State  Farm  Show 
here.  They  are:  Fred  Owens,  re¬ 
porter,  Patton  Union  Courier- 
Press;  Milton  R.  Barnett,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Everett  Press; 
G.  Henry  Roth,  reporter,  Get¬ 
tysburg  Times;  Carl  H.  Sump, 
reporter,  Williamsport  Sun-Ga¬ 
zette;  Eugene  T.  Shore,  editor, 
Huntington  Daily  News,  and 
Theodoi-e  Richardson,  farm  edi¬ 
tor,  Sharon  Herald. 


Accuracy— To  insure  accuracy,  each  reader  in 
r., .»  an  ACB  Service  Office  is  responsible  for  certain 
I  newspapers  to  read  and  check.  These  readers 
j  become  as  familiar  with  the  schedules  appearing 
I  in  your  publication  as  your  own  make-up  man. 
^  That’s  one  reason  why  ACB  does  such  a  good  job. 
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WORKSHOP 


I  By  Koy  II.  Copperud 

I  Tiny  Totals 


g  Many  reporters  not  only  know  how  to  count,  but  are  | 
J  unduly  proud  of  it.  I 

j  Yet  they  may  not  be  showing  off  but  only  trying  to 
g  be  helpful  when  they  add  up  trifling,  meaningless  totals, 
g  Even  so,  ungrateful  i-eaders  have  been  known  to  wish 
1  they  could  bite  the  hand  that  is  feeding  them  these  taste- 
I  less  tidbits. 

g  What  can  it  be  about  little  numbers  that  holds  such 
g  fascination  for  news  writers?  No  ready  explanation 
g  comes  to  mind.  But  the  following  will  be  recognized  at 
m  once  as  standard  operating  procedure:  I 

M  They  were  joined  by  their  three  children,  John,  Ruth,  | 

■  and  Mary.  | 

g  He  was  referring  to  Egypt  and  Saudi  Arabia,  two  na-  | 
B  tions  which  control  much  of  the  strategic  Red  Sea  coast-  | 
=  line.  I 

g  This  facility  and  the  one  in  Baltimore  are  two  of  the  | 
B  finest  in  the  country.  | 

B  Sports  and  music  are  his  two  hobbies.  I 

g  The  love  of  little  numbers  also  rears  its  stupid  head  | 
H  in  references  like  the  two,  the  three,  the  duo,  the  trio,  | 
B  the  quartet,  the  quintet,  as  used  in  avoidance  of  that  | 
g  lovely,  simple  word,  they.  This  quirk  was  extensively  | 
B  discussed  some  time  ago  in  this  space  under  the  heading,  | 
g  “Pronouns  Won’t  Bite.”  1 

■  Sometimes  the  adding  machine  gets  jammed,  probably  | 

B  from  overwork.  Then  we  get:  | 

B  Four  examination  dates  have  been  approved  for  the  j 
B  positions  of  fire  captain,  senior  clerk,  key-punch  operator,  | 
§  and  construction  foreman.  Four  each,  or  one?  | 

B  Christmas  Day  will  be  observed  with  two  festival  serv-  | 
S  ices  at  9. -JO  and  11  a.m.  Four  services  or  two?  A  comma  | 

■  after  services  would  help,  but  why  not  just  leave  out  | 

I  two?  I 

There  are  other  ways  to  insult  the  reader’s  intelligence  | 
g  than  by  forcing  second-grade  arithmetic  on  his  attention.  | 
One  is  to  labor  the  obvious  with  something  like  The  river  | 
reached  a  peak  of  30.7  feet,  a  little  below  the  predicted 
crest  of  31  feet;  or  Sales  for  1954  hit  $10.5  million,  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  previous  year’s  total  of  $10  million. 

More  judicious  wording  would  be  The  river  reached  a 
peak  of  30.7  feet,  as  compared  with  .  .  .  and  Sales  for 
1954  hit  $10.5  million,  a  half-million  more  than  the  total 
for. 1953. 

«  «  * 

Wayward  Words 

My  risibility  is  touched,  perhaps  far-fetchedly,  when 
I  read  that  someone  adheres  to  a  style  of  presentation, 
a  plan  of  study,  or  whatever.  The  plan  of  study  to  which 
I  can  imagine  someone  adhering  would  be  printed  on  fly¬ 
paper.  This  is  not  an  out-and-out  bastardization  of  the 
word,  however.  The  British  speak,  as  Fowler  points  out,  | 
of  persons  giving  in  adhesion  to  {i.e.,  backing)  a  political  | 
party,  for  example,  but  he  frowns  on  the  form  adhere  to  | 
in  this  sense.  To  avoid  a  suggestion  of  the  ludicrous  | 
while  losing  nothing  it  is  possible  to  write  of  following  I 
a  plan  of  study,  supporting  a  party,  and  obeying  the  | 

g  rules.  I 

•  *  *  I 


THE  5EIVICE  THAT  HEITS  IN  THE  USE  OF  HEWSPAPEIi  ADVEUISING 


^ *  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  COLUMBUS 
Service  Offices  ,  nEmpHis  •  san  Francisco 


TBE  ADVERTISING  CNECKIHG  BUREAU,  4Nc! 
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Some  worriers  worry  about  the  applications  of  further 
and  farther.  The  purist  holds  that  farther  applies  to  dis¬ 
tance  and  further  to  anything  else,  e.g.,  a  farther  journey, 
a  further  consideration.  Few  writers  appear  to  be  aware 
of  this  distinction,  and  some  who  are  ignore  it.  I  think 
this  is  the  kind  of  choice  best  made  by  ear. 
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You  can  tell  the  ^^Sales  Power^^  of  a 
newspaper  by  its  linage  •  •  • 


In  1955 

The  Inquirer  carried  the 

LARGEST  VOLUME 
OF  ADVERTISING 

in  the  history  of  any 
newspaper  in  Philadelphia! 


39,000,000  lines  of  advertising  in  1955 
a  gain  of  2,000,000  lines  over  1954  . .  . 
a  leadership  of  6,000,000  lines  over 
the  2nd  Philadelphia  newspaper. 

1955  marked  the  22nd  consecutive 
year  that  advertisers  have  made 
THE  INQUIRER  their  first  choice 
for  sales  in  Delaware  Valley,  U.S.A. 


Constructively  Serving  Delaware  Valley,  U.S.A. 


Exc/usive  Adverfising  R«pres»nfafives:  NEW  YORK — ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR.,  342  Madison  Ave.,  Murray  Hill  2-5838; 
CHICAGO— EDWARD  J.  LYNCH,  20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Andover  3-6270;  DETROIT— GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg., 
Woodward  5-7260.  West  Coost  Representatives;  SAN  FRANCISCO  — FITZPATRICK  ASSOCIATES,  155  Montgomery 
St.,  Garfield  1-7946;  LOS  ANGELES— FITZPATRICK  ASSOCIATES,  3460  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Dunkirk  5-3557 
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LONDON  LETTER 


New  Formula,  Good  Staff 
But  Not  Enough  Money 


tices  .  .  .  ought  not  to  be'  the 
limit  of  our 

Public  misunderstanding,  too, 
needs  much  clearing  up.” 

Journalists  need  a  code 
conduct,  but  the  Council  de- 


By  Bethami  Probst 

London 

The  Sun,  which  was  to  have 
appeared  this  March  as  a  new 
evening  tabloid,  has  met  its 
Ides  already. 

James  Eilbeck,  designer  and 
first  editor  of  the  successful 
Women's  Sunday  Mirror,  an¬ 
nounced  last  August  that  he 
would  be  chairman  and  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Sun,  a  “light¬ 
hearted,  violent  and  politically 
independent”  paper  aimed  at 
“intelligent  young  readers.” 

Last  week,  Mr.  Eilbeck  called 
it  all  off. 

He  blamed  “lack  of  adequate 
finance”  and  the  rising  cost  of 
newsprint  and  wages. 

“We  had  high  hopes  till  three 
weeks  ago,”  he  said,  (But)  in 
the  final  stages  we  were  unable 
to  raise  enough  money  to  put 
the  Sun  in  the  evening  paper 
cockpit  for  a  three-year  fight — 
the  time  needed  to  firmly  es¬ 
tablish  the  circulation. 

“We  had  a  new  formula,  and 
we  had  the  men.  But  rather 
than  have  a  failure  on  our 
hands  because  of  possible  lack 
of  adequate  finance  we  decided 
to  put  the  project  aside.” 

Mr.  Eilbeck  said  L1,000,000 
($2,800,000)  would  have  been 
enough  to  put  the  paper  on  the 
streets  but  “vast  reserves  are 
necessary  to  combat  the  vigor¬ 
ous  counter-attack  of  the'  other 
evenings.” 

Council  Praise 

The  Press  Council,  which  has 
often  rapped  the  knuckles  of 
the  “popular”  press  for  its  un¬ 
ruliness,  has  now  delivered  a 
ringing  defense: 


Everything  in. 


BALTIMORE 
revolves 
around 


MflRHme-EVENINBSIlHDM 


“(It  is)  invariably  on  the 
side'  of  patriotism  and  legality, 
of  courage  and  chivalry.” 

While  refusing  to  condone 
the  “vulgarity,  triviality  and 
sheer  bad  manners  of  some 
journals,”  the  watch-dog  Coun¬ 
cil,  composed  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
prietors,  editors  and  journalists, 
called  attention  to  the  popular 
newspapers’  “very  real  virtues 
and  value.” 

“They  take  up  causes  and  run 
‘campaigns’  which  would  na¬ 
turally  not  see  the  light  of  day 
in  the  staider  section  of  the 
Press,”  the  Council  said  in  its 
second  annual  report.  “The  pop¬ 
ular  newspapers  merely  mirror 
or  sketch  the  passing  scene.” 

The  report  cited  the  unprece¬ 
dented  moral  and  social  changes 
of  the  past  45  years,  such  as 
the  rise  in  the  annual  rate  of 
divorces  from  some  800  to  near¬ 
ly  30,000. 

“How  far  are  (these  papers) 
to  blame  for  publishing  pictures 
of  costumes  which  can  be  seen 
on  any  respectable  holiday 
beach  but  which  to  an  oldet 
generation  appear  grossly  in¬ 
decent? 

“To  expose  injustices,  to  right 
wrongs,  to  gfive  advice,  to  be¬ 
friend  the  friendless  and  to 
help  the  helpless — these  are 
among  the  services  which  these 
newspapers  are  constantly  rend¬ 
ering  to  people  who  could  not 
otherwise  obtain  them.” 

Sir  Linton  Andrews,  editor  of 
the  Yorkshire  Post  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Council,  added: 
“Disparagement  of  the  Press  is 
too  widespread  for  our  happiness 
and  must  be  dealt  with.  Trying 
to  eradicate  discreditable  prac- 


BEFORE 
you  are  accused  of 

LIBEL 


by  comment,  picture,  mis 
take  in  fact  or  in  identity; 
violation  of  privacy  or  copy¬ 
right;  piracy  of  material  or 
I  format  — 

Fortify  against  embarassing  loss  by 
having  our  unique  and  effective 
INSURANCE 
The  cost  is  amazingly  low  and  the 
1  service  will  please  you. _ 


WRITE  FOR  DETAIIS  AND  RATES 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 
KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


ght  not  to  be'  the  A  rpi  l  j 

efforts  at  reform.  AriTlY  1  0811^6(1 

iHpratanHinor,  toO,  d 

ot  For  Press  Aid 

conoucc,  out  me  council  de-  j 
dined  to  follow  the  example  of  ItI  I  TPTTTlrinV 
the  American  Society  of  NeMvs- 

paper  Editors  in  writing  one.  Frankfurt 

It  cited  the  difficulty  of  Members  of  the  U.  S.  press  in 
“formulating  sound  practice  in  Germany  expressed  their  ap- 
terms  that  admit  of  no  ambi-  preciation  to  U.  S.  Army  offi¬ 


cials  for  10  years  of  service  to 
them  through  the  recently 
closed  Frankfurt  Press  Center 
at  a  reception  Jan.  5. 

The  reception  was  held  by 
the  Frankfurt  Press  Club  in 


guity.” 

Instead,  the  Council  hopes  to 
establish  a  code  by  its  decisions 
on  specific  cases. 

Student  Reading 

A  survey  carried  out  at  Lon-  recognition  of  the  center,  which 
don  University  reveals  that  closed  last  month.  The  center’s 
changes  in  student  reading  operation  dated  back  to  a  few 
habits  favor  the  serious  papers,  weeks  before  the  end  of  the  war, 

Fifteen  out  of  every  100  stu-  when  it  was  set  up  to  assist  the 
dents  polled  started  reading  the  press. 

Times  and  Daily  Telegraph  Tom  Stone,  Associated  Press, 

after  entering  the  university,  president  of  the  Frankfurt 

Only  three  out  of  a  100  stopped  Press  Club,  expressed  the 

these  papers,  giving  a  net  gain 
of  12. 

The  Manchester  Guardian, 

News  Chronicle  and  Communist 
Daily  Worker  were  the  only 
other  newspapers  with  net 
gains. 

During  term-time,  each  stu¬ 
dent  read  or  looked  at  an  aver¬ 
age  of  2.24  morning  daily  pa¬ 
pers.  Forty-eight  percent  read 
one,  25  percent  read  two,  six 
percent  read  three.  Nineteen 
percent  read  none  at  all. 

Regular  readers  of  newspa- 


papers.. 

Price  Increase 
Fleet  Street,  which  was  re¬ 
signed  to  a  newsprint  price'  in¬ 
crease  of  $5.60  a  ton,  has  been 
staggered  by  a  $9.80  jump. 

The  new  price,  $162.40  a 
standard  ton,  is  the  “equalized” 
price  of  British,  Scandinavian 
and  Canadian  newsprint. 

British  mills  raised  their 
prices  by  $13.36  a  ton  and 
Scandinavian  mills  by  $5.60. 
The  exact  size  of  Canadian  in¬ 
creases  is  not  yet  known. 


group’s  appreciation  for  assist¬ 
ance  given  by  the  center.  Gen. 
A.  C.  McAuliffe,  commander-in- 
chief,  U.  S.  Army,  Europe,  also 
spoke  briefly. 

Among  Those  Present 
Among  press  representatives 
present  were  Dan  DeLuce,  Rich¬ 
ard  0.  Regan  and  Bob  Tuck- 
man,  Associated  Press;  Joseph 
Grigg,  Russ  Jones  and  Don 
Shanor,  United  Press;  Tom 
Agoston  and  Irwin  Tress,  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service;  Jim  W. 
pers  (as  opposed  to  lookers-at)  ^ucas,  Scripps-Howard  News- 

S'S;  ’'So ’'S.  ““JS 

(30,6%),  Manchester  Guardian  A^naelea  Times*  Russ  Bralev 
(21*)  .nd  thd  Km..  (19.5%).  '.rt  Si  nZ.  ’' 

In  the  nation  as  a  whole,  ®  ^ 

these  three  papers  account  for  ii  ® 

about  nine  percent  of  the  total  tnnneWed  all  news, 
circulation  of  national  morning  and  pictures  released  by 

Army  PIOs  in  Europe  to  both 


Center 

feature 


the  U.  S.  and  European  press. 
In  addition  the'  center’s  staff 
gave  such  administrative  assisb 
ance  as  accreditation  of  cor¬ 
respondents,  mail  distribution, 
arranging  travel  orders  to  and 
from  Berlin,  hotel  accommoda¬ 
tions,  housing  facilities  and  ex¬ 
change  privileges. 

It  is  estimated  that  nearly 
2,000  correspondents  passed 
through  the'  center.  During  the 
40s  and  early  50s,  Frankfurt 
was  headquarters  for  a  large 
segment  of  the  press  corps  in 
Germany.  'With  German  sover¬ 
eignty  many  moved  on  to  the 
West  German  capital  at  Bonn 


Press  Baron 

There’s  a  new  press  baron — 

Colonel  J.  J.  Astor,  chaiiman  of 
The  Times  Publishing  Company,  New  Capital  Bureau 


one  of  four  barons  created  in 
the  Queen’s  New  Year  Honours 
list. 

Colonel  Astor  was  chairman 
of  the'  Press  Council  until  last 
June.  He  was  a  Consery^tive 
M.  P.  from  1922-1945. 


Washington 
Essell  Thomas,  correspondent 
for  several  Southern  dailies 
will  head  the  new  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Reporter  mag« 
zine,  with  offices  in  the  N»- 
tional  Press  Building. 
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DALLAS’  BUSINESS  IS  BIGGER  THAN  DALLAS 
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INFORMATION,  PLEASE! 

In  The  Interest  of 
Helpful  Service: 


To  Take  ONE  DAY  for  instance. 

Yesterday — SIX  young  men  stopped  by  our 
classified  department  az  part  of  their  itinerary 
in  seeking  newspaper  positions,  and  for  infor-  i 

■nation  regarding  positions  that  were  available. 

Aside  from  being  sales  tempered — my  earn¬ 
est  suggestion  was  to  answer  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  help  wanted  Ads  and  to  run  their  Oiwn 
Situations  Wanted  Ads.  Our  Placement  Service 
had  been  discontinued  several  years  ago  as  un¬ 
effective — the  ads  did  prove  faster  and  also  we 
were  unable  to  secure  suflScient  cooperation  on 
the  status  of  jobs  and  job  seekers. 

The  answers  from  the  young  men  were  all 
the  same:  “I’ll  continue  on  my  travels  and  if 
that  doesn’t  work,  then  I’ll  look  to  the  ads!” 

True — I  sit  at  my  desk  here  in  the  Times 
Tower  and  while  I  don’t  claim  to  be  an  au¬ 
thority,  I  do  believe  I  have  a  measure  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  judgement  and  from  our  tre¬ 
mendous  correspondence  can  analyze  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

Here  *tLs — and  ^oes  for  all  departments: 

IF  ... 

You  re  a  beginner  in  the  newspaper  field: 

You’re  seeking  a  change  (just  to  change); 

You  re  ambitious  and  want  more  opportunities; 

You’re  just  plain  sick  of  your  present  job; 

TRY  THIS  FIRST  BEFORE  YOU  QUIT 
YOUR  JOB  OR  TRAVEL  FOR  ONE:  Answer 
all  help  wanted  ads  that  you  feel  qualified  for 
(you  can  always  ask  us  to  withhold  them  from 
your  own  employer)  AT  THE  SAME  TIME 
insert  your  own  situations  wanted  ad.  Not 
for  1,  but  for  2,  or  4  times.  (Rates  in  Classi¬ 
fied  Section) 

Although  1  cannot  guarantee  the  results,  1 
can  say  that  it  has  worked: 

/  (lot  My  Job  Through  My  Ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
EVELYN  /.  KOLOJAY 

CLASSIFIED  MAN  ACER 


Q  and  A  Panel 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

Personally,  1  would  call  an  ad 
a  Retail  Display  Ad  whenever 
it  has  a  border  larger  than  3 
point,  or  cuts  of  merchandise, 
or  bold  face  type  not  in  keeping 
with  the  other  type  used  in  the 
Classified  columns. 

Display  devices,  actually,  are 
not  necessary  in  Classified, 
since  Classified  Ads  are  sought 
and  do  not  have  to  seek  their 
reader.  Over  emphasis  on  Clas¬ 
sified  Display  can  drive  the 
non-commercial  advertiser  from 
the  Classified  colunms,  which 
reduces  readership  and  ulti¬ 
mately  lessens  the  commercial 
advertisers  results.  Classified 
Display  (unrestrained)  is  a 
short-sighted  way  to  temporary 
greater  revenues. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  find 
•  a  distinct  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion  between  classified  display 
and  retail  display  advertising  in 
newspapers  generally. 

It  has  been  the'  writer’s  ob¬ 
servation  that  most  newspapers 
limit  display  in  classified  to 
“used  cars”,  “real  estate”,  “help 
wanted”  and  “auctions”  (these 
being  generally  accepted  as  “na¬ 
tural”  classifications  for  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  sections  because 
readers  are  habituated  to  find¬ 
ing  them  there),  and  with  defi¬ 
nite  typographical  restrictions. 
However,  there  are  some  news¬ 
papers  (especially  those  carry¬ 
ing  “mail  order”  advertising) 
which  seem  to  have  no  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  type  or  advertis¬ 
ing  or  size  or  boldness  of  t3rpe 
and  borders. 

Though  the  writer  is  not  a 
purist,  he  is  of  the  school  that 
believes  in  the  use  of  classified 
display  apart  from  the  regular 
classified  section  and  •with  defi¬ 
nite  confinement  to  light-face 
type  and  hair-line  borders.  How¬ 
ever,  the  determining  factor  on 
the  acceptance  or  non-acceptance 
of  display  is  elementary.  Just 
as  all  business  is  local,  so  must 
this  question  be  treated.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  reader  re¬ 
sponse  to  adve'rtising  is  the  key 
to  volume.  Therefore,  if  a  Clas¬ 
sified  reading  habit,  to  secure 
best  results  for  the  GREATEST 
number  of  advertisers  and  a 
volume  to  assure  financial  suc¬ 
cess  for  the  newspaper,  can  best 
be  built  in  a  given  community 
with  a  classified  advertising  sec¬ 
tion  free  of  classified  display, 
then  that  should  be  the  course 
to  follow.  Conversely,  if  classi¬ 
fied  display  without  restrictions, 
01  with  modifications,  will  build 
a  successful  classified  advertis¬ 


ing  section,  then  that  courM 
should  be  followed  ....  keep¬ 
ing  in  mind  that,  in  either  case, 
an  orderly  and  systematic  ar¬ 
rangement,  to  make  various 
classifications  easily  and  quickly 
findable  by  the  reader,  must 
be  observed  to  assure  a  success¬ 
ful  medium. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the 
two  basic  purposes  of  classified 
display,  lasults  for  advertisers 
and  profits  for  the  publishe'r, 
BOTH  must  be  served  if  a 
newspaper  classified  operation 
is  to  be  sound.  If  classified  dis¬ 
play  is  mixed  in  with  regular  m 
classified,  both  those  purposes 
may  be  defeated — the'  display 
may  give  such  typographical 
and  position  dominance  to  a 
few  well-healed  commercial  ad¬ 
vertisers  as  to  rob  the  small 
conventional  'want  ads’  of  re¬ 
sults.  And  the  classified  page 
which  doesn’t  have  the  diversi¬ 
fied  readership  appeal  of  many 
small  ads  just  isn’t  a  classified 
page — to  say  nothing  of  the 
huge  hunks  of  revenue  small 
ads  will  produce  only  if  they  get 
results. 

Finally,  the  more  classified 
categories  a  newspaper  makes 
available  to  advertisers,  the 
more  R.O.P.  display  it  is  apt 
to  channel  into  smaller  classi-  B 
fied  space.  Even  at  a  higher 
classified  display  rate,  it  may  ^ 
still  be  cheaper,  for  example,  A 
for  an  appliance'  dealer  to  use  i 
20  inches  of  classified  display  1 
(and  gi'ving  him  dominance  of  1 
the  pagre)  than  30  or  more  in-  a 
ches  of  R.O.P.  display.  And  it  a 
may  be  assumed  that  the  pub-  o 
lisher  can’t  be  expected  to  strive  3 
only  to  get  results  for  adver-  a 
tisers,  but  that  he  also  has  a 
right  to  reasonably  regulate  his  1 
business  in  his  own  best  inter-  3 
e.sts.  I 

•  .1 

_  i 

Library  Will  Honor 
I.  F.  Freiberger 

Cleveland 

Western,  Reserve  University 
is  dedicating  its  new  $1,600,000  ; 
library  to  the  honor  of  I.  F.  ^ 
Freiberger,  chairman  of  the  I 
board  of  Forest  City  Publishing  I 
Co.,  on  Feb.  6.  , 

Mr.  Freiberger’s  company  ^ 
publishes  the  Cleveland  Plan  I 
Dealer  and  the  Cleveland  Newt.  I 
He  began  as  a  newsboy  in  I 
Cleveland  and  as  a  clerk  in  the  | 
Cleveland  Trust  Co.  He  now 
heads  the  bank  board  also. 

The  university,  of  which  Mr. 
Freiberger  is  a  longtime  trustee 
and  an  alumnus  (1901),  plans 
special  ceremonies  for  the  ded¬ 
ication  of  the  “1.  F.  Freiberger 
Library.”  Mr.  Freiberger  will 
give  the  address. 
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JANUARY  *  PUBLISHED  BY  GRAFLEX,  INC 


ROCHESTER  8,  NEW  YORK 


19S6 


You  name  it 
with  a  St 


ic,  of  course 


. . .  says  George  P.  Cocaine 
staff  photographer 
The  Worcester  Evening  Gazette 

George  P.  Cocaine  has  been  a  news  _ 

cameraman  for  twenty  years,  many 
of  which  have  been  spent  with  The 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  ■ 

The  Evening  Gazette.  His  first  cam-  l||6^  v 

era  as  a  news  cameraman  was  a  Graf- 

lex.  Today,  he  still  uses  a  Graflex- 

made  camera,  a  Speed  Graphic, 

and  his  years  of  experience  to  bring 

back  pictures  that  have  a  special 

appeal  to  readers.  George’s  scope 

and  ability  with  the  Speed  Graphic  are  admirably  displayed 

on  this  page. 

In  his  career,  he  has  covered  many  varied  assignments  from 
photographing  presidents,  murderers,  fires,  floods,  sports 
and  weddings  to  the  photographing  of  the  coronation  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  England.  This  he  considers  the  high¬ 
light  of  his  career.  At  the  time,  he  worked  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  of  London  and  was  assigned  to  make  4x5  trans¬ 
parencies.  George  used  a  Crown  Graphic  for  ♦his  most 
photographed  peacetime  event  in  history.  As  George  says, 
“You  name  it— I’ve  photographed  it.” 

He  has  often  been  a  first,  second  or  third  prize  winner  in 
spot  news  photo  contests  sponsored  by  the  New  England 
Editors  of  the  Associated  Press.  He  has  also  won  honorable 
mentions  in  photo  contests  held  by  the  Boston  Press 
Photographers  Association. 

“Wherever  I  go,”  says  George,  “my  Speed  Graphic  is  in 
hand  ready  for  action.  And  I’m  sure  to  come  back  to  the 
office  with  sharp  photos  depicting  the  people  and  the  action.” 


prefers  Strobollash.  "It 
makes  routine  assign¬ 
ments  easier,  and  bet¬ 
ter  pictures  con  be  ob¬ 
tained.  The  light  stopped 
all  the  action  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  light 
prevented  'blocking  up' 
in  the  highlights  of  the 
bride's  gown." 


"The  Pacemaker  Speed 
Graphic  mode  easy  work 
of  this  difficult  magozine 
feature  picture.  The  com- 
ero  was  set  on  a  tripod, 
with  the  lens  closed  as 
far  as  possible.  The  dome 
was  'pointed'  with  one 
photoflood  bulb  for  3 
minutes.  The  chandelier 
lights  were  flashed  on  for 
4  seconds  after  the  three- 
minute  flood  exposure." 


George  isn't  above  pho¬ 
tographing  a  bit  of 
cheesecake  once  in  a 
while,  as  evidenced  by 
this  Speed  Graphic  shot. 
It  was  snapped  at  1/200 
second  at  f/22  in  a 
bright  summer  sun  using 
flil-in  flash  at  the  camera. 


A  red  filter  on  the  lens  of 
the  Speed  Graphic  brought 
out  the  contrast  between  the 
ice  and  the  dork  sky,  ac¬ 
centuating  the  sharp  detail 
of  the  picture. 


ture  just  as  the  house 
collapsed  in  raging  flood 
waters.  1/30  sec.  at  f/8. 


(Advtrtiitmtnti 
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Airwaves  Supply  News 
Via  ‘Operation  Monitor 


Hy  (>iiy  Livingston 

Boston 

“Operation  Monitor”  is  enabl¬ 
ing  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler 
to  get  a  jump  on  major  stories 
through  interception  of  radio 
messages  and  has  aroused  the 
interest  of  other  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  many 
of  whom  have  already  sent  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  look  over  the 
set-up. 

The  special  project,  brain¬ 
child  of  George  E.  Akerson,  as¬ 
sistant  to  Herald-Traveler  Pub¬ 
lisher  Robert  B.  Choate,  had  its 
beginning  during  the  war  when 
Mr.  Akerson  was  deputy  chief 
of  staff  for  operations  of  a  B-29 
Wing  in  the  Air  Force. 

First,  however,  came  the  Her¬ 
ald-Traveler’s  two-way  radio 
cars,  eight  of  which  are  now 
in  operation,  pioneering  report¬ 
ing  by  radio.  “Operation  Mon¬ 
itor”  is  the  supplement  to  the 
radio  cars. 

It  is  one  of  the  quickest  ways 
to  get  news  on  the  street. 

It  is  one  of  the  quickest  ways 
to  cut  down  time  with  the  least 
expense. 

Total  cost  of  equipment  is 
only  $3,500. 

In  a  special  room  in  the  Her¬ 
ald-Traveler  building  are  four 
receivers  covering  every  pos¬ 
sible  frequency,  a  National  re¬ 
ceiver,  a  Collins  receiver  and 
two  Monitoradios. 

The  equipment,  used  mostly 
for  local  coverage,  can  be  used 
for  foreign  news  broadcasts, 
ships  at  sea,  and  around  the 
world. 

“Operation  Monitor”  is  geared 
to  any  city  like  Boston.  “It 
makes  particular  sense  to  Bos¬ 
ton,”  says  Mr.  Akerson,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  ANPA  com- 


Ofiflfi,-\\^stinghouse 

Lserui^ 


-IN  58  CITIES  OVER  THE  U.  S.  A. 

you'll  find  qualified,  factory  troined  men 
...  oil  on  24  hour  coll.  For  doy  or  night 
service  colt  CUFFSIOE  4-7500, 

Cfeft£-"^^stinghouse 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
3405  West  47th  Street.  Chicago  32,  III. 
Los  Angeles  17,  Cal.  •  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


mittee  on  Mobile  Radio.  (Pub¬ 
lisher  Choate  is  a  member  of 
ANPA’s  Communications  Com¬ 
mittee.) 

“Boston  is  subdivided  by 
many  police  departments,”  Mr. 
Akerson  pointed  out.  “It  is 
split  up  in  38  communities  all 
with  different  frequencies.  In 
addition,  Boston  is  an  ocean 
city.  There  is  ocean  travel,  the 
Coast  Guard,  Navy  and  Army 
installations  and  the  police  de¬ 
partments.” 

“Operation  Monitor”  is  used 
for  story  backgrounds.  All  in¬ 
formation  is  verified  and  double 
checked.  When  a  big  story  is 
breaking,  use  of  “Operation 
Monitor”  enables  the  Herald- 
Traveler  to  keep  on  top  and  to 
get  a  clean  beat  or  at  least  a 
fine  head  start. 

The  room  is  not  manned  at 
present  unless  a  story  is  break¬ 
ing.  For  stories  breaking  far 
at  sea  where  Morse  Code  mes¬ 
sages  are  sent  rather  than  voice, 
the  Herald-Traveler  has  three 
staff  members,  qualified  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  code,  on  call. 

The  equipment  was  first  used 
when  the  Carrier  Bennington 
caught  fire  off  Quonset  and  re¬ 
ports  of  the  disaster  were 
brought  in  on  the  first  Collins 
set  installed  to  begin  the  set¬ 
up.  Its  value  was  again  de¬ 
monstrated  when  the  excursion 
steamer  Pilgrim  Belle  ran 
aground  in  Boston  Harbor  this 
Summer.  Reporters  were  able 
to  listen  in  to  the  messages, 
check  location,  verify  reports 
and  get  the  story  on  the  street 
fast. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  two- 
way  radio  cars,  the  monitoring 
system  completes  a  happy  mar¬ 
riage.  By  monitoring,  the  news¬ 
paper  knows  where  a  story  is 
breaking,  dispatches  its  radio 
cars,  and  through  an  ingenious 
layout  installed  by  Herald-Tra¬ 
veler  electricians,  rewrite  staff 
members  operate  two-way  radio 
from  their  own  desks. 

Supplementing  the  radio  cars 
are  two  portable  walkie-talkies. 

Cost  of  the  two-way  radio 
equipment  and  cars  represents 
an  investment  of  more  than 
$20,000. 

While  the  two-way  radio  is 
limited  in  that  receiving  goes 
about  20  miles  in  most  cars,  80 
miles  in  others,  the  monitoring 
system  has  no  limitations  and 
has  potentials  not  yet  put  into 
use.  It  can  be  used  to  monitor 


broadcasts  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  In  event  of  a  war,  it 
would  have  great  value  in  get¬ 
ting  information  from  foreign 
countries.  In  event  of  any  na¬ 
tural  disaster,  its  potential  is 
tremendous.  It  was  used  last 
Summer  to  get  reports  of  the 
devastation  caused  by  the  hur¬ 
ricanes  and  floods  in  southern 
New  England. 

Sea,  air,  and  land  disasters 
nearly  aways  involve  radio  mes¬ 
sages  containing  important 
parts  of  a  story,  Mr.  Akerson 
pointed  out.  Police  work  of  all 
degrees  is  continually  on  the  air. 

A  pamphlet  of  instructions, 
written  by  Mr.  Akerson,  is  giv¬ 
en  to  staff  members  who  are 
called  for  duty  in  the  monitor¬ 
ing  room.  Personnel  is  being 
revolved  in  the  operation  so 
that  all  staff  members  will 
eventually  be  able  to  man  the 
room. 

In  addition  to  the  equipment 
in  the  Herald-Traveler  building, 
emergency  two-way  radio  set¬ 
ups  have  been  installed  in  homes 
of  three  of  the  paper’s  top  ex¬ 
ecutives.  Emergency  transmitt¬ 
ing  stations,  to  be  used  in  case 
of  a  natural  disaster,  have  also 
been  set  up. 

Some  indication  of  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  “Operation  Monitor”  is 
seen  by  a  few  of  the  agencies 
that  can  be  monitored:  Airports, 
airlines,  control  towers,  private 
aircraft,  amateur  radios,  police, 
fire,  gas,  electric  departments, 
civil  defense,  forest  lire  service, 
state  police,  telephone  compan¬ 
ies,  transit  authorities,  public 
works  depailments,  state  police, 
district  commissions,  turnpike 
authorities,  railroads,  railroad 
police,  ships  and  small  boats, 
fishing  and  pleasure  craft,  ship 
radio  telegraph. 

• 

2  Veteran  Chicago 
Trib  Men  Retire 

Chicago 

James  L.  Doherty  and  Orville 
(Doc)  Dwyer,  veteran  Chicago 
Tribune  reporters,  retired  Dec. 
31.  They  were  feted  at  a  staff 
get-together.  Mr.  Doherty  re¬ 
ceived  a  set  of  luggage  and  Mr. 
Dwyer  was  given  a  television 
set. 

Jim  Doherty,  one  of  the 
famed  Doherty  brothers  in 
newspaper  work,  began  on  the 
Tribune  in  1919.  He  specialized 
as  a  crime  reporter.  Doc 
Dwyer  joined  the  Tribune  staff 
as  a  reporter  in  1917.  His 
service  with  the  Tribune  was 
interrupted  twice  for  a  total 
of  four  years  while  he  held 
jobs  with  other  Chicago  papers. 
In  later  years  he  was  a  re- 
writeman  at  the  Tribune. 


Mobley  Named 
Aide  to  Knight 

Washington 

Radford  E.  Mobley  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president  of 
Knight  News- 
papers,  Inc.. 

He  will  as- 
M  sume  his  new 

^  W  duties  soon  as 

R  Y  ^  I  *  personal  aide  to 

John  S.  Knight 
/  in  the  fields  of 

V  office  admini- 

um  ^  stration  and 

IH  M  ifll  public  relations. 

Mobley  Mobley  has 

been  a  Wash¬ 
ington  corespondent  since  1928 
and  assistant  chief  of  the 
Knight  Newspapers’  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  since  1944.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Gridiron  Club 
and  past  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club. 

Born  and  educated  in  Ala- 
l>ama,  he  won  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
key  at  the  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama.  He  was  an  instiiictor  in 
English  before  entering  news¬ 
paper  work. 

Mr.  Mobley,  his  wife  and 
three  daughters  will  live  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  » 

Jack  Howard  Takes 
P.O.  Advisory  PosI 

Jack  R.  Howard,  president  of 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers, 
was  sworn  in  recently  as  a 
member  of  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  Advisory  Board. 

Postmaster  General  Arthur 
E.  Summerfield  administered 
the  oath.  Mr.  Howard  succeed' 
Consuelo  N.  Bailey  who  re¬ 
signed  after  being  elected  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  of  Vermont. 
The  committee  advises  on  meth¬ 
ods  and  policies  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  postal  service. 

• 

in  Hong  Kong  Bnrean 

John  Roderick  has  taken  over 
as  chief  of  the  Associated  Press 
bureau  at  Hong  Kong,  succeed¬ 
ing  the  late  Fred  Hampson. 
Mr.  Roderick  received  his  early 
newspaper  training  on  the 
Waterville  (Me.)  Sentinel.  He 
has  been  with  AP  since  1937 
and  since  early  1954  he  has 
been  in  Southeast  Asia. 

• 

Heads  Dispntes  Board 

Hiram  S.  Hall,  a  New  York 
University  professor,  has  been 
appointed  by  the'  Federal  Me¬ 
diation  Service  as  impartial 
chairman  of  the  disputes  board 
for  the  Publishers  Association 
of  New  York  City  and  the 
Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliverers’ 
Union. 
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How  10/000/000  Americans  have 
put  an  idea  to  work 


It’s  part  of  our  American  tradition  to  work 
things  out  together.  Pioneers  found  safety 
crossing  the  country  together  in  wagon  trains. 
Today,  in  the  same  tradition,  10  million 
Americans  have  joined  together  in  credit  unions 
to  achieve  greater  economic  security. 


lor  more  tlian  a  luiinlred  year;;,  roday,  ihe  majority 
i>t  eredit  unions  are  operated  hy  employee  groups  to 
provide  a  convenient  place  for  financial  help  right 
where  they  work. 

Offering  both  a  source  of  credit  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  save  profitably,  credit  unions  contribute  not 
only  to  the  immediate  welfare  of  their  members  but 
also  to  the  general  economic  stability  of  the  com¬ 
munities  where  they  operate.  More  goods  and  services 
are  purchased.  Bills  are  paid  more  promptly. 

Take  a  look  and  see  what  credit  unions  are  doing 
for  people  in  your  area.  For  the  picture  of  national 
and  international  credit  union  activity,  and  the  full 
story  on  the  formation  and  operation  of  credit  unions, 
write  for  the  ”Oedit  Liiiion  Yearbook”  oflered  below. 


MII.UON  IS  A  LOT  OK  I’EorLK.  And  when  all  ol 
^  them  are  working  together  toward  something,  that 
"something”  is  bound  to  be  big.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  this  ease,  it  is  two  billion  dollars  big!  That’s  what 
the  assets  of  America’s  20,000  credit  unions  amount  to. 

But,  impressive  as  they  are,  the  amount  of  assets 
and  the  number  of  members  are  only  measurements 
of  size.  More  important  by  far  is  tbe  SlOO  Joe  Peterson 
is  able  to  borrow  from  his  credit  union  to  pay  a 
doctor  bill,  or  the  $325  Mary  Roberts  has  saved  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years  in  her  credit  union.  For  the 
purpose  of  a  credit  union  is  to  help  individuals 
achieve  greater  linancial  security. 

A  eredit  union  is  a  borrowing  and  saving  organiza¬ 
tion  ojieraled  solely  by  and  for  its  members  and  supi'r- 
vised  by  state  or  federal  agencies.  It  is  a  typical 
example  of  people  working  out  their  common  problem 
together  in  the  best  American  tradition.  Saving  to¬ 
gether,  members  build  a  fund  from  which  loans  are 
made  to  those  of  their  group  who  need  money  for 
worthwhile  purposes.  Loans  are  low-cost  and  savings 
earn  a  good  return. 

The  credit  union  idea  has  tH^^en  used  successfully 


Credit  Union,  Dept.  EP-1,  Madison  1,  Wisconsin 
Please  send  me,  without  cost,  the  1955  CREDIT  UNION 
YEARBOOK. 


PUBLICATION 


ADDKESS 


verers 
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MENTION 


MARSHALL  DOSWELL  JR.,  Associated  Press  day  radio  editor 
in  C^hicago — named  editor  of  the  Covington  (Va.)  Virginian,  sue* 
ceeding  JOHN  D.  EVERHARDT  JR.  Mr.  Doswell  is  a  former  re¬ 
porter  and  telegraph  editor  on  the  Virginian  staff. 


Basil  L.  Walters, 


vicepresi-  ■ 
dent  and  executive  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News — named 
national  chairman  of  the  News-  *’ 
paper  Committee  for  Brother-  ^ 
hood  Week,  Feb.  19-26.  -  Li 


RECIPE  for  a  winter  vacation, 
says  Mrs.  Lewis  P.  Kelley,  in¬ 
cludes  a  dash  of  travel  to  Hawaii. 
The  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intel- 
ligencer's  Prudence  Penny  was 
accompanied  by  her  husband,  an 
insurance  man,  on  Pan  American 
World  Airways  flight. 


F.  M.  Lindsay,  president  of 
Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers  — 
honored  recently  by  associates 
on  completion  of  50  years  of 
newspaper  work.  Mr.  Lindsay 
took  over  management  of  the 
classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Decatur  (111.)  Re¬ 
view  on  Jan.  1, 1906.  Co-workers 
gave  him  a  folio  of  congratula¬ 
tory  letters. 


W.  S.  Martin,  former  circu 
lation  manager  of  the  Shreve 
port  (La.)  Times — named  circu 
lation  manager  of  the  Texar 
kana  (Tex.-Ark.)  Gazette-News 
succeeding  R.  H.  Cooper. 


Bradley 


STERLING  NOEL,  former  managing  editor 
(1940-1942)  and  Sunday  editor  (1945-1951) 
of  the  New  York  Journal- American — appointed 
acting  managing  editor  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
News-Post.  From  1951  to  1955  Mr.  Noel  was  in 
Paris  writing  novels  and  motion  picture  scripts. 


John  R.  Thomas,  former 
irublisher  of  the  Delaware  Val¬ 
ley  News  ?n  suburban  Philadel¬ 
phia — joined  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Kenmore  (N.  Y.) 
Record- A  dvertiser. 


Jack  Harris,  publisher  of  the 
Hutchinson  (Kas.)  News-Her¬ 
ald  and  an  executive  in  other 
Harris  publications  in  Kansas 
and  Iowa — elected  president  of 
the  Eisenhower  Presidential  Li¬ 
brary  Commission,  Topeka,  Kas. 


NEAL  ROTHMAN,  manager  of  the  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Wausau  (Wis.)  Daily  Record  Herald  since  1943, 
appointed  business  manager.  THEODORE  TOLLEFSON  on  the 
display  advertising  staff  since  1950,  has  been  named  advertising 
manager,  succeeding  the  late  WILLIAM  E.  PAYNE. 


Kenneth  R.  Crossman,  an 
advertising  salesman  for  the 
Toledo  Blade  and  Times  23 
years — retired. 

Matthew  H.  McCloskey,  ♦  *  ♦ 

publisher  and  chairman  of  the  Robert  L.  Ashby,  former  dis- 
board  of  the  Philadelphia  News  play  salesman  for  the  Cleve- 
— named  by  Gov.  (ieorge  M.  land  Plain  Dealer — now  serving 
Leader  as  a  member  of  Penn-  in  the  same  capacity  with  the 
sylvania’s  new  Fair  Employ-  Fremont  (Ohio)  News-Mrssev- 
ment  Practices  Commission.  .vcr. 


WARREN  DENNISTON,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger 
and  News  for  the  past  10  years 
— appointed  general  manager  of 
the  Meridian  (Miss.)  Star.  He 
succeeds  D.  P.  SELF,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  become  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Mansfield  (Ohio) 
News-Journal. 


Otto  A.  Silha,  busine.ss  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune — elected  president 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
dilation  manager  of  the  Ames  journalism  alumni  association. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Denniston 


circulation  manager  of  the  Red-  EUGENE  S.  DUNIFON,  former- 
wood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune,  ly  on  the  classified  and  retail 
succeeding  Ray  Truscott,  now  staffs  of  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
circulation  manager,  Hayward  Newspapers,  Inc. — named  clas- 
( Calif.)  Review.  sified  advertising  manager  of 

♦  the  Fremont  (Ohio)  News-Met- 

Edmund  C.  Campbell,  circu-  senger. 
lation  director  of  the  San  An-  — — 

tonio  (Tex.)  Light  —  retired  jn  jJjg  Editorial  Rooms 

after  almost  ,50  years  with  the  - - 

newspaper.  Joe  Wirges,  police  reporter 

*  *  *  for  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Little 

Scott  Penrod,  classified  ad-  Rock  since  1917  —  named  an 
vertising  manager  of  the  Ash-  honorary  captain  of  the  Arkan- 
land  (Ohio)  Times-Gazette —  sas  State  Police, 
named  advertising  director. 

Charles  Maloney  succeeds  him 
as  CAM. 


Kirlcpatriclc 


ELTON  P.  HALL,  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  Pocono  Record,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  — 
named  general  manager.  Elditor  HORACE  G. 
HELLER  has  been  assigned  the  additional  duties 
of  assistant  general  manager. 


Bob  Terrell,  assistant  sports 
editor  of  the  Asheville  (N.  C.) 
Citizen  —  appointed  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeding  Malcolm  Mal- 
LETTE,  now  sports  director  of 
the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Sentinel.  Bob  Hampton 
has  been  named  sports  editor  of 
{Continued  on  page  47) 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


Bertha  Scott  —  joined  the 
women’s  department  of  the 
Indianapolis  News. 

*  *  * 

Ray  Moseley,  former  state 
editor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times-Herald — ^joined  the  news 
staff  of  the  Arkatisas  Gazette, 
Little  Rock. 


Wliere  They  Are  Now 

Carl  W.  Deitemeyer,  former 
farm  editor  of  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald  and  more 
recently  managing  editor  of  the 
Nebraska  Farmer,  Lincoln  — 
named  editor  of  the  farm  maga- 


"Ye$,  Sir,  I'm  the  Food  Editor.  What's  cooking?" 

Ill  the  Editorial  Rooms  feature  writer— resig 
(Continued  from  page  46)  Germany  whe 


Herbert  L.  Allen,  sports 
ditor.  What's  cooking?"  editor  of  the  Mattoon  (Ill.) 

-  Journal-Gazette  —  resigned  to 

feature  writer— resigned  to  re-  join  the  sales  staff  of  Kuehne 


(Continued  from  page  46)  turn  to  Germany  where  she  for-  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mattoon 
— —  merly  worked  with  an  Army  «  a  a 

the  Journal,  succeeding  Tom  publication. 


who  retired  after  22  years  in 
the  post. 


....  p....  Joseph  Lowe,  former  news  ^  ^ 

n.  T>  *  editor  of  the  Port  Angeles  director  of  public  relations. 

Antonio  Davila,  Puerto  (Wash.)  Evening  News  and  Zellerbach  Corp.,  San 

Rican  newspaperman-appoint-  managing  editor  of  the  Francisco. 

^  city  editor  of  fil  Diono  de  Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Daily  *  *  * 

Nueva  Fork  Spanish-language  .Sentinel-joined  the  copy  desk  Stev'E  HESS-resigned  as  AL 


daily,  succeeding  Frederico  Vi-  ^he  Tacoma  (Wash.)  .News-  buquerque  (N.M.)  Journal  re- 

prr  T  A  ''  A  A  t  .  _i  • _ _ • 


Tony,  Stein,  former  general 
assignment  repoiler  for  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  — 


Tribune. 

*  *  * 

John  M.  Greene,  Long  Island 
Daily  Press — new  president  of 


..ansmue  Verier  -  g,-  i  ”  Y.)  Evening  New.s  reporter  - 

joined  the  news  staff  of  the  ^  ‘  *  Lej,isiative  ...  denutv  comtroller  of 

Norfolk-Portsmouth  iVa.i  Led-  Correspondents  Association  at  deputy  comtroller  of 


Norfolk-Portsmouth  (Va.)  Led¬ 
ger-Star. 

«  «  * 

Clyde  Reichelt,  formerly 
roving  reporter  for  the  Daven- 


Albany. 

*  «  * 

Bert  Wilson,  New  York  Mir¬ 
ror  rewriteman — appointed  edi- 


port  (Iowa)  Democrat  and  tor  of  the  Ventnor  (N.  J.) 
Times — ^joined  the  local  news  Crier. 

staflF  of  the  Great  Falls  , - 

(Mont.)  Tribune,  I 


Dorsey  W.  and  Jean  Ragan 
Woodson,  reporters  for  the 
Arkansas  Gazette,  Little  Rock  lllPt] 

— sailed  for  Europe  on  a  Pulit- 
zer  Travel  Scholarship  won  by 
Mr.  Woodson.  40 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Herbert  A.  Foster,  former  ^ 

Sunday  editor  of  the  Ptteblo 
(Colo.)  Star-Journal  and  Chief-  From 

tain — named  city  editor  of  the  T 

Chieftain.  Former  City  Editor 
Emmanuel  Diel  has  been  ap-  Phoi 

pointed  Sunday  editor.  _ 

^  ^  I  riE  nK* 

t  Skip  Casey,  Montgomery  “«•  Moinei 

»  (Ala.)  Advertiser  reporter  and  _ 
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To  Easter  Sunday,  April  1 

Phone  or  Wire  for  Samples,  Terms 

-mE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 


bOor 


Wicker,  now  feature  editor  ♦  ♦  *  John  E.  Lee,  former  reporter 

of  the  Sunday  Journal  and  Sen-  Dolph  C  Simons  Jr  member  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening 

tinel.  of  the  staff  of  the  Lawrence  joined  .the  Barlow  Ad- 

*  *  *  (Kas.)  /ourmiMForW  — joined  vertising  Agency,  Syracuse,  N. 

Margaret  Laidlaw  Hood  —  the  news  staff  of  the  London 
named  women’s  editor  of  the  (England)  Times  to  work  in 

lYinnipeg  (^lan.)  Trtbune,  sue-  the  home  and  foreign  depart-  Lowell  Clucas  Jr.,  for- 
ceeding  Mrs.  Myrtle  Patton,  ments  for  six  months.  merly  with  the  Reading  (Pa.) 


Lowell  M.  Clucas  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Reading  (Pa.) 
Times  and  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Journal  —  now  assistant  to  the 
director  of  public  relations. 


porter  to  take  a  teaching  posi¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

John  A.  Boccio,  Buffalo  (N. 


the  City  of  Buffalo. 

*  «  « 

Don  Huss,  editor  of  the 
WoodviUe  (Ohio)  News — re¬ 
signed  to  join  General  Motors 
“Parade  of  Progress’’  staff. 


488  Mmdison  At*.,  N.T.C. 


Advertisers  and  their  agen¬ 
cies  who  know  effective  use 
of  newspapers,  with  budgets 
and  copy  protested  for  profit¬ 
able  sales,  know  the  newspa¬ 
per  is  the  only  all  inclusive 
voluntary  link  between  any 
factory  and  all  potential 
customers.  It  covered  all 
consumers  buying  yesterday — 
covers  all  consumers  buying 
today  and  will  cover  all  con¬ 
sumer  buying  tomorrow. 

The  newspaper  is  the  only 
daily  and  completely  all 
market  “Self  Merchandising” 
medium  to  all  distributors,  to 
all  dealers,  to  all  retail  store 
clerks  and  to  all  national 
and  local  sales  executives. 

•  Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney, 
Inc.  since  1907  has  served 
exclusively  all  who  play  im¬ 
portant  parts  in  newspaper 
promotion  and  sales.  Men 
and  offices  have  been  added 
to  weld  links  of  coordinated 
sales  effort  to  cover  all  points 
where  decisions  for  national 
advertising  are  made.  Detroit, 
opened  Jan.  3,  1956,  is  our 
added  service  to  newspapers 
only. 

Buying  Sales  Is 

Your  Business 

Selling  Sales  Is 

Our  Business 

BURKE  • 
KUIPERS 
&  MAHONEY 

INC. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Atlanta,  Charlotte,  Dallas, 
Kansas  City,  Oklahoma, 
San  Francisco 


Introducing . . . 


Foreign 
reporting 
of  magazine 
quality 


Capital  Post 
In  New  Hands 


Recent  T ranaactions 
In  the  Weekly  Field 

Mineola,  Tex. 


(Obituary 


Tallahassee,  Fla. 


A  new  syndicated  service  by 
a  top-ranking  correspondent 
. . .  available  to  your  paper 
exclusively  in  your  market 


Frank  Gervasi 


A  gi’oup  of  local  businessmen, 
headed  by  Leonard  Pepper,  an 
attorney,  has  purchased  the 
weekly  Capital  Post,  formerly 
owned  by  Leo  William  Bowmall, 
New  York  City  pulp  and  paper 
firm  executive. 

A  local  printer,  Charles 
Rosenberg  of  Rose  Printing 
Company,  purchased  the  print¬ 
ing  equipment  used  by  the  Post, 
also  formerly  owned  by  Mr. 
Bowmall.  Negotiations  are  now 
underway  between  the  new  own¬ 
ers  of  the  Post  and  Mr.  Rosen¬ 
berg  to  arrange  for  continued 
publication  of  the  newspaper. 

The  Post  started  as  a  seven- 
day  morning  daily  last  March 
20  but  suspended  operations  on 
May  27.  The  employes,  headed 
by  Don  Petit  organized  a  week¬ 
ly  and  continued  operations 
until  the  sale. 

Mr.  Pepper  said  pre.sent  plans 
are  to  continue  as  a  weekly, 
then  go  to  a  semi-weekly  and 
ultimately  back  to  daily  pub¬ 
lication.  Mr.  Petit  will  continue 
on  as  editor. 


The  Wood  County  Publishing 
Co.,  publishers  of  the  Mineola 
Monitor  and  Record,  has  been 
sold  by  R.  H.  Carraway  to  Neil 
Harle.  The  new  owner  has  been 
publisher  of  the  Grand.  Salim 
(Tex.)  Sun  and  the  Edgewood 
(Tex.)  Enterprise  for  the  past 
six  years,  and  will  continue  to 
operate  these  papei  s. 


Cornelius  J.  Milliken,  5 
news  editor  of  the  Elmira  (N 
Y.)  Star-Gazette,  Jan.  6. 


Frederick  N.  Polangin,  4 
former  Pittsburgh  newspape 
man  and  more  recently  an  a 
vertising  executive,  Jan.  3. 


Laurens,  S.  C. 

The  Advertiser  Printing  Co., 
Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Laurens 
Advertiser,  has  been  sold  by 
Alison  Lee  and  other  stock  hold¬ 
ers.  New  owners  are  William  J. 
Brown  and  David  A.  Harman, 
who  have  been  operating  the 
paper  for  the  past  five  years 
under  a  lease. 


Ben  Boyden,  72,  veteran  re^ 
porter  for  newspapers  in  Boh 
ton,  Philadelphia  and  Provi-* 
dence,  R.  L,  Jan.  4. 


Edward  K.  Glennan,  75,  fo. 
mer  managing  editor  of  th 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispate 
Norfolk  Virginian  -  Pilot  an 
Newark  (N.J.)  Evening  Ledg 
and  assistant  managing  edit, 
of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Pos 
Jan.  6. 


Nucla,  Colo. 


offers  you  a  weekly  article 
on  Western  Europe  and 
the  Mediterranean ...  an 
analysis  of  facts  and  fore¬ 
casts  that  only  a  corre¬ 
spondent  of  Gervasi’s  ex¬ 
perience  can  make. 


Joe  Lee  Acquires 
1 102-Year-Old  Daily 

Grenada,  Miss. 


Jack  and  Patricia  Gilmore, 
publishers  of  the  Nucla  Forum, 
have  purchased  the  Telluride 
(Colo.)  Tribune  and  the  Nor- 
vwod  (Colo.)  Star  from  Milford 
and  Iris  Lein.  Circulation  of  the 
two  papers  will  be  combined 
with  the  Forum’s  San  Miguel 
county  circulation  and  published 
as  the  San  Miguel  Forum. 


Edward  C.  Dowden,  form 
police  reporter  for  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.  newspapers  and  for  the  p 
27  years  publicist  for  Loe 
Theatres,  Inc.,  Jan.  1. 


Hugh  Brannen,  55,  hunti 
and  fishing  columnist  for  t 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  a 
Times-Herald  and  a  newspaper 
man  for  35  years,  Jan.  5. 


Frank  Gervasi,  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent,  veteran  magazine  writer  and 
editor,  author  of  Big  Government 
and  War  Has  Seven  Faces,  offers 
you  a  new  “name”  service  to  build 
readership  with  incisive  articles 
from  Europe. 


The  copy ...  a  weekly  article  from 
Western  Europe  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  with  facts,  analyses,  person¬ 
alities  in  the  human  interest  style 
for  which  he  is  famous. 


Sale  of  the  Daily  Sentinel- 
Star  from  E.  M.  Grimes  to  Joe 
B.  Lee  of  Birmingham,  Ala., 
was  announced  this  week. 

The  new  publisher  was  for 
many  years  in  the  circulation 
and  promotion  departments  of 
the  Florida  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  at  Jacksonville,  and  has 
also  served  in  advertising  and 
business  on  the  Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution  and  in  other  newspapers 
over  the  South. 

Negotiations  for  the  102-year 
old  newspaper  were  conducted 
by  Newspaper  Service  Company. 


Snohomish,  Wash. 

Willis  Tucker,  former  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Sellwood  -  Moreland  Bee,  has 
purchased  a  third  interest  in 
the  Snohomish  Tribune  of  which 
he  is  editor.  He  started  with  the 
Tribune  in  1950  as  classified 
advertising  manager. 


Earl  E.  Craven,  04,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Los  As- 
geles  Times,  Jan.  8. 


John  F.  Roger.s,  39,  sporb 
writer  for  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Press-Scimitar  and  a  member  of 
the  paper’s  staff  for  20  years. 
Jan.  3. 


Buena  Park,  Calif. 


Richard  W.  Nowels,  former¬ 
ly  publisher.  Mountain  View 
(Calif.)  Register,  has  taken 
over  publishership  of  the  Buena 
Park  News,  purchased  from 
Paul  Kroesen. 


Mrs.  Clara  S.  Littledalc. 
64,  editor  of  Parents  magazine 
since  1926  and  before  that  a 
reporter  for  the  New  York  Pott 
and  publicist  for  the  women’s 
suffrage  movement,  Jan.  9. 


The  writer  has  reported  from  world 
news  fronts  for  21  years.  For  10 
years  he  was  associate  editor  of 
Collier’s.  Later  he  wrote  a  weekly 
feature  syndicated  by  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post.  He  is  currently  chief  Euro¬ 
pean  correspondent  for  Worldwide 
Press  Service. 


Gerard  P.  Collins,  53,  for¬ 
mer  city  and  wire  editor  of  the 
Bangor  (Maine)  Daily  Neret. 
Jan.  1. 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Consulting  Engineers  Since  1893 


James  C.  Anderson,  42,  busi¬ 
ness  editor  of  the  Winnipeg 
(Man.)  Tribune,  Jan.  6. 


The  service  to  you  ...  an  exclusive 
feature  on  a  world’s  critical  area  by 
one  of  the  nation’s  top  correspon¬ 
dents. 

To  get  the  rights  to  Gervasi’s  re¬ 
porting-in-depth  in  your  city,  write 
today  to  Press  Features.  Inc. 


ECONOMIC  STUDIES,  PROCESS  STUDIES,  DESIGN,  SPECIFICATIONS 
PROCUREMENT  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  CONSTRUCTION 


NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 


Holland  C.  Saunders,  60,  for  . 
20  years  a  San  Francisco  City  j 
Hall  reporter  for  various  news-  ; 
papers  and  later  with  the  Oak-  | 
land  (Calif.)  Post-Enquirer,  | 
Dec.  30.  i 


PRESS  FEATURES,  Inc. 


80  Federal  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

317  South  Tryon  St.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


101  Park  Avenue.  New  York  17 


Edwin  Allan,  73,  former  ^ 
sports  editor  of  the  old  T oronto  f  ^ 
(Ont.)  Mail  and  Empire  and;’ 
veteran  newspaperman,  Jan.  5.  ' 
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**Our  Scan -A- Graver 


Jack  Baldwin,  Fairchild  Salas  Raprasanto- 
tiva,  who  solvad  this  problam  for  tha  Nawt. 


sports 


Tenn.) 


has  ’built-in’  know-how” 


LfDALE. 
igazine 
that  1 
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romen’s 
9. 

i3,  for- 
of  the 
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60,  for 
CO  City 
s  news- 
le  Oak- 
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former 
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Jan.  5. 

14,  1954 1 


Ask  Editor  Fred  Allen  of  the  Garden  Grove 
(Cal.)  News  about  know<how  and  he'll  tell  you 
this  story: 

“We  ran  into  a  problem  that  stopped  us  cold  right 
after  we  installed  our  Scan-A-Graver.  We’d  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  with  it  to  speak  of  . . .  and  a  tight  press  sched¬ 
ule.  We  wanted  to  run  individual  pix  of  195  high  school 
graduates.  We  figured  we  could  never  do  it,  so  we 
contacted  an  outside  source  for  prices  on  engravings. 

“The  morning  we  made  up  our  mind,  Fairchild’s  Jack 
Baldwin  dropped  in  on  one  of  his  ‘look-see’  calls.  Lucky 
he  did. 

“Jack  showed  us  how  to  gang  the  pictures  efficiently, 
how  to  keep  track  of  identification  and  how  to  speed 
them  onto  the  machine.  He  worked  like  a  Trojan  all 
that  day  and  got  us  ready  for  press.  Know  what  it  cost 
us?  Just  ten  8"  x  10"  sheets  of  plastic  and  a  half  day’s 
overtime  for  our  operator. 

“Sure  we  saved  money  ( better  than  60%  of  an  outside 
job),  but  the  big  thing  was  realizing  that  Fairchild’s 
service  worked  Uke  ‘built-in’  know-how  to  tide  us  over 


while  we  developed  experience  in  handling  the 
Scan-A-Graver  ourselves.” 

The  important  point  Editor  Allen’s  story  makes  is 
this:  the  services  that  come  with  a  Scan-A-Graver  .  .  . 
whether  you’ve  had  it  a  week,  or  for  years  .  .  .  assure 
you  much  more  than  just  mechanical  perfection. 
Through  the  constant  assistance  and  advice  of  Fairchild 
representatives  you  get  “built-in”  know-how  to  help 
solve  your  own  particular  problems. 

•  Write  for  complete  information  on  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  Scan-A-Graver  Lease  Plan  and 
Fairchild's  Customer  Counselling  Service.  Address 
Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Inc.,  88-06  Van  Wyck 
Expressway,  Jamaica  1,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  100-19A. 


■Sm 


SCAN-A-GRAVER 


Electronic  Engraving  AAochines 
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SYNDICATKS 


'David  Crane  :  Warm, 
Two-Fisted  Preacher 


By  Janies  L.  ("ollin^s 


A  new  daily  strip  that  “meets 
head-on  the  comic-strip  aver¬ 
sion  to  mention  of  God,”  as 
its  distributing 
agent,  Hall 
Syndicate,  puts 
it,  is  due  for 
release  Feb.  27. 

The  product 


Mortimer 


IS  ■  •  D  a  V  i  d 
Crane,”  by 
Winslow  Morti¬ 
mer,  Canadian- 
boi*n  artist  who 
at  one  time 
authored  two 

comic  features  for  newspapers. 

It  is  a  simple  story,  well 
told  and  professionally  drawn. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  young 
minister  and  his  wife  who  go 
upstate  after  his  graduation 
from  divinity  school  to  rebuild 
a  broken-down  parish  in  cow 
country. 

David  is  genteel  yet  firm  in 
a  crisis,  and  wise  and  humble; 
his  wife,  born  to  the  better 
things,  has  courage  to  match 
her  sweetness.  Together  they 
win  the  love  and  respect  of  the 
congregation  they  serve — small 
towners  capable  of  bigness  and 
smallness,  of  fears  and  spunk, 
of  sadness  and  gayety,  of  sus¬ 
picion  and  trust,  just  as  people 
in  any  town. 

This  is  a  warm,  believable 
story,  delicately  handled. 


On  the  matter  of  handling, 
the  syndicate  says:  “  ‘David 
Crane’  builds  on  religious  faith 
and  motivation,  but  of  course 
carefully  avoids  all  sectarian 
or  doctrinal  controversy.  Later 
sequences  have  been  planned  to 
play  up  the  community  leader¬ 
ship  of  priest  and  rabbi  against 
the  background  of  individual 
lives.” 

In  further  explanation  of  its 
risky  venture  into  a  field  where 
the  angels  of  other  syndicates 
have  feared  to  tread,  the  syndi¬ 
cate  adds:  “A  minister  was 
chosen  as  the  leading  character 
in  this  strip  because,  against 
the  heavily  materialistic  stress 
of  modem  life,  only  in  such  a 
person,  motivated  by  moral 
rather  than  financial  considera¬ 
tions,  could  faith  triumph.” 

Mr.  Mortimer,  36,  was  first 
educated  in  Hamilton,  Ont., 
later  attending  the  Art  Stu¬ 
dents’  League  in  New  York 
City.  The  comic  features  he 
did  were  for  the  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Daily  Star  and  the  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Star  Weekly. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mortimer, 
parents  of  two  young  daugh¬ 
ters,  now  live  in  Carmel,  N.  Y. 
When  he’s  not  busy  with  the 
strip,  he’s  concerned  with  guns. 
He  hunts  with  them,  collects 
them  and  restores  them  (an¬ 
tiques)  . 


Title  tilt  in  Paris! 


In  January  the  five  bridge  players  who  won  the 
American  Team  Championship  of  1955  will  go  to 
Paris  ...  to  tilt  with  France’s  European  Champions 
for  the  world’s  title.  Significantly  they  invited 
as  the  sixth  player  the  masters’  master,  the  No.  1 
U.S.  bridge  expert,  known  to  millions  as  the  writer  of 


Goren  oo  Bridge 


Charles  H.  Goren  has  won  more  bridge  titles  than  any  other 
player ...  taken  every  major  trophy ...  played  more  than  400,000 
hands.  For  years  he  traveled  to  thirty  or  more  local  and  sectional 
tournaments,  achieved  recognition  as  the  Goodwill  Ambassador, 
tremendously  popular  with  players  and  fans.  His  columns  have 
taught  millions... emphasize  the  logic  of  cards  rather  than  systems 
...are  circulation  builders  and  ^aluable  properties  for  any  paper! 
For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  v  ire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 


Chivago  Tribuni  -iVeir  York  iV«ir« 


tmrns*  BulMtng,  Mvir  York 

9gna§cai9!9  mnc*  Tribune  Toimor,  ChlraQO 


Bugs  reminisced  for  a  half 
hour  about  his  career,  much  to 
everyone’s  amusement. 


APN  Supplement 


Samples  of  APN’s  Ifith  an¬ 
nual  Home  supplement  have 
been  mailed  to  AP  members. 

The  issue  —  “Modernizing 
Your  Home” — consists  of  16 
tabloid  pages  of  feature  ma¬ 
terial  on  old  and  new  moderni¬ 
zation  methods,  home-building 
and  do-it-yourself  ideas. 

A  two-color  cover  is  available 
in  either  standard  or  tabloid 
size.  Mats  of  the  text  and 
illustrations  are  also  available. 


ISEA  Service  Comics 


Crystal  Balling 

A  King  Features’  agent  says 
he  heard  from  another  KF  rep¬ 
resentative,  stationed  in  Paris, 
to  this  effect: 

“Looking  through  some  old 
issues  of  Robinson,  a  pre-war 

children’s  publication,  I  came  Made  More  Flexible 
across  the  issue  of  May  29,  ^  ^ 

that’is^^e  thernra  Tage  If  Panting  service  to  newspapers, 

‘Flash  Gordon,’  which  the  news-  ' 

paper  was  publishing  each  that  the  newspaper  ( 

week,  and  in  that  page  there  supplements  now  being  pro-  , 
is  a  character  (rather  evil-  duced  by  its  subsidiary,  Buf- 
looking)  who  says  to  Gordon:  Colorpress,  Inc.,  will  be 

‘It  is  a  real  suicide:  they  transferred  to  Greater  Buffalo 
possess  jet-propelled  aircraft  Press.  The  Buffalo  Colorpress  f 
and  atomic  g^uns  and  they  will  operation  will  be  discontinued, 
crush  us  out.’  ”  (E  &  P,  Jan.  7,  page  63). 

Comments  the  agent:  “I  This  move,  it  was  explained 


think  it  is  an  amazing  fact  to  Herbert  W.  Walker,  NEA 


find  that  so  long  before  his  „  ,  i  '  -n  ’  i  •, 

time,  Alex  Raymond,  who  then  manager,  will  make  it 

drew  Gordon,  had  foreseen  the  P°««‘ble  for  many  of  NEA’s 
advent  of  the  atomic  guns  and  whose  supplements  are 

jet-propelled  airplanes.”  printed  in  Buffalo  to  tailor  the 

(P.S.— The  agent  adds:  “In-  number  of  pages  scheduled 
cidentally,  Alex  is  now  draw-  each  week  to  the  advertising 
ing  another  very  successful  content.  The  greater  flexibility 
strip — ‘Rip  Kerby.’  ”)  made  possible  by  two-page, 

f  ‘f  ‘xJ  »  rather  than  four-page  jumps  in 

Insiue  tnsiae  both  standard  and  tabloid  size 

And  Hy  Wishengrad  of  Edi-  sections  not  only  will  make 
tors  Syndicate  reports  this  jjew  savings  possible  for  many 


of  NEA’s  customers,  but  will 
also  help  to  conserve  newsprint, 
he  said. 


Look-Ahead  News 


about  John  (Inside)  Gunther. 

“I’ve  just  acquired  the  news¬ 
paper  serialization  rights  to 
John  Gunther’s  best-seller.  In¬ 
side  Africa,  published  by  Har¬ 
per’s. 

“I’m  chopping  the  book  into 
24  instalments,  averaging  1,200  Featrre  on  UP 
words  each.  Release  date  is  tt  j  l 

Feb.  5.  I’m  doing  the  cutting  ,  United  Press  wires  this  week 
ioh  mvself  ”  began  carrying  a  new  feature, 

“News  Outlook,”  described  as 
Baer  Honored  a  “look  ahead  at  the  news  that 

Arthur  (Bugs)  Baer,  King  will  make  headlines.” 

Features  Syndicate-INS  humor  Edited  by  Charles  M.  Mc- 
columnist,  was  honored  at  a  Cann,  the  feature  is  made  up 
dinner  party  commemorating  from  reports  by  UP  corre- 
his  70th  birthday  in  New  York  spondents  throughout  the  world 

on  items  which  will  be  in  the 


this  week. 

Among  the  300  guests  salu¬ 
ting  him  were  leaders  in 
sports,  politics,  the  newspaper 
world,  and  other  media.  The 
host  was  Toots  Shor,  Manhat¬ 
tan  restaurateur,  who  conceived 
the  idea  for  the  celebration  and 


news  in  the  next  few  weeks 
or  months. 

Mr.  McCann  is  a  former  UP 
foreign  correspondent  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent,  night  news  manager  in 


picked  up  the  tab  at  his  own  New  York  and  oveniight  cable 
place  of  business.  editor. 
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When  it’s  Blue  White 


it’s  the  Finest  in  Diamonds 


When  it’s 

it’s  the  Finest  in  Features 


A  Blue-White  diamond  makes  an  attractive 

hand  beautiful,  a  beautiful  woman  radiant. 

Kino  features— created  with  care,  thought  and  planning  by  the 

best  artists,  writers  and  editors— stand  out  like 

Blue-White  diamonds  on  any  page  of  any  paper. 


I 


5 


CREATORS 


WITH  FUTURES 
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CIRCULATION 


Treasury  Reaffirms  Old 
Rule  on  Prepaid  ‘Subs^ 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

The  U.  S.  Treasury  Depart-  contrary  to  the  1940  ruling, 
ment  apparently  does  not  intend  According  to  an  Inland  bulle- 
to  change  its  15-year-old  policy  tin  of  Dec.  27,  H.  T.  Schwartz, 
on  prepaid  subscriptions,  ac-  director  of  the  Treasury’s  tax 
cording  to  a  letter  recently  re-  rulings  division,  wrote  an  In- 
ceived  by  a  publisher  member  land  publisher,  in  part,  as  fol- 
of  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa-  lows: 

tion.  .  .  I.  T.  3369,  which  permits 

Under  the  new  interpretation,  accrual  basis  publishers  to  al- 
unless  a  newspaper  has  over  a  locate  prepaid  subscription  in¬ 
period  of  years  consistently  re-  come  to  each  year  of  the  sub¬ 
ported  all  income  from  sub-  cription  period  only  if  they  have 
scriptions  in  the  years  in  which  followed  such  method  consist- 
it  is  earned,  the  paper  cannot  ently  over  a  period  of  years, 
now  change  to  that  method  of  continues  in  full  force  and 
reporting.  This  is  in  accordance  effect  .  .  . 
with  the  ruling  of  the  Internal  “The  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
Revenue  division  in  1940.  nal  Revenue  does  not  propose 

The  rule  was  temporarily  re-  to  follow  the  decision  handed 
versed  by  a  1954  change  in  the  down  in  the  Beacon  Publishing 
tax  law,  but  was  retroactively  company  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
repealed  by  Congress  last  June,  peals  which  held  that  prepaid 
Latest  development  is  that  the  newspaper  subscriptions  r  e  - 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve-  ceived  by  a  taxpayer  reporting 
nue  has  decided  not  to  follow  its  income  on  the  accrual  basis 
the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Ap-  were  not  properly  includible  in 
peals  decision  in  the  Wichita  the  taxpayer’s  gross  income  in 
(Kans.)  Beacon  case,  which  was  the  year  of  receipt  but  rather 

were  includible  in  income  pro- 


‘Midwest’  Section 
A  6-Months  Project 

Chicago 

Six-months  editorial  and  sales 
effort  went  into  the  Chicago 
American’s  72-page'  “This  Is 
the  Midwest”  edition  published 
here  Jan.  9. 

The  four-part  special  sec¬ 
tion  presented  a  complete  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  Midwest’s  past 


PRINT  IT  AT 


Rodgers  & 
McDonald 


. . .  For  Western  Distribution 

Save  freight  costs  and  accurately 
time  distribution!  Send  us  copy, 
mats  or  plates  for  your  broadside; 
advertising  circular;  newspaper; 
catalog;  comic  book,  etc.,  on 
NEWSPRINT  — one  or  ‘‘full"  color. 
We  do  the  rest;  door-to-door  distri¬ 
bution,  mailing  and  dispatching. 


r--1 


Rodgers  & 
Me  Donald 


Trend  Above 
5^  Noted  in 
Pa.  Directory 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Five  cents  still  buys  a  copy 
of  most  Pennsylvania  new  spa- 


pers— but  in  the  face  of  rising 
developments  and  present  econ-  . 

,  j  ,  .  ...  publishing  costs  this  may  not 

omic  leadership,  covering  eight  ^  ^  j 


states.  American  staffers,  under 
the  direction  of  Thomas  East- 
ham,  assembled  the  editorial 
material.  The  section,  incident¬ 
ally,  was  Mr.  Eastham’s  “swan 
song”  effort  for  the  American. 
He  has  since  been  named  news 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Call  Bulletin. 

More  than  175  advertisers 
were  included  in  the  Midwest 
edition,  which  carried  over  112,- 
000  lines  of  advertising.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  extra  copies  were  print¬ 
ed  to  meet  pre-publication  de¬ 


PUBLISHERS,  INC 


Greatest  rotary 


facilities  in  the  West! 
Exclusively  Newsprint 
2621  W.  54  St.,  Los  Angeles  43,  Cal. 


^  Send  me  estimate  on  attached  or 
per  enclosed  specifications. 


City- 


-State- 


rata  over  the  entire  subscrip¬ 
tion  period. 

“In  view  of  the  above,  per¬ 
mission  under  section  446  (e) 
of  the  1954  Code  to  change  your 
method  of  reporting  prepaid 
subscription  income  for  the 
year  1954  and  subsequent  years 
from  the  received  to  the  de¬ 
ferred  basis  is  not  granted  and 
such  income  should  be  included 
in  gross  income  in  the  year 
received. 

“The  delay  in  answering  your 
letter  (of  June  25)  has  been  due 
to  an  intensive  study  of  this 
problem.” 

The  Inland  bulletin,  in  com¬ 
menting  on  Mr.  Schwartz’  letter, 
points  out  that  it  would  seem 
“that  the  Treasury  has  no  pres¬ 
ent  intention  of  so  modifying  its 
position,  and  it  appears  that 
modification  if  any  will  have  to 
be  effected  by  Congress.” 

“It  also  appears,”  says  the 
bulletin,  “that  any  newspaper  in 
the  position  of  the  above  Inlan¬ 
der  has  no  individual  remedy 
but  pay  the  1954  tax,  and  file 
a  claim  for  refund,  based  upon 
a  claim  that  it  has  a  right  to 
report  subscription  income  on 
the  accrual  basis.  Undoubtedly 
such  a  claim  would  be  dis¬ 
allowed  and  the  newspaper 
would  have  to  go  into  the  fed¬ 
eral  courts  and  hope  they  would 
follow  the  Wichita  decision.” 


hold  true  much  longer. 

The  1956  annual  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Directory  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  Rate  Guide,  just  issued 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  j 
Publishers’  Association,  shows 
that  during  the  past  year  49 
daily,  weekly  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  in  the  state  have  raised 
their  prices. 

The  Directory  lists  431  Penn¬ 
sylvania  newspapers:  129  dail¬ 
ies,  288  weeklies  and  14  Sunday 
papers. 

Six  dailies  raised  both  single 
copy  and  subscription  rates  in 


mand  by  advertisers  who  dis-  jjjg  past  year;  five  hiked  just 
tributed  the  section  to  their  their  single  copy  prices,  and  12 
employes.  A  special  run  was  raised  subscription  prices  only, 
also  made  on  coated  paper  for  qj  these  dailies,  six  went  to  7c 


permanent  files  in  libraries, 
schools  and  trade  associations. 


f, 


3  Promotions  Made 
By  El^n  Daily 

Elgin,  Ill. 
Three  promotions  were  an¬ 
nounced  here  by  C.  Raymond 
Long,  editor  and  publisher  of 


a  copy. 

Pennsylvania’s  129  dailies  ^ 
have  a  total  circulation  of  4,- 
151,072;  an  average  of  32,178 
per  daily.  Circulation  for  the 
288  Pennsylvania  weeklies  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Directory  totals 
959,476.  This  rounds  out  to  an  g 
average  of  3,476. 

The  Directory  shows  the  14  .. 
Sunday  newspapers  in  the  state  ' 
total  circulation  of  3,- 


the  Elgin  Courier-News.  They 

are  as  follows:  061,999,  making  the  average 

Donald  M.  Hopp,  member  of  circulation  more  than  218,714 
the  C-N  advertising  sales  staff.  This  does  not  include  the  824,- 
has  been  named  local  advertis-  367  circulation  of  the  Williamt- 
ing  manager.  port  Grit’s  national  Sunday 

John .  M.  Eshelman,  formerly  edition,  but  does  include  Grit’s 
sports  editor,  staff  photogra-  152,687  statewide  circulation, 
pher  and  a  general  reporter,  • 

assigned  to  position  of  city  ed-  ^  JVfore  in  ABC 

“  Wi,U.m  S.  XTeSS 


of  the  Courier-News  mechanical 


of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circuit- 


department  since  1929,  named  Bedford  (N.Y.) 


foreman  of  composing  room. 


Ed  Campbell  Retires; 
Veteran  Circulator 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Retirement  of  Edmund  C. 


Villager,  Katonah  (N.Y.)  R«- 
cord,  Yorktown  Heights  (N.Y.) 
Herald,  Victoria  (B.C.)  Star, 
and  Truro  (N.  S.)  Guyshon 
County  Advocate  and  Cento- 
Breeze. 


Campbell,  circulation  director  of  Hay  Brock  Retires 


the  Son  Antonio  Light,  has  been 
announced.  Mr.  Campbell’s  near¬ 
ly  50  years’  association  with  the 
Light  was  broken  on  only  three 
occasions  for  relatively  short 
periods.  The  paper’s  circulation 
department  is  now  headed  by 


Louisville,  Ky.  ^ 
After  41  years  of  service  on  « 
the  Courier -Journal  and  Times,  j 
Ray  D.  Brock  retired  last  week. 
He  was  assistant  circulation 
director  in  charge  of  honn 
deliveries.  Circulation  employes 


Charles  S.  Tilson,  circulation  gave  him  a  bronze  plaque,  “The 
manager.  Right  Guy  Award. 
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The  receipt  of  many  letters  from  newspaper  circulation  managers  and  editors  in 
relation  to  an  article  which  appeared  recently  in  a  page  of  humorous  comment  in  “Pro¬ 
tection,”  the  monthly  magazine  published  for  our  sales  representatives,  disturbs  us  be¬ 
cause  they  indicate  that  many  of  these  gentlemen  are  greatly  disturbed — and  probably 
quite  justifiably. 

One  of  the  perils  that  beset  any  writer  who  sometimes  writes  of  life  and  people  in 
a  facetious  vein  is  that  some  time  he  will  offend  some  person  or  some  segment  of  so¬ 
ciety.  It  is  painfully  apparent  that  this  has  occurred  in  relation  to  what  was  intended 
to  be  merely  a  light-hearted  burlesque  on  the  behavior  of  newsboys.  As  boys  will  be 
boys,  so  newsboys  will  be  newsboys — and  every  writer  learns  sooner  or  later  that  writing 
of  the  antics  of  boys  rarely  fails  to  elicit  a  smile  from  adults. 

The  initial  satisfaction  of  receiving  several  letters  from  readers  of  the  newsboy 
piece,  saying  in  effect,  “You  must  know  my  newsboy,”  has  been  obliterated  by  the  sub¬ 
sequent  realization  that  the  article  proved  offensive  to  people — many  of  whom  we  know 
personally — who  are  associated  with  newspaper  circulation.  (Certainly  the  piece  would 
not  have  been  written,  nor  printed — even  in  a  publication  supposedly  read  only  by  peo¬ 
ple  affiliated  with  our  own  organization— had  it  been  suspected  that  it  might  prove  offen¬ 
sive  to  anybody.  It  appalls  the  author  of  the  piece  to  know  that,  after  all  these  years, 
he  has  managed  to  make  anybody  feel  unhappy  in  a  section  of  the  magazine  which  is  in¬ 
tended  to  make  people  feel  good. 

He  is  all  the  more  appalled  because  he,  like  many  of  us,  was  once  a  newsboy  him¬ 
self.  He  owned  a  newspaper  route  which  he  bought  at  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve  years, 
and  remembers  well  how  he  trudged  about  town  to  pay  off  his  indebtedness,  delivering 
“The  Haverhill  Gazette,”  “The  Boston  Transcript,”  “The  Boston  American”  and  “The 
Toledo  Blade  and  Ledger.”  Furthermore,  he  became  a  newspaper  reporter,  feature 
writer  and  layout  artist.  He  could  hardly,  therefore,  entertain  any  bias  against  news¬ 
papers,  nor  against  any  phase  of  the  newspaper  business — least  of  all,  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment,  to  which  he  is  indebted  for  the  first  dollar  he  ever  earned. 

His  error  seems  to  have  been  one  of  misjudging  what  would  be  amusing  to  all,  and 
offensive  to  none.  Shall  we  call  it  a  lapse  of  tactfulness  ?  In  any  event,  he  is  extremely 
contrite,  and  we  trust  that  this  apology  will  be  accepted  by  all  who  might  have  been 
offended. 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Companies 

Hartford,  Conn. 


14,  1954 
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PROMOTION 


Dubuque’s  Ham  Day 
Brings  Home  The  Bacon 


bacon.”  Copy  of  the  Jan.  g 
number  was  enclosed  in  a  color- 
Two  interesting  promotions  illustrated  by  a  bin) 


Greeting  Coupon 


involving  newspaperboys  at  j,j  ^ 

Christmas  are  reported  this  j  Tr.<,5^o  /.nt 


gfround.  Inside,  die  cut,  you 
meet  the  bird  bringing  the 
nestful  of 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Dramatic  evidence  of  the 
power  of  newspaper  promotion 
to  move  goods  by  moving  people 
comes  from  the  Dubuque  (Iowa) 
Telegraph-Herald.  Promoting  a 
Dubuque  Ham  Day  to  help  re¬ 
lieve  a  glut  of  porkers,  the 
Telegraph-Herald  helped  sell 
over  225,000  pounds,  or  112 
tons,  or  seven  full  carloads  in 
one  day. 

Reports  Ralph  A.  Kling,  the 
paper’s  ad  director: 

“We  originated  Dubuque 
Ham  after  we  learned  that 
some  20,000  hogs  were  brought 
into  the  Dubuque  Packing 
Company’s  yards  on  one  morn¬ 
ing  alone.  This  is  two  or  three 
times  their  regular  run.  We 
also  discovered  that  some  75% 
of  these  hogs  came  from  farms 
within  Dubuque’s  trading  area. 

“Realizing  that  pork  prices 
were  the  lowest  in  14  years,  we 
conceived  the  idea  of  promot¬ 
ing  the  products  of  our  local 
farmers  and  our  single  largest 
industry  in  one  big  sales  day 
prior  to  Christmas.  The  local 
packing  company  arranged 
special  low  prices  and  all  Du¬ 
buque  and  East  Dubuque  food 
retailers  were  invited  to  fea¬ 
ture  six  Dubuque  ham  products 
at  unifonnly  low  prices. 

Estimates  Exceeded 

“We  agreed  to  publicize  the 
event  in  an  effort  to  induce 
local  residents  to  buy  hams  for 
Christmas  gifts  as  well  as  for 
their  own  consumption.  A 
Citizens’  Committee  and  the 
Dubuque  County  Farm  Bureau 
helped. 

“The  Dubuque  Packing  Com¬ 
pany  estimated  that  the  day’s 


week.  One,  run  by  the  San  An 
tonio  (Tex.)  Express  and  News, 
established  a  highly  personal 
relationship  between  the  car¬ 
rier  and  his  customers.  It  in¬ 
volved  running  a  Christmas 


sales  would  run  from  60,000  to 
90,000  pounds.  This  would  have 
pleased  them  tremendously. 
The  Farm  Bureau  agreed  this 
would  be  good.  But  what  was 
sold  was  225,000  pounds! 

“There  was  an  extra  gim¬ 
mick  we  used  on  Dubuque  Ham 
Day — a  registration  coupon  in 
our  paper.  Any  housewife 
visiting  any  local  food  store 
on  Dec.  15,  Ham  Day,  could 
deposit  the  coupon  for  free 
prizes  of  beef.  There  were  11,- 
648  coupons  deposited.” 

You  can’t  beat  this  kind  of 
promotion.  It’s  practical.  It 
helps  the  economy  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  therefore  the  wellbe¬ 
ing  of  the  people  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  the  paper’s  readers. 

Nor  is  it  the  only  practical 
promotion  the  Telegraph- 
Herald  employed  during  this 
Christmas  season.  It  sponsored 
a  Christmas  Opening  Parade 
to  start  the  Christmas  buying 
season,  giving  $600  in  prizes 
for  floats  and  underwriting  six 
marching  bands.  Some  35,000 
persons,  the  biggest  crowd  re¬ 
ported  since  Dubuque’s  cen¬ 
tennial,  lined  the  13-block 
parade  route.  The  local  mer¬ 
chants,  Mr.  Kling  says,  w'ere 
highly  gratified. 

For  five  weeks  before  Christ¬ 
mas  the  paper  also  sponsored 
a  Scrambled  Word  Contest.  Re¬ 
sponse,  Mr.  Kling  reports,  was 
“overwhelming.”  “In  s  i  x 
weeks,”  he  writes,  “we  demon¬ 
strated  to  everyone  in  this  com¬ 
munity  the  positive  leadership 
a  newspaper  can  show,  the 
enormous  pulling  power  of  the 
press,  and  a  spirit  of  good¬ 
will  toward  our  community.” 


hungry  little  birds.  Good  stuff. 

The  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning 
Star  and  Register-Repiiblic  re- 

,.  4.1.  .f  i  cently  let  advertisers  know 

greeting  coupon  on  the  front 

page  of  both  papers  which  the  situation  in  that  market 

^rner  -signed  in  colored  pencil 
'This  conveyed  his  personal  , ,  * ... 


...  i  ,•  4.  box  filled  with  such  items.  The 

good  ^shes  to  his  customers,  ^  fisherman’s 


and  also  asked  them  for  any 


kit  and  reminds  the  user  that 


suggestions  they  might  have  Rockford  is  renowned  ^  for  its 
to  help  him  improve  his  serv- 


screw  products — turning  out 
more  than  150  million  such 
units  every  day. 


The  coupons  were  printed  on 
Friday,  Dec.  23,  and  were 
signed  by  more  than  500  car-  i  ^ 

riers  just  before  they  delivered  rublisner  "resents  ; 

their  papers  that  day.  Both  24th  Outdoor  Movie 
Rodney  B.  Brothers,  circula-  Phil  T.  Rich,  J/id/nnd  (Mich.) 
tion  director,  and  Elmer  Mans-  Unily  News  editor  and  pub-  i 
field,  circulation  sales  manager,  fisher,  has  completed  his  ' 
agree  that  “the  Impact  upon  seventh  sound  movie  in  color 

the  reading  public  was  tremen-  and  his  24th  film  covering 

fishing,  hunting  and  outdoor 

At  Hagerstown,  Md.,  the  Her-  subjects. 
ald-Mail  ran  its  ninth  annual  The  films  are  used  for  news- 
Newspaperboy  Christmas  paper  promotion  by  Mr.  Rich 
Party.  With  460  boys  and  their  companion  publishers 

parents  attendii^,  it  was  the  enjoy  their  annual  trips 

biggest  ever.  The  boys  and  together.  Collaborating  with  Mr. 
their  parents  eiyoyed  a  turkey  are  W.  A.  Butler,  Holland 

dinner  and  a  visit  from  Santa  j  Sentinel  and  George  R. 

Claus.  Twenty-one  boys  who  Birmingham  (Mich.) 


will  graduate  from  high  school 
this  year  were  given  identifica¬ 
tion  bracelets  as  rewards  for 
newspaperboy  service. 

Highlight  of  the  dinner  was 
a  talk  by  Herb  Score,  Cleveland 
Indian  pitcher  and  1955  rookie 
of  the  year. 

“This  is  our  best  promotion 
of  the  year,”  says  Robert  A. 


Eccentric. 

Each  of  the  publishers  say 
they  average  100  shows  a  year 
to  various  local  organizations, 
including  schools,  churches,  and 
civic  clubs.  Mr.  Rich  narrates 
the  films  but  separate  introduc¬ 
tions  and  endings  are  put  on 
for  each  newspaper. 


Lewis,  circulation  manager.  “It  4-.  .  •  Vkw 

builds  goodwill  and  morale  with  Prizes  Offered 

the  boys,  their  parents,  and  On  Primary  Forecast 
the  general  public.  It  helps 
eliminate  turnover  in  carriers 
and  interests  other  boys  in 
newspaper  delivery.  I  heartily 
recommend  it.” 


■  1 

If 

1 1  you  have  international  business 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 

NEWSPAPER 

Nominations  Invited 

Deadline  Feb.  1,  1956 

Nomination  blanks  and  further 
information  may  be  secured  by 
writing  to: 

15  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney  Australia 

VICTOR  E.  BLUEDORN,  Director 
Rm.  868 — Sigma  Delta  Chi 

35  E.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago  1 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $330, 
Write  for  sample  copy. 

In  the  Bag 

Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union  and  Democratic  Chronicle 
ran  an  interesting  year-end  ad 
summing  up  community  prog¬ 
ress  in  1955.  Employing  a 

Japanese  proverb  as  headline —  ....  4.-  j  i  . 

4.  j  4.-t,  •  a  dailies  are  supporting  deLes- 
you  can  stand  still  in  a  flow-  *  < 

.  ,  .  4.  •  4.1,  seps  S.  Morrsion,  mayor  of 


New  Orleans,  La. 

The  New  Orleans  States  is 
awarding  cash  prizes  to  the 
Louisianans  or  Mississippians 
who  make  the  most  accurate 
predictions  for  the  Louisiana 
gubernatorial  race  in  the  Jan. 
17  Democratic  primary.  Prizes 
will  lange  from  $.500  down  to 
$10. 

The  New  Orleans  papers,  and 
many  of  the  state’s  prominent 


ing  stream,  but  not  in  the 
world  of  mankind” — copy 
cleverly  provided  picture  of  a 
busy  community  bursting  at  its 
seams.  Among  other  records, 
it  noted  that  the  papers  in 
1955  printed  3300  more  columns 
of  news  content  than  in  1954. 


New  Orleans,  for  governor.  His 
opponent  is  Earl  K.  Long,  who 
was  governor  from  1948  to 
19.52.  . 

His  Policy  Is  Trumps 

Hartford,  Conn. 
Robert  M.  Easterbrook,  on 


American  Weekly's  promotion  the  advertising  and  publicity 
for  its  Jan.  8  “Auto  Show”  staff  of  the  -\etna  Life  Affiliated 
number  served  also  as  a  strong  Companies,  is  writing  a  Satur- 
plug  for  a  basic  theme,  “Power  day  bridge  column  for  the  Hart- 
— power  to  bring  home  the  ford  Times. 
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ESSO  RESEARCH  works  wonders  with  oil 


Oil  and  the  atom  ...  a  new  research  team! 


An  atomic  scientist,  by  remote  control,  maneuvers  a  piece  of  cobalt  metal  made  more  radioactive 
than  all  the  radium  ever  refined.  This  powerftd  tool  at  Esso  Research  will  dig  out  brand  new 
secrets  from  petroleum.  What  secrets?  No  one  knows  for  sure.  But  you  can  be  sure 
of  new  benefits  from  oil.  Yes,  ESSO  RESEARCH  works  wonders  with  oil.  ^ 
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Flood  Area  Residents 
Beg  for  Newspapers 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 

“Leave  off  food  if  you  must, 
but  bring  us  newspapers.” 

This  plea  radioed  by  one 
Eureka  area  rescue  crew  typi¬ 
fies  the  urgent  demand  for  news 
expressed  throughout  the  5,000- 
square  mile  area  served  by 
Eureka  Newspapers,  Inc.,  re¬ 
ports  Jim  Turk,  promotion  man¬ 
ager. 

“Persons  in  isolated  areas 
asked  first  for  newspapers,” 
Mr.  Turk  advised  E&P  in  a  re¬ 
port  from  the  region  which  on 
Dec.  21  was  hit  by  a  flood  “that 
was  the  granddaddy  of  them 
all.” 

The  Humboldt  Times  and 
Humboldt  Standard  kept  press¬ 
es  rolling  and  distributed  by 
chartered  planes  and  any  other 
means  possible.  Copies  were 
dropped  from  planes  or  de¬ 
livered  by  helicopter  and  boat 
for  nearly  a  week  to  be  read 
and  re-read  by  news-starved 
refugees  frantically  worried 
about  other  areas,  Mi'.  Turk 
said. 

Actually  hundreds  of  “send 
newspapers”  pleas  were  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  flood  emer¬ 
gency,  Mr.  Turk  said. 

On  completion  of  the  emer¬ 
gency,  the  Eureka  dailies  faced 
an  amazing  demand  for  back 
copies  from  refugees  eager  to 
catch  up  with  past  events. 
Fortunately  thousands  of  copies 
had  been  stored  and  the  papers 
were  able  to  meet  this  demand. 

“Hundreds  of  homes  to  which 
we  delivered  papers  simply 
don’t  exist  any  more.  It  will 
take  months  to  unravel  our  rec¬ 
ords,”  Circulation  Manager 
John  Harvey  commented.  How¬ 
ever,  cii  culation  was  down  only 
500  copies  last  week,  Mr.  Har¬ 
vey  estimated. 


Editors  Elmer  Hodgkinson 
and  Scoop  Beale  used  a  naval 
reserve  unit  to  send  messagres 
to  wire  services. 

Andrew  Gonzoli,  regional 
news  editor,  was  marooned  for 
four  days  in  his  Femdale  home. 
He  sent  news  notes  by  rescue 
crews  and  converted  his  home 
into  a  rescue  and  rehabilitation 
center. 

The  only  daily  missing  daily 
distribution  completely  was  at 
Marysville.  There  the  entire  city 
was  evacuated  for  a  time. 

William  Monahan,  editor  of 
the  Marysville  Appeal-Demo¬ 
crat,  spent  the  critical  hours  of 
Dec.  23,  24  and  25  at  Civil  De¬ 
fense  headquarters.  In  his  emp¬ 
ty  printing  plant  were  pages  of 
a  Christmas  edition,  already  in 
type,  but  his  crew  had  either 
taken  refuge  with  their  families 
or  were  working  on  the  levees. 

The  Appeal-Democrat  was 
back  in  print  with  six  pages 
Monday  and  up  to  10  pages 
Tuesday.  But  both  papers  were 
printed  without  a  single  adver¬ 
tisement. 

Across  the  river  in  Yuba  City, 
thousands  of  newspapers  were 
placed  in  the  City  Hall  free  of 
charge,  where  they  disappeared 
quickly  as  they  were  snatched 
by  anxious  residents. 

At  Marysville,  the  Appeal- 
Democrat  resumed  publication 
with  adless  publications  for 
two  days.  Legal  notices  were 
an  exception  to  the  adless 
condition  of  one  day’s  publica¬ 
tion. 

Credits  against  future  ad¬ 
vertising  were  granted  in  full 
for  advertising  placed  in  the 
Dec.  27  issue.  On  that  day 
pressmen  had  run  only  150 
copies  from  the  press  when  all 
citizens  of  the  community  were 
ordered  to  evacuate. 


Ads  offering  aid,  counsel  and 
encouragement  to  flood  victims 
poured  in  on  dailies  in  affected 
areas.  Insurance  and  finance 
companies  were  prominent 
among  the  special  advertisers 
using  newspapers  in  the 
emergency. 

Utilities,  equipment  manufac¬ 
turers  and  producers  of  re- 
building  material  rushed 
special  copy  which  swelled  the 
volume  of  special  advertising 
placed  by  local  merchants  and 
distributors. 

A  full  page  of  “distress”  ad¬ 
vertising  mats  was  rushed  to 
newspapers  in  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  facing  floods  when  emer¬ 
gency  conditions  developed. 
Stamps  -Conhaim  General 
Newspaper  Advertising  Service 
reported. 

The  package  of  headings 
complete  with  mats  was  offered 
without  charge  to  any  news¬ 
paper  in  the  storm-struck  area. 

A  16-page  pictorial  supple¬ 
ment  prepared  by  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee  told  the  vivid  story 
of  disaster.  The  supplement 
sold  for  10  cents.  That  price 
included  mailing  charges  to 
any  place  in  the  nation. 

• 

Arkansas  Files  Suit 
For  UP,  AP  Charters 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 

The  State  of  Arkansas  has 
filed  suit  against  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press  Asso¬ 
ciations  for  $6,500  each,  charg¬ 
ing  the  two  news  agencies  with 
failure  to  properly  qualify  to 
do  business  in  Arkansas. 

The  suits  were  filed  in  Wash¬ 
ington  County  Chancery  Court 
here  by  James  R.  Hale  of 
Fayetteville,  acting  as  a  special 
assistant  to  Attorney  General 
T.  J.  Gentry.  Elach  suit  asks 
$1,000,  $500  and  $5,000  on  the 
three  counts  charged. 

Mr.  Gentry  said  it  appeared 
on  the  surface  that  UP  and  AP 
were  foreign  corporations  and 
had  not  complied  with  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  law  that  requires  such 
companies  to  file  copies  of  their 
charters  with  the  secretary  of 
state  and  designate  an  agent 
for  service. 

• 

Free  Promotion  Ads 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

The  165  member  papers  of 
the  Arkansas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  have  agreed  to  print  with¬ 
out  co.st  a  series  of  13  adver¬ 
tisements  for  the  Arkansas  In¬ 
dustrial  Development  Commis¬ 
sion.  Commission  Chairman 
Winthrop  Rockefeller  said  the 
advertisements  represent  a 
total  contribution  of  more  than 


NEA  Winter 
Meeting  Set 
At  Chandler 

Chicago 

Members  of  National  Edi- 
torial  Association  will  hold  their 
Mid- Winter  meeting  at  San 
Marcos  Hotel,  Chandler,  Arii, 
Jan.  18-21.  Guest  speakers  will 
include  Gov.  Ernest  McFarland 
of  Arizona  and  Clarence  Bud- 
dington  Kelland,  author. 

'The  latter  wdll  be  featured  at 
a  dinner  on  Jan.  19  at  which 
Eugene  Pulliam,  publisher  of 
the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Newspa¬ 
pers,  will  be  the  host. 

Other  highlights  of  the  con¬ 
vention  program,  as  announced 
by  NEA  President  Don  Hardy, 
Canon  City  (Colo.)  Record,  in¬ 
clude: 

Thursday,  January  19 
Freedom  of  Information :  Guy 
Easterly,  FOI  Committee  Chair¬ 
man  “Do  You  Have  Bookkeep¬ 
ing  Problems?”  —  Joe  Terry, 
Wolf  and  Co. 

.SHOP  TALK:  To  discuss  shop, 
renew  friendships  and  ex- ! 
change  ideas  on  newspaper 
problems. 

Community  Service:  Harold  | 
McCuen  t 

Commercial  Printing:  Gor¬ 
don  Aasgaard 
Twin  Weeklies:  John  Four¬ 
nier 

Your  Program  and  Objec¬ 
tives:  C.  W.  Brown 
Your  Better  Newspapers: 
Leon  Barnes 

Suburban  Newspapers:  Olen  ' 
Bell  ^ 

Friday,  January  20  1 

“How  We  Stretch  Our  Adver¬ 
tising  Dollars”,  Harry  L.  Bright 
advertising  director.  Pacific 
Telephone  Co.  and  president 
San  Francisco  Ad  Club. 

Address:  W.  D.  (Pete)  Moore, 
advertising  manager  of  Dodge 
Division,  Chrysler  Corpon- 
tion. 

“Your  Newspaper  Cost, 
Studies”,  Carl  Webb,  chairman 
NEA-NAM  Cost  Study  Commit¬ 
tee  and  manager  Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

Address:  Paul  Smith,  presi¬ 
dent  Weekly  Newspaper  Repit- 
sentatives. 

Saturday,  January  21 
It’s  a  big  day  in  Chandler- 
the  Sheriffs  Posse  and  colorful 
parade  for  the  sightseers  awi 
real  photographic  enthusiasts  of , 
NEA  to  enjoy. 

Evening — the  wrindup  banquet 
“My  Eye-Witness  World  Be 
port  .  .  .  Uncensored”,  John 
Morley,  foreign  correspondent 
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THE  LOOK  '56 


wraps  up  the  idea  of  go  in  one  clean  front-to-back  sweep! 


Millions  of  Americans  have  now  seen  the  five  all-new  cars  of 
THE  FORWARD  LOOK  ’56  —  Plymouth,  Dodge,  De  Soto, 
Chrysler  and  Imperial. 

Their  judgment  and  their  hearts  tell  them:  here  are  cars  that 
must  be  wonderful  to  drive,  to  ride  in,  to  be  seen  in! 

Take  a  good  look  yourself.  Compare  these  cars  with  any  new 
cars  today — from  any  standpoint ...  in  any  price  class. 

What  catches  your  eye  first  is  THE  FLIGHT-SWEEP — the 
freshest  new  note  in  car  design.  From  jutting  headlight  to 
crisply  upswept  tail,  this  simple,  clean  line  says  power  and 
motion!  This  is  design  that  borrows  from  tomorrow! 

Look  at  the  people  driving  these  cars,  their  faces  tell  you 
they  know  they  couldn’t  have  made  a  better  choice! 


See  how  they  get  into  “Drive” — they  just  press  a  button  of 
the  new  Pushbutton  PowerFlite!  See  how  they  go — with 
the  finest  new  engines:  more  powerful,  more  efficient,  more 
economical.  See  how  smoothly  they  ride — with  an  all-road 
comfort  in  a  class  by  itself.  &e  how  easily  they  stop  with 
new  braking  systems  unequaled  for  sureness  and  ease.  See 
how  effortlessly  they  steer  —  with  Safety  Touch  Power 
Steering  that  works  all  the  time,  not  part  time. 

You’ll  see  new  safety  too — for  the  forward  look  '56 
brings  you  the  best-made  bodies  and  frames  .  .  .  new  Life- 
Guard  door  latches  that  are  the  safest  you  can  have  around 
you  . . .  and  Safety  Seat  Belts,  if  you  wish. 

Visit  your  dealer  soon.  In  the  forward  look  ’56  cars 
you’ll  discover  a  new  kind  of  riding  and  driving  pleasure! 


^  CHRYSLER  CORPORATION 

PLYMOUTH,  DODGE,  DE  SOTO.  CHRYSLER,  IMPERIAL 


I  Chrysler  Corporation’s  Graol  TV  Shows,  "Shower  of  Stors"  ond  "Cllmo«!"  Thursday  nights,  CBS 
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The  Argentine  Press — 
Now  Free  to  Criticize? 

(Editor’s  Note:  This  article  books  or  philosophical  treatises 


with  units  in  the  capital  and 
provinces.  We  quote  from  one 
of  El  45’s  columns:  “The  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  who  worked  in¬ 
telligently  in  the  (Peronista) 
party  wish  to  leorganize  it  on 
democratic  foundations,  with 


has  not  held  en  open  question- 
and-answer  press  conference 
nor  has  been  personally  inter¬ 
viewed  by  a  foreign  or  Argen¬ 
tine  correspondent.  Nor  is  there 
any  particular  reason  why  the 
majority  of  Argentine  daily  and 


was  written  for  E  &  P  by  a  which,  by  the  way,  a  good  many  *ii®™i>ers  in  several  locales  who  weekly  news  columns  should  not 
more-or-less  permanent  resident  of  all  classes  prefer.  Besides  represent  and  participate  have  been  crammed  with  what 

of  Buenos  Aires,  formerly  of  loving  to  read,  anyone  who  can  local  problems.’’  Although  FA  might  appear  to  U.  S.  readers 
the  United  States,  who  has,  for  phrase  a  sentence  has  an  urge  publishing,  it  is  at  an  overly-prolonged,  overly- 


several  years,  been  a  close  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  Argentine  press. 
The  writer  has  requested  an¬ 
onymity  “in  the  interests  of 
discretion.’’) 

It’s  still  too  early  to  tell,  but 
number  of  newspaper-con¬ 


to  publish. 

The  tremendous  spiritual 
boost  to  the  Argentine’s  sense 
of  “dignidad”  which  followed 
Peron’s  ousting  —  more  of  a 
boost  since  they  accomplished 
this  themselves  —  resulted  in  a 


the  moment,  perhaps,  significant  dramatized  series  of  vindictive 

tirades  on  the  iniquities  of 
everyone  even  remotely  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  deposed  regime.  The 
government  and  the  country 
has  a  large  job  of  revealing,  re- 


— and,  unfortunately,  reminis¬ 
cent  of  the  years  past  —  to 
learn  that  following  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  its  November  12th 
issue,  two  of  its  editors  were 


detained  and  25,000  copies  con-  educating  and  re-orientating  on 


scious  Argentines  are  wonder-  sizable  quantity  of  new  week-  ^seated  by  the  Federal  Police  its  hands. 


ing  if  the  return  of  Dr.  Alberto 
Gainza  Paz  to  the  active  pub¬ 
lishing  of  La  Prensa  will  in¬ 
augurate  a  new  period  in  which 
the  word  “criticism”  is  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  local  definition  of 
freedom  of  the  press. 

After  eight  years  of  enforced 
muzzling  by  poundmaster  Per- 
on,  most  Argentine  newsmen 


lies  on  the  already  crowded  and 
multitudinous  newsstands,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  resuscitated 
victims  of  the  past  dictatorship. 
Critical  Vanguardia,  closed  in 
1953  for  its  alleged  lack  of 
loading  space,  El  lntran»ige- 
ante,  the  embattled  organ  of 
David  Michel  Torino  in  the 
province  of  Salta,  El  Pueblo, 


of  the  Provisional  Government. 
De  F rente,  too,  has  had  its  mis¬ 
haps.  For  one  week  it  was 
closed,  with  one  entire  issue 
seized. 

Unmentionable  Incident 
Also  faintly  reminiscent  was 
the  recent  provisional  govern¬ 
ment  intervention  of  the  defiant 
Peronista  labor  daily,  El  Lider, 


have  learned  to  still  their  the  Catholic  daily  whose  closing  detention  of  the  director  of 
- .v.„-  -  coincided  with  Peron’s  mis-  uiaHo  Tribuna  Chequena  of  the 


spirit,  smother  their  observa¬ 
tions  or  enjoy  jail  if  they  failed 
to  reach  exile.  They  also  be¬ 
came  accustomed  to  slavish 
written  approval  of  the  then 
Present  Regime  comfortably 
provided  for  them  in  wordy 
handouts  from  the  Secretariat 
of  the  Press.  Rare  examples  of 
written  disapproval  were  not 
warmly  received;  failure  to 
print  government  supplied 
“ne'ws”  was  also  not  considered 
winning.  Peron’s  flagrant  per¬ 
secution  of  disobedient  journals 
is  known  to  all. 

Journalistic  Adjustment 


guided  religious  activities,  are 
merely  three  which,  with  La 
Prensa,  have  been  returned  to 
their  former  owners  and  which 
are  now  or  will  soon  be  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  newsstands. 

New  ‘Paper  Army’ 
Among  the’  new  recruits  in 
what  the  formerly  banned  Que 
describes  as  the  “paper  army,” 
are  Yunque,  a  strongly  Catholic 
“official  organ  of  the  Christian 
Workers’  party”  Palabra  Rad¬ 
ical,  a  Radical  Party  youth’s 
publication.  La  Protesta,  an 
Anarchist  publication  which  has 
But  what  w'e’re  wondering  reappeared.  Momenta  Argentina, 
now  is  this:  How  long  will  it  a  four-page  publication  whose 
take  the  average  Argentine  political  position  remains  un- 
joumalist  to  adjust  his  pace  to  defined,  Avanzada,  which  re- 
the  stepped-up  creative  demands  presents  itself  as  the  official 


city  of  Saenz  Pena  for  his  pub¬ 
lishing,  on  page  six  of  a  recent 
issue,  a  photograph  of  Eva 
Peron,  and  the  detention  of  two 
newsvenders  —  on  grounds  that 
they  had  committed  an  infrac¬ 
tion  against  public  security  by 
selling  published  copies  of  an 
interview  with  the  exiled  Peron. 
The  vendors  were  released  later 
on  grounds  that  the  Argentine 
Constitution  guaranteed  free  ex¬ 
pression  of  ideas,  but  not  a 
mention  of  this  incident  ap¬ 
peared  in  any  newspaper. 

Communist  publications  sold 
on  newsstands  have  increased 
from  approximately  three  to  six 
under  the  new  government,  but 
two,  the  long-established  Pro- 


A  Question  of  Treason? 

But  there  is  still  this  ques¬ 
tion: 

Someone,  way  back  in  the 
days  when  Eva  and  Juan  Peron 
were  brandishing  their  power¬ 
ful  political  bludgeons  over  the 
heads  of  every  possible  critic, 
posed  the  question:  Does  even 
the  most  democratically  inclin¬ 
ed  Argentine  believe  that  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  has  the 
right  to  print  news  and  com¬ 
ment  unfavorable  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  under  which  it  exists? 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  his  con¬ 
clusion  was  this:  That  most 
Argentines,  then  and  always, 
identify  the  President  —  who¬ 
ever  he  may  be — as  the  first 
representative  of  “patria.” 
Ergo,  if  you’re  against  the 
President  and  the  Present 
Regime,  you’re  against  the 
Fatherland  as  well. 

According  to  Peron,  who  pro¬ 
fessed  to  respect  freedom  of  the 
press  as  much  as  any  man  his 
weight  and  size,  there  were  only 
“two  positions  for  journalists — 
those  which  defend  the  people 
and  those  which  fight  against 
the  people.”  In  the  hysterical 


- .  -  .  atmosphere  of  his  dictatorship. 

of  a  generally  free  press  and  organ  of  an  organization  called  which  proclaims  itself  against  ^  critical  journalist  might  even 


write,  as  honestly  and  frankly  MASC  (movement  of  the  ad 
as  he  can,  news  which  may  not  vanced  social  Christian),  Gaceta 


please  even  this  new  and,  we 
hope',  democratic  government? 
Just  how  free  will  the  press  be¬ 
come?  To  date,  there  has  been 
precious  little  published  critic¬ 
ism  on  the  activities  of  the 
Present  Regime. 

Argentines  are  one  of  the 
most  literary  people  in  the  west¬ 
ern  world  in  the  sense  that  they 
love  to  read.  A  stroll  through 
the’  aisles  of  any  train,  bus, 
streetcar  or  coffee  house  will 
bring  to  mind  the  oft-printed 
advertising  slogan  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  “Almost  every- 


Argentina,  a  revolutionary  pub 
lication  from  Cordoba,  site  of 
the  principal  rebellion  against 
Peron,  Figaro,  a  humor  publica¬ 
tion  whose  first  number  appear¬ 
ed  to  endorse,  vaguely  and  gen¬ 
erally,  a  progressive  Congress 
and  a  “democratic  solution”  to 
all  problems. 

Two  other  beginning  publica 


be  a  traitor  and  thus  subject 
to  all  the  penalties  of  treason. 

It  can’t  possibly  be  that  bad 
so  soon  again  but,  well,  we’re 
just  wondering  .  .  .  B.  A. 


oligarch  imperialist  reaction¬ 
ism,”  ran  into  difficulties  in  late 
November.  In  its  November 
24th  issue,  Lucha  Obrera  ob¬ 
served  that  “with  this  closure” 
it  had  acquired  its  “first  de¬ 
coration  in  the  struggle  against  c  i  p  ‘ 

the  obligarquia  and  imperialista  /c  Sales  iFain 
regime  now  current.”  A  subse-  For  Goss  Company 
quent  issue  of  this  Communist-  Chicago 

influenced  workingman’s  weekly  R.  C.  Corlett,  president  of 
carried  the  banner  heading,  Goss  Printing  Press  Company, 


tions  are  EL  45  and  De  Frente.  “How  Long  Must  We  Endure  reported  to  the  71st  anual  stock- 


Both  show  decidedly  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  disbanded  Peronista 
Party.  El  45  refers  to  the  year 
in  which  Peron  first  made  his 
big  swoop  for  political  control 


This  “Freedom  of  the  Press?”  holders’  meeting  that  sales  for 
The  quotation  marked  provoked  the  fiscal  year  ending  Oct.  31 
attention.  Cabildo,  on  the  other  totalled  $21,966,000  as  compared 
hand,  a  Catholic  Fascist  organ  with  $17,498,000  for  1954. 
blacklisted  during  World  War  Mr.  Corlett  added  that  net 


one  reads  the  Philadelphia  Bui-  Its  policy  is  strictly  Peronista,  been  allowed  to  reappear  earnings,  after  taxes,  increased 


letin.”  In  Argentina  it  ends 
with  “almost  everyone  reads 
.  .  .”  something,  whether  it  be 
one  of  the  many  new’spapers, 
magazines,  paper-backs,  comic 


not  so  much  in  the  sense  that 
its  staff  and  readers  remain 
loyal  to  their  deposed  “lider,” 
but  in  their  endorsement  of  a 
permanent  Peronista  Party 


and  is  going  fairly  strong. 

In  these  touchy  days  of  the 
new  regime,  it  is  perhaps  not 
surprising  that  the  actual  Pro¬ 
visional  President  Aramburu 


over  the  previous  year  and  were 
approximately  7%%  of  net 
sales.  New  orders  booked 
totalled  over  $.33,000,000  for 
the  year. 
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Sentinel  of  steel  to  guard  our  shores 


It’s  been  called  a  "Texas  Tower’’  be¬ 
cause  it  resembles  those  big  barges  used 
to  drill  oil  off-shore  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  But  there  the  similarity  ends. 
For  this  lonely  steel  structure,  standing 
way  out  on  the  edge  of  the  continental 
shelf,  110  miles  east  of  Cape  Cod,  is  a 
radar  island.  Its  purpose  is  to  flash  an 
advance  warning  so  as  to  gain  extra 
time  for  defense  in  case  of  a  sudden  air 
attack  on  the  United  States. 

The  steel  island  is  shown  above  as 
it  appeared  during  installation.  It  is 
triangular,  measuring  200  feet  on  a 
side.  Of  the  vertical  tubes  in  the  piaure 
those  that  extend  above  the  deck  are 
temporary  supports  to  be  removed 


when  the  installation  is  complete. 
Permanent  support  comes  from  three 
massive  steel  legs  10  feet  in  diameter, 
containing  concrete  for  added  weight 
and  stability,  and  reaching  down  48 
feet  into  the  hard-packed  sand  of  the 
ocean  floor. 

The  island  is  essentially  a  two-story 
building,  with  air-conditioned  quarters 
for  the  50  members  of  the  Air  Force 
who  man  it  and  operate  the  long-range 
radar  equipment,  to  be  installed  in 
three  domes  mounted  on  the  deck. 

Bethlehem  Steel’s  shipyard  at  Quincy, 


Mass.,  built  this  radar  island  for  the 
Navy,  the  Air  Force  taking  over 
when  the  structure  is  ready  for  opera¬ 
tion.  After  it  was  launched,  powerful 
tugs  towed  the  island  of  steel  to  Bethle¬ 
hem’s  shipyard  at  East  Boston,  where  it 
was  outfitted,  and  from  there  on  to  its 
permanent  location  at  sea. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  radar 
islands  to  be  posted  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  from  Newfoundland  to  Norfolk, 
Va.,  providing  a  chain  of  far-seeing, 
wary  eyes  to  keep  a  constant  watch 
on  the  skies  to  the  east. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 
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^  11  T~v  >  in  time  of  limited  or  adequate 

bmall  Papers  supply. 

■I  “The  ANPA  does  not  feel 

lyT  •  I  that  any  mathematical  formula 

1  ^e^VSpriril  which  treats  every  customer 

*  regardless  of  size  exactly  the 

TVT  1  ■pii  1  1  same  will  do  the  job  when  it 

iN  eeCl  A  leaCieCl  comes  to  the  needs  of  the  small 

newspaper  especially  where  that 
The  American  Newspaper  newspaper  depends  upon  one 
Publishers  Association  has  call-  source  of  supply, 
ed  on  newsprint  manufacturers  «The  ANPA  wants  to  see  all 
to  give  special  consideration  to  newspapers  continue  to  publish 
supply  for  small  newspapers,  without  interruption  during  this 
Cranston  Williams,  general  period  of  supply  being  less  than 
manager  of  ANPA,  made  this  demand.  The  ANPA  constantly 
statement:  emphasizes  to  its  member  pa- 

“Tbe  ANPA  has  made  it  pers  that  they  must  schedule 
clear  to  all  newsprint  producers  consumption  on  the  basis  of 
that  it  stands  on  the  same  their  available  supply.  At  the 

policy  it  has  followed  for  many  s  ’ 

years  in  connection  with  news-  producers  to  keep  in  mind  the  jr. 

print  needs  of  newspapers  of  needs  of  the  smaller  newspa- 

comparatively  small  circulation  per.” 


Texans  Study  Coosa  Up  $4 
Newsprint  Feb,  1;  Belov 
De-Inking  Mill  Market  Price 


Dallas,  Tex.  Coosa  Pines,  Ala. 

A  special  recovery  method  Directors  of  Coosa  River 
for  newsprint  supply  is  under  Newsprint  Company  have  de¬ 
study  here  again.  cided  to  continue  the  policy  of 

Members  of  a  committee  of  supplying  newsprint  to  its 
the  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  stockholder  -  customers  at  a 
Association  met  here  last  week  lower  price  than  they  are  able 
to  consider  a  preliininary  re-  to  buy  it  in  the  market.  This 
port  on  the  feasibility  of  de-  policy  has  been  in  effect  since 
inking  newspapers  and  maga-  January,  1952. 

^  The  new  billing  price  to  all 

same  time  the  ANPA  urees  all  ^he  preliminary  report  was  eustomers  will  be  $129.50  per 

presented  by  E.  F.  Johnston,  ^his  is  an  increase  of  $4 

vicepresident  of  the  en- 

gineenng  firm  of  Day  &  Zim-  prevailed  since  Nov.  1,  1952. 

merman  of  Philadelphia,  em-  ^  .  »  u  • 

ployed  by  Texas  publishers  to  Effective  date  for  the  in- 
make  the  study.  "e/se  m  Feb.  1  All  Janua^ 

Mr.  Johnston,  who  said  Texas  orders  will  be  billed  at  the 
is  leading  the  way  in  a  move  Present  price  even  though 
which  may  ease  newsprint  after  Feb.  1. 

headaches  faced  by  publishers  Recent  increase  of  $4  a  ton 
across  the  country,  said  the  by  major  producers  have 
major  purpose  of  such  an  brought  the  base’  price  to  $131 
undertaking  would  be  to  create  a  ton  ($130  port  price), 
a  new  source  of  supply.  The  increase  only  partly 

He  declined  to  say  whether  offsets  the  increase  in  manu- 
or  not  adoption  of  the  de-ink-  factoring  costs,  a  Coosa  board 
ing  process  would  reduce  news-  statement  said, 
print  costs,  now  at  a  $131  per  ^he  president,  A.  G.  Wake- 
ton  peak.  . .  man,  announced  the  expansion 

E.  C.  Davis,  vicepresident  ^as  assured  as  all  of 

and  business  manager  of  the  been  exer- 

Beaumont  Entenynse  and  Jour,  ^y  the  stockholders  and 

nai  and  chairman  of  the  com-  ^^^er  financing  is  com¬ 

mittee  appointed  to  raise  funds 

for  the  study,  said  the  commit-  ^  ...  .  , 

tee  would  meet  again  in  a  few  .  This  means  that  upon  start- 
weeks  to  hear  the  final  report  the  new  mill  in  1958,  Coosa 
of  the  engineering  firm.  ^  ^^^e  to  operate  at 

a  rate  of  over  260,000  tons  per 
Mill  Needed  vear.  an  increase  of  about  130.- 


service 


DRAMATIC 

FIRST-HAND 

STORY 


UT 

1  was 
struck 
down  by 
Polio’’ 


Carroll  Lisby,  brilliant  reporter  for  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Register, 
expert  on  Polio,  was  himself  stricken  by  the  dread  disease  in 
November. 

Lisby,  father  of  two  children,  tells  his  own  story  from  a  hospital 
bed  .  .  .  the  dread,  shock  and  pain  .  .  .  the  treatments  .  .  .  and, 
finally  the  hope. 

This  story  is  particularly  effective  now  during  the  final  phase  of 
the  national  campaign  against  Polio. 

As  a  public  service,  the  Hardale  Syndicate  (whose  principal,  too, 
was  once  a  Polio  victim)  joins  hands  with  the  Columbus  Register 
to  make  this  series  available  FREE  to  any  newspaper  that  wants 
it.  If  you  care  to  send  a  check  for  $10  or  more  payable  to  Carroll 
Lisby,  he  can  use  it. 


lented  with  de-  Chicago  News  Using 
int  developed  by 

in  Georgia.  He  Uothic  hmall  Type 

quality  of  that  CHICAGO 

lurprisingly  good,  greater  readability,  th« 

itability  and  per-  Chicago  Daily  News  this  week 
the  presses.”  introduces  6-point  Gothic  type 

^  on  a  6-point  slug  for  its  finan- 

Victini  cial  page  stock  quotatioiiA 

Montgomery,  Ala.  classified  section  and  TV-radic 
the  critical  news-  program  listings, 
e,  the  Montgomery  The  change  adds  10%  more 
umal  has  discon-  reading  space  in  these  sections 
veekly  Television  where  the  Daily  News  formerly 
1,  formerly  pub-  used  5-point  Ionic  type  on  a  5- 
Saturday.  point  slug. 
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contact 


THE  HARDALE  SYNDICATE 

30  EAST  60th  STREET  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 


Our  home  on  fire— and  me 


miles  away 


“They  paged  me  on  arrival— it  was  a 
wire  from  my  wife.  ‘Fire  badly  dam¬ 
aged  house.  Everyone  safe.  We  are 
at  mother’s.’  And  here  I  was— 2000 
miles  away,  trying  to  close  a  busi¬ 
ness  deal. 

“I  phoned  right  away  and  told  her 
I’d  take  the  next  plane  home.  ‘Stay 
where  you  are  and  finish  your  job,’ 
she  said,  ‘we’re  all  right.  Our  insur¬ 
ance  took  care  of  everything.’  I 
found  that  Chet  Williams,  our  agent, 
had  located  my  wife,  gone  out  to  our 
house,  inspected  the  damage  and  re¬ 
ported  it  to  the  insurance  company. 
He  even  arranged  for  temporary  re¬ 
pairs  and  for  an  adjuster  to  see  me 


when  I  got  back.  I’ll  never  forget 
what  Chet  did— it’s  a  relief  to  know 
my  insurance  is  in  such  good  hands.” 


Your  Capital  Stock  company  agent  works 
for  you  every  minute,  day  or  night.  Because 
he’s  your  neighbor  he  knows  your  prob¬ 
lems  and  can  give  you  good  advice  on  all 
kinds  of  property  insurance.  In  business 
for  himself,  he’s  as  close  to  you  as  your 
phone,  so  check  with  him  regularly. 

Your  agent  is  one  of  200,000  represent¬ 
ing  Capital  Stock  fire  insurance  companies. 
These  companies  provide  you  with  many 
public  services  like  inspection  of  municipal 
hre-fighting  facilities,  arson  detection  and 
safer  building  methods  —  services  that  go 
beyond  your  policy  for  your  benefit. 


Look  for  the  symbol  printed  below.  Only 
an  independent  Capital  Stock  company 
agent  or  broker  may  display  it. 


Standard 

protection 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 

A  Service  Organization  Maintained  by 
224  Capital  Stock  fire  Insurance  Companies 
85  John  Street,  New  York  38,  New  York 
222  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 
465  California  Street,  San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 
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ARE  FOTOSETTERS  PRACTICAL  FOR  NEWSPAPER  PRODUCTION? 
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LOOK  TO  PROGRESSIVE  INTERTYPE  FOR  PRACTICAL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  TYPESETTING  MACHINES  AND  METHODS 


If  it  isn’t  made  by  Intertype 
it  isn’t  a  FOTOStnER. 


RTYPE  CORPORATION  360  FURMAN  STREET,  BROOKLYN  1,  NEW  YOU 

Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans,  Boston 
In  Canada:  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Halifax 


Fotosettc*  is  a  registered  frodemork. 


^  ■  A  &  *  PLANT  and  EQUIPMENT 

Etches  Cut  in  - section 


Etches  Cut  in 
39  Seconds 


The  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-  ■■■ 
Crescent  has  printed  some  high-  IH 
quality  halftone  pictures  from  |H| 
magnesium  plates  etched  in  | 
only  39  seconds. 

The  achievement  re.sulted  l|||l 
from  an  invention  of  Lester  H. 

Doro,  a  local  engraver,  who 
has  applied  for  patents  on  his  Uy 
Doro  I^ocess  machine.  Mean- 
while  he  is  not  only  working 
out  some  of  the  wrinkles  but 
is  pursuing  further  experimen¬ 
tation  on  zinc  plates. 

Mr.  Doro  hopes  to  be  able 
to  put  his  machine  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  near  future,  but  not 
until  he  has  perfected  it  for 


DONALD  R.  GOSS'S  design  for  the  Big  Spring  (Tex.)  Herald. 


Donald  Goss  Readies  Plans 
For  Big  Spring,  Tex.  Building 


Where's  the  Fire? 

In  the  Press  Room 

Marshfield,  Wis. 
Fire  in  the  press  room  and 
both  line  and  halftone  etching,  stereotyping  department  of  the 
he  advises  E  &  P.  It  is  Marshfield  Daily  News-Herald 

planned  to  sell  the  machine  for  caused  damage  of  $2,000,  but 

about  $4,500,  completely  auto-  did  not  interfere  with  the  pub- 
matic.  A  flat  monthly  rate  will  Hcati 
he  charged  on  the  process.  of  tl 
The  Doro  process,  he  says,  w 
involves  the  “application  of 

new  theories  to  the  metal  re-  gtins 

moval  procedures  .  .  .  elimi-  pojij 
nating  the  use  of  etching  inks  •‘■yyi, 
and  powders.  Four  new  princi-  serg 
pies  are  involved,”  he  disclosed, 
but  declined  to  elaborate. 

With  his  process,  Mr.  Doro  cate( 
says  a  nonnal  “flat”  or  magne-  onal 
sium  plate  can  be  etched  in  an  the 
85-line  halftone  engraving  to  a 
depth  of  .005  inch  in  an  aver-  mil 
age  time  of  35  seconds. 

Gives  Speed  Times 
Two  or  three  of  these  half- 
tone  flats  can  be  etched  at  one 
time  in  about  40  seconds.  Flats  Hjj 
can  contain  as  many  as  20  to 
30  pictures,  depending  upon  * " 
size.  The  machine  and  process 
is  expected  to  handle  plates  up 
to  48  inches  on  each  side. 

In  line  etchings,  a  flat  can  be 
etched  to  a  depth  of  .026  inch 
in  100  seconds.  For  some  plates 
requiring  greater  depth,  .060  i 
inch,  the  time  is  about  2'/2 
minutes.  / 

.\11  plates  made  by  Doro  pro- 
cess  have  sloping  side  walls 
around  the  halftone  dot  struc-  I 
ture,  an  “ideal  taper”  without  ^ 
undercuts.  ' 

Mr.  Doro  said  he  has  made 
from  2,000  to  3,000  magnesium 
plates  in  his  years  of  research,  li*'® 

He  now  has  reached  the  point  No  tests  have  been  tried  as  yet 
where  every  plate  made  has  the  on  finer  screens.  At  this  writing, 
“same,  excellent  quality,”  he  the  time  on  halftones  is;  65 
said.  line,  39  seconds;  85  line,  60  sec- 

“We  also  etch  cuiwed  plates  onds;  120  line,  85  seconds;  133 
of  any  thickness  on  the  same  line,  90  seconds, 
machine  and  etching  time,”  Mr.  “Just  regular  coldtops  are 


Big  Spring,  Tex.  stallation  of  cork  “isolators”  in 
A  new  achievement  in  blend-  United  States,  and  there 
ing  the  functional  with  clean,  nfinin  is  no  indication  of  settle- 
modern  lines  will  spring  from  nient  or  misalignment  after 
the  drawing  boards  of  Donald  four  years  of  operation. 

R.  Goss  of  San  Angelo,  Tex.,  Architect  Goss  received  his 
early  in  1956.  bachelor’s  degree  in  architecture 

Mr.  Goss  has  completed  plans  Oklahoma  A  &  M  College, 
for  a  new  plant  for  the  Biff  where  he  won  a  $1,000  open- 
Spring  Herald,  member  news-  competition  scholarship  to  the 
paper  of  the  Texas  Harte-  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Hanks  group.  Examples  of  his  additional  scholarship  to 
your  ■work  are  in  Lake  Charles,  La.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technol- 
'  Alexandria,  La.,  Kilgore,  Tex.,  Ne  later  received  his 

Greenville,  Tex.,  San  Angelo,  masters’  degree  in  architecture 
diag-  Tex.,  Big  Spring  and  Snyder.  Carnegie.  The  plant  for  the 

from  jjg  presently  is  doing  research  Spring  Herald  will  be  of 

and  study  for  plants  for  the  masonry  structure  with  por- 

Ibig  Cn)-ptfs  Christi  (Tex.)  Call-  facing,  fiberglass  ceilings, 

er-Times,  one  of  the  largest  stcd  frame,  asphalt  tile  for 
plants  in  the  state.  regular  floors  and  maple  for 

Mr.  Goss’  firm  does  its  own  composing  room  floors,  and  con- 
design,  production  engineering  will  contain  year- 

and  mechanical  work,  including  air  conditioning, 

the  placement  and  service  con- 

nections  of  all  equipment,  press-  building  will  contain 

es,  wiring,  exhaust  systems,  14>500  square  feet  of  floor  space 
ink  mist  control,  as  well  as  Expansion  on  the  east  (front), 
providing  the  solution  to  the  west  and  n^orth  sides  is  antici- 
mechanical  complexities  in-  with  off-street  parking 

volved  in  the  construction  work.  souti 


jdamark. 


■  You  get 

EXTRA  ADVA^^A6ES 
with  Imperial 


▼ 

vihen  we 

shoulder  responsibility 
for  your 
type  metol 


Imperial  wants  to  “take  charge"  of 
your  type  metal  .  .  •  oor  43  years  of 
printing  metal  specialization  enables 
us  to  put  a  better  alloyed  metal  in 
your  plant,  and  service  it  frequently 
and  regularly  by  trained  service  men 
working  under  a  definite  service  plan. 
With  Imperial  shouldering  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  your  metal  operations  are 
on  a  sound  business  basis  with  lower 
costs.  You  can  now  plan  ahead — 
meet  rising  costs.  These  “extra  ad¬ 
vantages”  await  plants  that  switch 
to  Imperial. 


TYPE  METAL  CO. 

CHICAGO  50 
NEW  YORK  7 
PHILADELPHIA  34 
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‘Gen.  Pershing’ 
Honors  Franklin 

Washington 
One  of  the  unique  exhibits 
being  shown  in  connection  with 
International  Printing  Week 
and  the  250th  Anniversary  of 
Benjamin  Franklin’s  birth  is  on 
display  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office — an  historical 
Model  5  Linotype  machine, 
j  A  display  board  .‘let  up  beside 
I  the  exhibit  tells  its  story: 

I  “The  typesetting  machine  dis¬ 
played  here  is  a  World  War  I 
I  veteran,  long  known  among 
!  printers  as  the  ‘General  Per¬ 
shing’.  Inducted  into  the  Army 
;  in  1917  or  1918,  it  first  saw 
j  service  at  General  Pershing’s 
I  headquarters  at  Chaumont, 

I  France.  Later,  placed  on  a 
I  motor  truck,  it  was  part  of  a 
I  mobile  printing  plant  operated 
I  by  tbe  29th  Engineers  for  Pei- 
I  shing  and  his  staff  as  they 
1  moved  from  place  to  place  neai' 
j  the  battlefronts  of  France, 
j  “This  machine  was  used  to 
compo.se  the  most  important 
confidential  orders  and  commu¬ 
nications  from  General  Head¬ 
quarters.  In  addition,  it  .set 
propaganda  material  which  was 
dropped  behind  enemy  lines, 
thus  playing  an  important  part 
in  bringing  tbe  war  to  an  early 
close.  Honorably  discharged 
from  the  Army  in  1920,  it  was 
reconditioned  and  served  for 
awhile  at  Camp  Humphreys, 
Va.  In  192.'>,  it  entered  civilian 
life  and  became  a  member  of 
the  Goveinment  Printing  Office 
typesetting  team.  Over  20  years 
of  faithful  service  in  producing 
Government  printing  biought 
partial  retirement.  It  was  then 
used  to  train  GPO  printing  ap¬ 
prentices. 

“This  Model  5  is  now  out¬ 
moded,  and  more  modern  ma¬ 
chines  produce  type  faster  but 
no  more  faithfully  than  ‘General 
Pershing’. 

“It  has  now  eai'ned  this  place 
of  honor  as  a  permanent  ex¬ 
hibit.” 

Franklin  Calendar 

A  “Franklin  Calendar  for 
Printers,”  containing  writings 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  set  in 
type  faces  current  during  his 
lifetime,  was  distributed  during 
the  holiday  season  by  the 
Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Co., 
Philadelphia.  .John  Anderson  de¬ 
signed  the  booklet. 


FOR  YEARS  TO  COME  the  new  Goii  Deli-A-Tube  rotary  preif  «1K 
turn  out  copies  ot  the  Mesa  (Ariz.)  Tribune.  David  Calvert,  grandiotE 
of  Publisher  D.  W.  Calvert  and  son  of  Assistant  Publisher  R.  W.  F 
Calvert,  pushes  the  starter  button.  In  addition  to  the  new  prtti.  | . 
which  replaces  a  Cox-O-Type,  the  Tribune  has  installed  all-nw  | 
stereotyping  machinery. 


Ad,  News  Staffs 
Get  Leased  Home 

Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

Tbe  Winston-Salem  Journal 
and  Sentinel  have  leased  the 
spacious  downtown  home  of  the 
late  .James  A.  Gray  to  house 
some  of  their  departments. 

Mr.  Gray  was  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Company  when  he  died 
several  years  ago. 

The  home,  located  about  two 
blocks  from  tbe  main  newspa¬ 
per  building,  will  bouse  tbe  dis¬ 
play  and  classified  advertising 
departments  and  editorial  page 
staff. 

The  display  advertising  de- 
j.artment  has  been  located  in 
the  Carolina  Hotel  for  several 
years.  The  classified  advertising 
department  has  been  in  the 
main  newspaper  building.  The 
editorial  page  staff  has  been  in 
another  business  building. 

W.  K.  Hoyt,  publisher,  said 
the  lease  of  the  Gray  home 
was  drawn  to  provide  tempo¬ 
rary  space  until  the  Piedmont 
Publishing  Co.,  which  publishes 
the  papers,  enlarges  its  pros- 
ent  plant  on  property  recently 
I)urchased  adjoining  the  news- 
pa  p  e  r  and  radio-television 
plants. 

• 

Plant  Addition 

Greenville,  Tenn. 

The  Greenville  Sun  wdll  short¬ 
ly  begin  construction  of  a  plant 
addition,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Mrs.  E.  O.  Su- 
song,  publisher.  Size  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  press  room,  mail 
room  and  other  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  will  be  doubled. 
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Sherman  Democrat 
Completes  Expansion  ^ 

Sherman,  Tex.  : 

The  Sherman  Democrat  hai  ; 
completed  a  plant  expansion 
which  added  5,000  square  feet 
to  the  7,000  square  feet  previ¬ 
ously  utilized. 

The  expansion  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  leasing  a  store  build¬ 
ing  adjacent  to  the  Demoerst 
building  and  cutting  three  pas¬ 
sageways  through  the  walls. 

G  reatly  increased  space  for 
the  news  department,  book- 1 
keepers,  and  the  stereotype  dfr 
partment  was  made  possible  by 
tbe  expansion. 

Along  with  the  expansion,  a 
vacuum-back  tubular  casting 
box  w’as  added  to  stereotyping 
equipment  along  with  a  new 
scorcher,  saw,  and  tubular 
louter. 

In  the  Democrat’s  composing 
room,  the  third  Teletypesetter- 
equipped  Comet  Linotype  was 
installed.  The  Democrat’s  com¬ 
posing  room  now  operates  seven 
linecasting  machines. 

• 

Wheelchair  Typesetter 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

George  Garrott  sits  in  a 
wheelchair  as  he  operates  a 
machine  on  the  night  shift  at 
the  San  Antonio  Exprett. 
Moreover,  riding  in  a  car  equip¬ 
ped  with  special  devices,  he 
goes  to  Trinity  University  here 
three  mornings  a  week  to  at¬ 
tend  classes  in  journalism.  Al¬ 
ready  a  proficient  typesetter, 
he  wants  to  learn  to  do  five- 
lance  writing  in  his  spare  time. 
Mr.  Garrett  was  crippled  by 
polio  at  the  age  of  12. 
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Great  Lakes 
Conference 
Opens  Jan.  29 


Cleveland,  Ohio  Monday  aftei-noon 

Newspaper  mechanical  and  stereotype  meeting  John  E.  In¬ 
production  executives  have  been  nis,  stereotype  superintendent, 
urged  to  turn  out  in  full  force  Indianapolis  Star-News  will 
for  the  annual  Great  Lakes  preside.  He  will  be  assisted  by 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer-  Co-chairman  Ferd  Mier,  stere- 
ence,  according  to  President  otype  superintendent  of  the 
Leroy  Schultz.  The  conference  Detroit  News. 
will  be  held  Jan.  29-31  at  the  On  the  morning  of  Jan.  31, 
Hotel  Schroeder,  Milwaukee.  the  photoengravers  will  discuss 
The  meeting  will  get  under  their  technical  problems.  At 
way  Sunday  morning,  Jan.  29,  this  meeting,  Earl  Currise, 
with  a  composing  room  machin-  photoengraving  foieman.  South 
ists’  session.  Chaiiman  is  Cecil  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  will  pre- 
Sparling,  head  machinist.  Mil-  side,  assisted  by  John  F.  Dalton 
waukee  Journal;  George  Bolton,  of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star- 
head  machinist.  South  Bend  News. 

(Ind.)  Tribune,  is  co-chairman.  The  concluding  session  will 
On  Sunday  afternoon,  the  be  devoted  to  the  composing 
non-metropolitan  meeting  will  room.  Deo  A.  Padgett,  compos- 
be'  held.  H.  S.  Luloff,  Madison  ing  room  superintendent,  Cleve- 
(Wis.)  Newspapers,  Inc.,  is  land  Plain  Dealer,  will  preside, 
chairman.  He  will  be  assisted  by  He  will  be  assisted  by  Produc- 
Jack  Kroening,  Green  Bay  tion  Mgr.  George  Kunz  of  the 
(VVis.)  Press-Gazette.  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

On  the  morning  of  Jan.  30,  Don  Clark,  Grand  Rapids 
the  pressroom  session  will  take  (Mich.)  Press  is  conference 
place.  Chairman  of  the  meeting  secretary. 


FOUR-COLOR  PROOFING  PRESS  was  seen  by  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives  among  the  exhibits  at  the  recent  advertising  production  clinic 
conducted  by  Chicago  Chapter,  American  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives.  Harold  Grumhaus,  right,  Chicago  Tribune  production 
manager,  explains  the  working  of  the  press  to  E.  B.  GIvler,  left,  et 
DeLIsser,  Inc.,  and  Don  Millikan,  of  Texas  Daily  Press  League. 


Minneapolis  Papers 
Switch  to  9-Point 


Afr.  PubBsher...  t  V 

rewinder]|H^hN 

HELP  YOU  ^ 

SAVE  NEWSPRINT! 


many  tests.  A  irmune  pou  ^  low-cost  machine  for  set- 
showed  that  7  out  of  10  Min-  display  and  headline  type 

nesotans  wore  glasses  at  least  photographically.  Range  is  fi-om 
occasionally.  The  new  type  is  jg  go.point  in  all  faces,  6  to 
expected  to  be  of  material  aid  go.point  in  some.  In  all,  10,000 
to  this  group  of  readers. 

sizes  are  available. 
•  Machine  is  231/2  inches  square 

ai  n  .J  weighs  20  pounds.  It  oper- 

NCW  nCdlSndS  Exposure 

and  development  can  be  carried 

Plant  Planned  out  under  ordinary  room  light¬ 

ing. 

Redlands,  Calif.  ♦  *  ♦ 

Construction  of  a  $150,000  A  rapid  method  of  preparing 
plant  for  the  Redlands  Daily  offset  and  photoengraving 
Facts  has  begun  here.  The  new  plates,  employing  an  electro¬ 
building,  which  will  provide  14,-  static  photography  process. 
000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  Method  permits  direct  projec- 
is  scheduled  for  completion  next  ti°”  image  onto  the 

Jung  coated  paper,  zinc,  copper,  alu- 

minum  or  magnesium  plate 
The  plant  IS  part  of  a  $2o0,-  ^  ^^^ual 

000  expansion  program  an-  p,.inting. 
nounced  by  William  G.  Moore,  "  ^ 

publisher.  It  will  contain  a  32-  ^  ^ 

Hoe  rotary  press  pur-  » 


With  the  tight  market  and  high  cost  ot  news¬ 
print  today,  why  not  let  a  CAPCO  rewinder 
save  you  from  two  to  four  rolls  of  usable  news¬ 
print  a  day  that  is  now  going  as  core  waste, 
and  being  sold  as  white  waste  or  cut  up  for 
copy  paper?  More  than  ever  today  more 
newsprint  means  more  advertising  linage. 

Get  complete  details  on  the 
"newsprint  saver"  from 


CAPITAL  TOOL 


page 

chased  from  the  Philadelphia  Oreyon  ^ 

“  *  changed  from  7%  point  type  to 

The  Facts’  new  site  will  be  a  9-point  Intertype  Imperial  set 
half-mile  from  the  location  It  on  a  9-point  slug  for  all  news 
has  occupied  since  1900.  content  and  editorial  pagre. 
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Goss  Plate 

Perfector 

Described 

The  first  production  model  of 
the  Goss  Plate  Perfector  was 
placed  in  operation  recently  in 
the  new  plant  of  the  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal  Star. 

Some  of  its  features  are: 

1.  Thermostatically  controlled 
temperatures  for  the  fixed  and 
movable  members  of  the  casting 
box.  A  pressure  water  system, 
whereby  independent  thermo¬ 
static  switches  control  solenoid 
operated  drain  valves  in  both 
members.  As  soon  as  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  a  member  reaches 
a  preselected  point,  the  drain 
valve  opens,  cool  water  enters 
that  member  and  reduces  the 
temperature  to  another  pre¬ 
selected,  lower  temperature  and 
the  drain  valve  closes.  The 
temperatures  are  adjustable  to 
suit  local  conditions,  a  three- 
way  switch  is  provided  for 
water  off,  automatic  control  and 
water  on,  the  latter  for  free 
circulation,  bypassing  the 
thermostatic  switches. 

2.  Pneumatically  operated 
plunger.  A  two-way  system 
with  independent  controls  for 
regulating  the  air  pressure  on 
each  side  of  the  air  piston. 
During  the  last  part  of  the 
.stroke,  when  closing  the  box, 
the  piston  receives  a  shot  of 
relatively  high  pressure  air  to 
seat  the  plunger  and  hold  it  in 
position  while  locking  the  box. 
To  open  the  box,  unlock  with 
handle  and  press  the  “cast 
open”  button  and  regulated  air 
pressure  will  open  and  lock  the 
plunger  in  the  horizontal  posi¬ 
tion. 

3.  The  head  ring  is  mounted 
in  a  fixed  position  on  the 
plunger,  eliminating  fins  at  this 
point  and  also  making  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  change  to  a  double  page 
head  ring  quickly  and  con¬ 
veniently  while  working  in  a 
normal  standing  position.  The 
fixed  headring  in  conjunction 
with  the  sliding  knockout  bars 
which  free  the  plate  from  the 
plunger,  as  the  plunger  ap¬ 
proaches  the  horizontal  position, 
make  it  possible  to  cast  per¬ 
fect  double  page  plates  with¬ 
out  marring  or  distorting  that 
section  of  the  plate  where  the 
two  plates  join  together  for  the 
double  page  spread. 

4.  An  optional  feature  is 
automatic  matrix  setter  recom¬ 
mended  for  use  only  when  cast- 
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11.  There  is  a  spring  loaded, 
cam-operated  plate  lifter  mecha¬ 
nism  for  holding  the  plate 
securely  in  the  arch  during  the 
shaving,  tail  cutting  and  bevel¬ 
ing  cycle.  It  is  automatically 
applied  and  released. 

12.  The  shaving  knife  is  con¬ 
structed  and  mounted  in  such  a 
manner  that  outward  pressure 
is  applied  to  the  still  warm 
plate  and  in  effect  irons  out  the 
plate  against  the  perfect  con¬ 
tour  of  the  shaving  arch,  while 
shaving  the  plate  ribs,  thus  pro¬ 
viding  a  near  perfect  printing 
surface  and  plates  of  uniform 
thickness. 

NEW  EQUIPMENT  in  the  spanking  new  million  dollar  plant  of  the  There  is  a  tail  slide  off 

Peoria  (III.)  Journal  Star  includes  a  Goss  Plate  Perfector.  Stereotype  plate,  eliminating  need  of  pick- 
Superintendent  Tom  Lowry  is  pictured  watching  the  "look-ma-no-hands"  ing  up  and  carrying  off  tail  of 
operation.  castinir. 


casting. 

ing  four  or  more  identical  contour  for  the  printing  surface  14.  The  cooling  unit  i.s 
plates.  This  mechanism  strips  of  the  plate.  equipped  with  adjustable  water 

the  matrix  from  the  plate  at  the  10.  The  spring  loaded  plate  spray  nozzles  for  cooling  plate 
time  the  plunger  begins  to  open  stop  is  mounted  on  one  of  the  uniformity. 


and  eliminates  the  need  of  re-  guide  rails  in  shaving  arch  and 


Neoprene 


setting  the  mat  for  subsequent  remains  in  contact  with  plate  provided  for  sealing  the  end.s 
1  ^  during  the  entire  shaving  cycle,  of  the  plate  during  cooling  and 

5.  Conveniently  located  and  It  is  of  saw-tooth  construction  ,  .  T  . 

automatic  vacuum  controls  are  to  eliminate  plate  bounce  when  removing  excess  mois  uie 

furnished  for  the  fixed  member  the  plate  is  backed  into  posi-  cooling.  A  lever  type  s  op 

of  the  casting  box.  There  is  a  tion.  It  is  easily  adjusted  for  mounted  in  the  guide  rail-s, 
knee  high  mushroom  button  various  plate  widths,  but  does  insuring  the  proper  positioning 
which  may  be  pres.sed  with  the  not  need  adjustment  when  of  each  plate.  Wipers  are  easily 
knee  to  turn  on  the  vacuum  changing  from  single  to  double  adjustable  for  changes  in  plat*? 
leaving  both  hands  free  when  page  plates.  widths. 


setting  the  matrix  in  the  box. 
When  equipped  with  matrix 
setter  the  vacuum  goes  on  auto¬ 
matically  when  closing  the  box. 
In  either  case,  it  goes  off  auto¬ 
matically  when  the  box  is 
opened. 

6.  The  automatic  pneumatic 
metal  pump  is  easily  adjustable 
to  pour  the  exact  proper  amount 
of  metal  in  one  stroke.  It  may 
be  controlled  by  a  hand  op¬ 
erated  pushbutton  or  automatic 
as  desired.  In  either  case,  it 
has  a  time  relay,  which  prevents 
the  pump  from  operating  within 
a  fixed  number  of  seconds  after 
the  box  is  fully  closed.  Also  the 
pump  cannot  operate  unless 
vacuum  is  being  applied  to  the 
matrix. 

7.  An  adjustable  time  relay 
which  fixes  the  period  of  time 
before  a  buzzer  will  sound,  in¬ 
dicating  that  the  metal  has 
solidified. 

8.  A  positive  direct  geared 
drive  to  obtain  the  proper  speed 
ratio  between  the  motor  tail 
cutter  and  shaving  knives.  All 
shafts,  gears  and  rotating  mem¬ 
bers  are  mounted  on  timken 
preloaded  tapered  roller  bear¬ 
ings  or  on  ball  bearings.  Self¬ 
aligning  couplings  are  provided 
in  the  driving  unit. 

9.  The  water  cooled  shaving 
arch  is  heavily  reinforced  and 
ribbed  and  provides  a  perfect 
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Tribute  Paid 
To  Bourges 

Tributes  to  the  late  Albert 
Bourges,  a  pioneer  in  simple 
color  printing  techniques,  are 
appearing  in  various  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  graphic  arts  indus¬ 
try.  Mr.  Bourges  died  in  No¬ 
vember  at  the  age  of  73.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Bourges  Color  Corporation 
which  he  founded. 

A  common  sense  individual¬ 
ist  of  the  old  school,  Mr. 
Bourges  thought  it  ironic  that 
artists  should  go  to  great 
lengths  to  mix  colors,  while 
the  rest  of  the  industry  spent 
so  much  time  and  skill  taking 
them  apart.  As  a  result,  he 
developed  a  process  whereby 
the  colors  are  never  mixed  to¬ 
gether,  but  are  on  separate 
transparent  color  layers.  This 
pre-separated  art  process  elim¬ 
inated  the  need  for  separation 
by  the  platemaker,  one  of  the 
most  costly  and  time  consum¬ 
ing  operations  in  color  repro¬ 
duction.  Today  the  process  is 
bringing  color  to  many  short 
run  jobs  where  its  cost  has 
previously  been  prohibitive. 

For  the  past  few  years,  while 
Mr.  Bourges’  activities  were 
limited  by  ill  health,  the  Bour¬ 
ges  Corporation  has  been  di¬ 
rected  by  H.  Franklin  May- 
field,  president,  and  Mr.  Bour¬ 
ges’  daughter,  Jean  Bourges 
Mayfield,  vicepresident  i  n 
charge  of  art  and  promotion. 

Mr.  Bourges  began  his  50- 
year  career  in  the  graphic  arts 
with  the  Chattanooga  engrav¬ 
ing  firm  of  MacGowan  and 
Cooke,  and  rounde’d  out  his  ex¬ 
perience  in  print  shops  along 
the  Mississippi  from  New  Or¬ 
leans  to  St.  Louis.  During 
those  years  as  a  “hobo  en¬ 
graver”  as  he  liked  to  call  him¬ 


self,  he  photographed  the  copy, 
sometimes  etched  the  plates, 
did  the  routing,  or  proofed  the 
plates.  Sometimes  when  jobs 
were  scarce  he  went  out  and 
brought  in  bu.siness.  When 
necessary,  he  even  collected  the 
hills. 

In  St.  Louis  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Photo  Engrav¬ 
ers  Union,  a  membership  he 
held  proudly  throughout  his 
life.  He  worked  there  as  a 
color  finisher,  and  then  moved 
on  to  Chicago  and  finally  to 


McGowan  Paxton 

McGowan,  Paxton 


New  York  where  he  set  up 
his  own  engraving  shop. 
Among  the  organizations  that 
Mr.  Bourges  served  were  the 
H.  K.  McCann  Advertising 
Agency,  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way,  Curtis  Publishing,  Okla¬ 
homa  Publishing  Company, 
Baltimore  Newti  and  Toronto 


Join  Morrill  Co. 

Two  veteran  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  have  joined  the  news¬ 
paper  inks  sales  force  of  the 
Geo.  H.  Morrill  Co.,  division 
of  Sun  Chemical  Corp.,  it  was 
announced  last  week. 


Star. 

He  was  also  a  consultant  for 
Thne  and  Life  on  color  print¬ 
ing,  and  their  original  research 
in  dry  offset  and  electrolytic 
etching  was  done  in  his  plant. 

Almost  30  years  ago  he  de¬ 
veloped  the  first  art  material 
specifically  produced  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  art  medium.  This  was 
the  Shading  Sheet  that  enabled 
artists  to  add  ben  day  pattei  ns 
to  their  own  work. 


James  H.  McGowan,  former 
production  manager  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  Boston 
Herald  Traveler,  PM  and  Pa¬ 
rade,  has  been  appointed  sales 
agent  in  the  metropolitan  New 
York  area. 

Luther  C.  Paxton,  former 
owner  and  general  manager  of 
the  Shelbyville  (Ill.)  News,  will 
work  out  of  Morrill’s  Chicago 
office  and  cover  Indiana,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Mich¬ 
igan. 


Philadelphia  News 
Appoints  Humphrey 

Philadelphia 
Fred  Humphrey  has  been 
named  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  David  M.  Pod- 
vey,  general  manager. 

Mr.  Humphrey  was  previous¬ 
ly  foreman  of  the  composing 
room.  He  has  been  with  the 
Daily  News  30  years,  previously 
worked  on  the  old  Philadelphia 
Press,  the  Ledger,  and  the  At¬ 
lantic  City  (N.J.)  Times. 


Enquirer  Promotes 

Cincinnati 
Two  mechanical  department 
members  at  the  Enquirer  have 
been  promoted.  Charles  A.  Cum¬ 
mings,  head  machinist  since 
1945,  has  been  named  mechani¬ 
cal  maintenance  supeiintendent. 
William  J.  Moorman,  an  elec¬ 
trician  since  1946,  is  now  as¬ 
sistant  mechanical  maintenance 
superintendent  and  head  elec¬ 
trician. 

50  Years  for  Cookman 


6:18  Page 
Tomorrow? 

Experiments  in  makeup-for-  ' 
the-future  tend  toward  a  six- 
column  page  18  inches  deep,  it- 
ports  W.  I).  Reimert,  managing 
editor  of  the'  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Call. 

The  Call-Chronicle  Newspa¬ 
pers  have  already  had  a  dry 
run  for  the  “6:18”  but  they  an 
also  preparing  for  an  actual 
run  of  a  page  with  seven-col¬ 
umn  format,  21  inches  deep,  t 
Present  press  equipment  will  } 
handle  this  size.  I 

“We  have  the  6:18  very  muchf 
in  mind  for  the  more  distant  f 
tomorrow,”  says  Mr.  Reimert  | 
“We  don’t  think  the  seven- 1 
column  paper  is  a  sufficient  de- 1 
paiture  from  the  present  eight-’- 
column  format.”  ‘ 

The  “6:18”  really  saves  news-r 
print — about  30%  over  the  us-  ; 
age  for  a  conventional  si«  * 
page,  and  it  still  looks  like  j 
a  newspaper. 

The  latter  is  important,  in 
Mr.  Reimert’s  view,  because  a 
newspaper  should  look  like  a 
newspaper  and  not  like  any 
other  publication. 

Tbe  six-column  paper  also 
gets  away  from  the  inflexibility 
of  the  tabloid,  Mr.  Reimert 
points  out,  and  it  provides  i-oom 
to  move  both  for  the  editor  and 
the  advertiser. 

“In  our  experimental  i.ssue," 
the  editor  relates,  “we  held 
closely  to  the  type  faces  and 
general  makeup  of  the  regular 
edition  of  the  same  day,  and 
found  that  with  a  little  editing 
it  was  possible  to  carry  within 
four  the  same  number  of  stories 
we  carried  on  the  regular  Page 
1. 

“Photographic  reduction  of ! 
several  ads  showed  they  did  not 
suffer,  still  dominated  the  page 
and  achieved  the  same  result  in 
6  columns  as  they  had  in  8.” 


Hete's  the  follet  fhet  is  mkin^  nem! 


The  sensational  NEW  IDEAL  DX 
roller  produces  the  finest  quality  news 
printing  —  by  design. 


They  last  longer  between  regrinds 
than  any  other  rollers. 

They  improve  the  safety  of  your 
pressroom  by  their  flame-resistance. 


IDEAL  ROLLER  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Huntington  Park,  Colil.  Chiro^e  8.  illinoit  Long  hlond  City  1,  N  Y. 


Chicago 


Aubrey  O.  Cookman,  Sr., 
member  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  composing  room  staff,  re¬ 
cently  completed  50  years  with 
the  newspaper.  He  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  watch  by  Arthur 
E.  Hall,  Daily  News  general 
manager. 

• 

Dougherty  Retires 

Cleveland 
Carl  Dougherty,  who  has  been 
a  printer  49  years,  32  of  them 
on  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
retired  last  month.  He  started 
his  career  on  the  Canton  (Ohio) 
Repository. 


Standard  Page  Size 

Prinesville,  Ore. 

In  its  70th  year  of  weekly 
publication,  the  Central  Ort- 
gonian  and  Tribune  has 
changed  for  the  first  time  to  * 
full-size  standard  page  newspa¬ 
per.  The  paper,  now  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  two  former  weeklies, 
cites  1885  as  founding  date. 

Remodeling  of  newspaper 
press  and  folder  facilities  now 
make  possible  the  printing  of 
an  8-column,  21% -inch  depth 
page,  as  compared  with  the 
7-column,  20-inch  page  which 
has  been  the  more  recent 
format. 
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Plant  •  Equipment 

Stockton  Now 
Ending  Third 
Buiiding  Phase 

Stockton,  Calif. 

Completion  of  the  third  phase 
of  a  building  program  begun  in 
1950  is  now  in  sight  for  the 
Stockton  Record.  Already  erec¬ 
ted  is  a  new  press  building. 

The  new’  structure  wil  soon 
house  the  7-unit  Goss  Headliner 
press.  Foundations  already  have 
been  set  for  in-line  placement 
of  five  additional  units,  as 
needed. 

Operations  from  the  new 
press  building  can  be  expected 
to  start  by  May  1,  advise  Co- 
Publishers  Irving  L.  Martin 
and  Ross  Williams.  The  Record 
presently  is  operating  its  four- 
unit  press  at  capacity. 

50  X  150  Addition 

The  new  addition  is  50  by 
150  feet.  It  will  provide  for 
stereotyping  and  mailing  de¬ 
partments  and  for  paper  stor¬ 
age  as  well  as  for  the  new 
presses. 

The  press  building  is  part 
of  a  step-by-step  process  of  de¬ 
velopment  undertaken  to  meet 
the  continuing  expansion  of 
this  market.  Mr.  Martin  ex¬ 
plained. 

The  program  began  in  1950, 
when  the  newspaper  expanded 
into  the  second  floor.  Executive 
offices,  accounting  offices,  city 
circulation  facilities  and  an  as¬ 
sembly  hall  were  then  added. 
This  also  enabled  expansion  of 
other  departments. 

The  original  building’s  first 
two-story  addition  was  begun 


NEW  $60, 000-home  of  the  Costa  Mesa  (Calif.)  Globe  Herald. 


Ludlow 
Bodoni  Bold 
Condensed 


Here  is  the  latest  addition  to  the 
grooving  Ludlow  Bodoni  family. 
Condensed  and  legible,  this  new 
series  is  superior  for  outstand¬ 
ing  news  and  feature  heads. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago  14 


w’hile  the  Record  was  still  under 
the  publishership  of  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  grandfather,  Irving  Mar¬ 
tin.  The  senior  Mr.  Martin 
founded  the  Record  in  1895  and 
remained  publisher  until  mid- 
1952,  six  months  before  his 
death  at  the  age  of  87. 

This  expansion  also  was  on  a 
50  by  150  foot  lot.  It  basically 
provided  for  a  new  main  news 
room,  offices  for  national  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion,  and 
a  cafeteria  for  employes. 

As  a  result  the  Record,  now 
“L”  shaped,  continues  in  the 
same  place  of  business  operated 
since  1911,  Mr.  Williams  ob¬ 
served.  Additional  facilities  in¬ 
clude  a  loading  area  and  a 
new’sprint  warehouse  capable  of 
handling  600  tons. 

In  preparing  for  future  press 
expansion,  the  Record  installed 
a  floating  foundation  of  con¬ 
crete  and  steel,  24  inches  thick, 
beneath  the  entire  length  of  the 
press  room. 

Once  the  new  press  and 
stereotyping  equipment  is  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  new  press  build¬ 
ing,  there  will  be  space  for  an¬ 
other  expansion  of  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  with  its  20  linecasting 
machines. 

The  Record’s  needs  stockpiled 
when  war  delayed  a  budding 
building  program.  Demands 
were  amplified  anew  by  the 
community’s  postwar  growth. 

• 

Spira  Named  Foreman 

Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Glenn  Spira  was  promoted 
to  Sheboygan  Press  composing 
room  foreman  recently. 


WtMt  a  satiifaction  it  ii  to  produei  ■ 
•ood  work,  perfect  in  every  detaiil  H 
And  this  can  oniy  be  assured  by  aii-  H 
round  perfect  equipment.  This  brings  H 
us  to  Chases.  They  are  far  more  than  ■ 
mere  “frames”  for  the  iock-up  of  ■ 
forms.  ■ 

As  you  know,  perfect  mats  mean  I 
perfect  piates.  If  the  Chases  arc  ■ 
fauity,  no  amount  of  other  care  on  I 
earth  can  correct  the  fauit.  ■ 

We  arc  eager  to  be  consulted  In  I 
such  problems.  American  Stnl  Chases  | 
arc  available  at  all  reputable  Dealers. 

nniERicnn  steei  ^ 

mnSE  to.  rein  EiMTN  nmi 

lOM  ISIMD  on  t  HEN  TOM 


Tilt-Up  Concrete  | 
In  $60,000  Plant 

Costa  Mesa,  Calif.  * 

Tilt-up  concrete  construction 
is  featured  in  the  new  $60,000-  j 
home  of  the  Costa  Mesa  Globe-  \ 
Herald. 

An  L-shaped  building  offers 
7,000  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
4,000  for  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  of  the  semi-weekly 
paper  and  the  remainder  for  ed¬ 
itorial,  business  and  executive 
offices. 

Editorial,  display  and  classi¬ 
fied  departments  are  housed  in 
one  room  in  one  leg  of  the  L. 
Movable  dividers  are  used  be¬ 
tween  the  departments,  to  per¬ 
mit  flexibility  in  expansion. 

In  addition  to  the  tilt-up  con¬ 
crete  construction,  exteriors  of 
offices  are  finished  in  redwood, 
with  high  windows  under  over¬ 
hanging  eaves.  Offices  inside 
have  mahogany  walls,  beam 
ceilings  and  acoustical  tile. 

The  building  was  designed  by 
Willard  Jordan,  a  local  archi¬ 
tect.  Walter  Burroughs  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  paper,  which  has 
a  staff  of  30. 

• 

Air  Conditioning 
For  Mech.  Side 

Omaha,  Neb. 

The  Omaha  World-Herald 
will  air-condition  its  mechanical 
departments. 

Directors  have  authorized 
contracts  which  will  add  air 
conditioning  units  with  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  545  tons  to  the  com¬ 
posing,  stereotyping,  press,  en¬ 
graving  and  dispatch  depart¬ 
ments.  The  project  will  raise 
the  cooling  equipment  capacity 
in  the  World-Herald  building  to 
755  tons. 

The  composing  room  and 
stereotyping  department  instal¬ 
lation  will  require  extra  units 
plus  exhaust  systems  to  draw 
off  heat  produced  by  ma¬ 
chinery. 

The  pressroom  will  require  a 
filtering  system  to  remove  ink 
mist  from  the  air  and  will 
make  it  possible  to  recirculate 
the  air. 

Special  equipment  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
acid  fumes  from  the  engraving 
department. 


$3  Million  Plant 
In  Australia 

Sydney,  AustralU 
The  Sydney  Morning  Herald, 
Australia’s  oldest  and  larg. 
est  newspaper,  and  the  Sydney 
Sun  were  published  from  their 
new  building  for  the  first  time 
Dec.  14. 

The  new  building,  which  ii 
not  yet  complete,  will  cost  more 
than  $3,000,000. 

Eighteen  months  ago,  the 
Herald  building  in  Hunter 
Street  (where  the  HeTald  has 
been  published  for  more  than 
130  years)  was  sold  to  the 
Bank  of  New  South  Wales  for 
two  million  dollars.  Three 
months  ago,  the  Sun  building 
was  sold  to  the  New  South 
Wales  Government  for  two 
million  dollars. 

The  sale  of  the  two  building 
was  a  sequel  to  the  action  of 
John  Fairfax  and  Sons  Pty. 
Ltd.,  publishers  of  the  Herald 
acquiring  a  controlling  interest 
in  the  Sun,  one  of  Sydney’s 
two  evening  newspapers. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting 
of  Associated  Newspapers  Ltd. 
the  chaii-man  of  the  board  of 
directors.  Sir  John  Butters, 
told  shareholders  that  the  Her 
aid  went  into  partial  production 
at  Broadway  and  the  Sun  began 
some  production  thei-e  on  Oc 
tober  20. 

“With  the  completion  of  the 
transfer,  there  will  be  available 
to  both  companies  10  acres  of 
floor  space  and  plant  with 
more  than  treble  the  combined 
capacity  of  the  other  newspa 
pers  published  in  Sydney,”  he 
said. 

• 

Lindsay  Newspapers 
Plan  New  Building 

Sarasota,  Fla. 

Plans  to  construct  a  new 
building  for  Lindsay  Newspa 
pers,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Sarasota  Herald-Tribune  and 
Sarasota  Journal,  were  an 
nounced  recently. 

The  new  plant  will  contain 
about  22,000  square'  feet  of 
'  floor  space,  with  room  for  fu¬ 
ture  expansion.  Target  date  for 
completion  is  Nov.  1,  1956. 

A  64-page  unit-type  Hoe 
’  press  has  been  purchased. 

$300,000  Expansion 

I  Charlottesville,  Va. 

:  An  expansion  nrogram  re- 

l  cently  begun  by  the  Charlottet- 
5  ville  Progress  will  more  than 
double  the  present  plant  and 
•  will  cost  more'  than  $300,000. 
f  Construction  is  expected  to  be 
f  completed  this  fall.  A  $100,000 
press  will  be  added. 
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3  Chi  Tribune 
Staffers  Win 
Beck  Awards 


Jay  Carmody 
Wins  Screen 
Critic  Award 


the  WGN  main  studio  to  hear 
a  report  on  the  year’s  activities 
driven  by  Tribune  executives. 
Howard  Wood,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  said  the 
Tribune  made  “substantial  cir¬ 
culation  gains  last  year  and  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  hit  the  $63,000,- 
000  dollar  mark.” 

The  award  winners  are  vet¬ 
eran  members  of  the  Tribune 
staff.  Mr.  Egelhof,  a  para¬ 
trooper  in  World  War  II,  joined 
the  Tribune  in  1949,  as  did  Mr. 
Austad,  who  also  served  in  the 
Army  during  the  last  war.  Mr. 
Norman  began  newspaper  work 
with  the  City  News  Bureau  of 
Chicago,  becoming  a  Tribune 
staff  member  in  1938. 


The  Indianapolis  Press 
Club  will  move  into  the 
penthouse  of  the  new  Indiana 
State  Teachers  Association 
building  when  it  is  com¬ 
pleted  next  year.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  across  the  street  from 
the  Indiana  Statehouse. 

Arrangements  for  the  new 
quarters  were  worked  out  by 
Jep  Cadou  Jr.,  outgoing 
president  of  the  press  club, 
and  Robert  Wyatt,  executive 
secretary  of  the  teachers  as¬ 
sociation. 


Chicago 

Three  members  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  staff  were  named 
1955  winners  of  the  Edward 


Alden  Waite 
Is  Returning 
To  SCAN  Post 


Norman 


meriy  a  reporxer  on  tne  siaii  oavt  . -  ,,  f, - 

of  the  United  Press  has  been  Diego,  Cahf.  the  Washington  Herald,  served 

a^dLd  ?ssistanrp’rofLorof  ,  ^Iden  C.  Waite  is  returning  a  short  term  as  director  of  new, 
innvTiali<!Tn  at  the  Cradnate  Illinois  to  serve  as  presi-  services  for  the  American  Red 

School  of  Journalism  at  Colum-  dent  of  Southern  California  As-  Cross,  and  then  became  city 
bia  University  sociated  Newspapers.  As  a  vice-  editor  of  the  Washington  Datl]/ 

Carl  W  Ackerman  dean  of  President  of  Copley  Press,  Inc.,  News.  He  was  promoted  to 

the  school  taid  Mr  ’  Pinkham  supervise  all  Copley  managing  editor  when  he  wa, 

will  be  a ’full-time  ’insti-uctor,  newspapers  in  the  Los  Angeles  20  years  old.  After  11  month, 
with  additional  duties  connected  an  m.e  he  made  a  decision: 

with  the  administration  of  the  announcement  was  made  to  get  a  job  and  learn  about 

School  from  which  he  was  James  S.  Copley,  newspapering.”  He  went  back 

graJ^ated  in  1951  with  a  Mas!  chairman  of  Copley  Press,  Inc.  to  the  Herald,  but  daytime 

ter  of  Science  degree  Waite  was  assigned  tern-  work  hours  and  an  opening  on 

As  a  special  correspondent  Porarily  last  August  to  the  post  the  Star  shifted  him  again.  In 
for  United  Press,  Mr.  Pinkham  publisher  of  the  1937  he  became  cntic  for  the 

covered  the  Olympics  at  Helsin-  E"’’" 

ki  in  1952,  and  the  next  year  be- 

came  a  reporter  on  the  Day  Bu-  properties  at 

reau  of  United  Press  in  New  “*•  ,  ,  , 

York,  where  he  has  been  until  «ie  Los  Angeles 

accepting  the  Columbia  appoint-  subsidiary  of  Copley  Press,  Inc. 

Ml*.  Copley  also  announced 

Before  joining  United  Press,  J®"®  promotions:  E  Stetman 
he  was  a  reporter  with  the  ^^e  SoutA 

Providence  (R.I.)  Journal,  and  ^  Redondo 

subsequently  became  a  member  ®®^®.b»  ^o  ^he  I  inois  office,  suc- 
of  the  staff  of  the  Wall  Street  ceeding  Mr.  Waite;  Robert  JL 
Journal  Curry,  from  publisher  of  the 

He  received  the  Bachelor  of  Star-News 

Arts  degree  in  19.50  from  the  Evening  Vanguard 

University  of  Maine.  He  worked  Beach;  David  J. 

as  a  reporter  for  the  Bangor  P“bl«her  of  the 

Daily  News,  until  he  entered  Daily  Review  to  Cul- 

the  School  of  Journalism  at  ver  City;  and  Hoyt  Cater,  from 
Cnliimhia  display  advertising  manager  of 

c^oiumoia.  ^  Glendale  News  Press,  to 

publisher  of  the  Burbank  Re- 
Hank  Burrell  Retires  view. 

Topeka,  Kas. 

N.  M.  (Hank)  Burrell  has 
retired  after  53  years  in  the 
engraving  business.  For  almost 
38  years  he  has  been  with  the 
Capper  Engraving  Company ; 
for  the  past  eight  years  head 

of  the  company.  Hubert  Undorf  Boston  Herald  since  1907, 
became  office  manager  and  Rex 
Black  shop  foreman. 


Auslad 


Free  Mats  Offered 

Mats  of  official  emblems  for 
Negro  History  Week  (Feb.  12- 
19)  will  be  furnished  to  news¬ 
papers  free  on  request  by  the 
Association  for  the  Study  of 
Negro  Life  and  History, 
through  the  cooperation  of 
covered  the  Pemberton  Square  Metro  Associated  Serivces, 
Courthouse  in  Boston  for  the  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Mats 
re-  will  be  made  available  in  three 
tired  Dec.  30  and  was  feted  at  sizes,  from  thumbnail  to  one 
a  luncheon  in  the  press  room,  column. 
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ORLON  and  DACRON  are  trademarks,  too 


RKO.  U.  S.  FAT.  OFF. 


As  a  giant-size  double-edged  ax  distinguishes  Paul  Bunyan, 
our  trademarks  distinguish  the  unique  qualitiesand charac¬ 
teristics  of  our  two  modern-living  fibers.  “Orion”  dis¬ 
tinguishes  our  acrylic  fiber;  “Dacron”,  our  polyester  fiber. 

As  we  use  and  protect  these  trademarks,  they  become 
meaningful  and  valuable  to  both  consumers  and  to  the 
trade. 

Because  we  know  you  share  our  belief  in  the  value  of 
trademarks,  here  is  how  to  use  ours  correctly  in  your 
editorial  matter. 

Distinguish  “Orion”  and  “Dacron”— Capitalize  and 
use  quotes  or  italics  or  otherwise  distinguish  by  color,  let¬ 
tering,  art  work,  etc. 

Describe  them — Use  the  phrase  "Orion"  acrylic  fiber  or 
"Dacron"  polyester  fiber  at  least  once  in  any  text. 
Designate  them,  in  a  footnote  or  otherwise, as  “‘Orion’ — 


Du  Font's  trademark  for  its  acrylic  fiber,”  and  “‘Dacron’ 
— Du  Font’s  trademark  for  its  polyester  fiber.” 

For  handy  folders  on  proper  use  of  the  trademarks 
“Orion”  and  “Dacron”,  write  Textile  Fibers  Department, 
Section  T-2,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc,),  Wil¬ 
mington  98,  Delaware. 
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NPPA  Convention  Set 
For  Arizona,  April  1-5 


By  James  L.  (Pollings 

The  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  has  lined 
up  its  1956  convention  in  Ari¬ 
zona,  April  1-5.  Site:  San 
Marcos  hotel,  in  Chandler,  20 
miles  from  Phoenix. 

Arrangements  were  handled 
by  Art  Witman,  NPPA  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Joseph  Costa,  board 
chairman,  enroute  home  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  where  they 
attended  recent  short  courses 
i  n  photojournalism.  Ivan 
Mashek,  Phoenix  Republic  and 
Gazette,  and  Herb  McLaughlin, 
freelancei',  were  also  in  on  the 
plans. 

The  association  said  it  is 
especially  looking  forward  to 
an  open-forum  session  “in 
which  all  the  delegates  and  ob¬ 
servers  will  be  invited  to  par¬ 
ticipate.” 

Flood  Coverage 

Cliff  McDowell,  United  Press 
Newspictures  Pacific  division 
manager,  never  wants  to  cover 
another  flood  situation,  such  as 
the  recent  one  on  the  West 
Coast. 

“This  was  one  big  s.o.b.  to 
cover,”  he  said.  “It  covered 
an  area  comparable  to  your 
Norfolk  (Va.)-to-Bangor,-Me. 
hurricane  country.  We  were  in 
trouble  from  Visalia  (Calif.) 
to  Portland,  Ore'.” 

First  of  all,  he  said,  at  the 
start  of  the  storm,  he  and  his 
crew  lost  all  phone  lines  to 
Eureka,  Calif.  The  only  way 
they  could  get  pictures  out  of 
Eureka  was  to  get  in  touch 
with  newspaper  friends  by  ham 
radio  stations  and  a  couple  of 
naval  reserve  stations.  A  plane 
then  flew  the  pictures  out. 

There  were  many  communica¬ 
tion  problems  at  other  points 
during  the  endless  hours,  he 
said. 

As  a  result:  “No  one  got  off 
for  the  Christmas  holidays,  but 
I  did  manage  to  give  everyone 
a  few  hours  at  home  either 
Christmas  eve  or  Christmas 
day.” 

‘Four  Score  .  . 

Bill  Allen  of  AP’s  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  bureau  is  author  of 
this  version  of  what  it  was  like 
covering  President  Eisenhower 
while  he  was  recuperating  in 


Denver.  It  appears  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  White  House  News  Photog¬ 
rapher. 

“Four  films  and  seven  reels 
ago,  our  editors  brought  forth 
to  this  village  a  new  assign¬ 
ment,  conceived  in  Denver,  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  all  photographers  are 
created  hardy. 

“Now  we  are  engaged  in  a 
great  photo  war,  testing 
whether  that  assignment,  so 
conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can 
long  endure. 

“We  are  met  in  a  gi'eat  vil¬ 
lage  of  that  assignment.  We 
have  come  to  photograph  a 
man  who  makes  it  possible 
that  our  editors  might  live. 

“It  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

“But  in  a  larger  sense,  we 
cannot  picture,  we  cannot  cap¬ 
tion,  we  cannot  pose  this  man. 
The  hardy  photographers, 
movie  and  still,  who  shiver 
here',  labor  far  above  our  boss’s 
power  to  add  or  detract. 

“The  world  will  little  note 
nor  long  remember  the  pictures 
that  we  make  here,  but  we  can 
never  forget  how  we  froze  here. 

“It  is  for  us  the  cameramen 
rather  to  be  remembered  here 
for  the  assignment  that  our 
editors  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
advanced. 

“It  is  rather  for  us  to  be 
here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  us — that  ■with 
these  honored  pictures  we  take 
increased  advances  for  that 
cause  for  which  they,  the  edi¬ 
tors,  give  their  last  full  meas¬ 
ure  of  complaint. 

“That  we  here  highly  i-esolve 
that  these  photographs  shall 
not  have  been  made  in  vain, 
and  that  this  business — under 
Jim — shall  have  a  ne'w  birth 
of  publication — and  that  news- 
pictures  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth.” 

First  Photos 

The  New  York  Daily  News 
this  week  ran  the  first  photos 
appearing  in  a  U.  S.  news¬ 
paper  of  Prince  Rainier’s  ini¬ 
tial  date  with  actress  Grace 
Kelly  during  the  Cannes  festi¬ 
val  last  April. 

The  News  ran  11  pictures  al¬ 
together:  front  page,  center 
spread  and  several  inside  spots. 


The  photos  showed  Miss  Kelly 
visiting  the  Prince’s  palace  in 
Monaco. 

Bill  Eisnitz,  president  of 
Globe  Photos,  Inc.,  which  does  a 
photo  feature  for  the  News  from 
the  West  Coast,  said  the  pic¬ 
tures  were  made  by  Ed  Quinn, 
a  Globe  man  in  Nice,  France, 
who  covered  the  festival.- 

He  said  the  pictures  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  country  in  the 
magazine.  Motion  Picture,  “and 
elsewhere  throughout  Europe, 
but  I’m  not  sure  whether  they 
were  in  newspapers  abioad.” 

Other  newspapers,  he  said, 
now  want  the  pictures.  “I’ve 
heard  from  Canada,  Australia 
and  of  course  our  own  news¬ 
papers,”  he  added.  “And  the 
three  wire  services  are  dicker¬ 
ing  with  us  for  syndication 
rights.” 

$500  Picture 

George  Sura  of  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch  has  won  first 
prize  of  $500  in  the  Gaines 
Dog  Research  Center’s  1955 
dog  photo  contest. 

• 

Keightley  Is  New 
Production  Chief 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

William  E.  Keightley  has 
been  named  to  succeed  Louis 
W.  Woelfel  as  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News.  The  promotion  was 
announced  by  Edward  H.  But¬ 
ler,  editor  and  publisher.  Mr. 
Woelfel  retired  Dec.  31  after 
more  than  47  years  with  the 
News. 

A  graduate  of  Annapolis,  Mr. 
Keightley  joined  the  News  three 
years  ago  as  assistant  to  Mr. 
Woelfel.  Formerly,  he  was  sales 
engineer  with  Cline  Electric 
Manufacturing  Company  and 
saw  five  years  of  active'  duty 
with  the  Navy  before  resigfning 
his  commission. 


Big  Business  Is  Local 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

When  Managing  Editor  Ted 
Yudain  calls  for  a  business  out¬ 
look  roundup,  the  staff  of 
Greenwich  Times  merely  gets 
busy  on  local  phone  calls. 
Thirty-three  top-flight  business¬ 
men  who  live  in  the  Greenwich 
area  were  contacted  for  their 
views  in  the  hometown  daily’s 
1956  Forecast. 


^ Local’  Coverage 
For  Rose  Bowl 

Lansing,  Mich. 

The  State  Journal  scored 
some  post-season  points  by  os. 
the-spot  coverage  of  Michigan 
State  University  in  the  Rose 
Bowl  football  game  story. 

Pre-game  color  and  sidelights 
were'  given  ample  play  for  two 
weeks  prior  to  the  game.  This 
included  the  trek  of  over  2,000 
fans  from  the  area  to  Pasadena. 

Pictures  flown  back  overnight 
from  the  New  Year’s  day  game 
were  used  in  three  pages  of  art 
Jan.  3,  and  elsewhere  in  tht 
issue. 

To  get  this  result,  the  State 
Journal  sent  George  Aldertos, 
sports  editor.  Bob  Hoemer, 
sports  reporter,  and  Dick  Fra¬ 
zier,  photographer,  with  the 
Spartan  team  in  mid-December. 
Tom  Tryon,  chief  photogprapher, 
joined  the  Journal  group  a  little 
later.  Birt  Darling,  feature 
writer,  flew  down  with  one  of 
the  airline  groups  to  cover  the 
doings  of  local  folks  at  the 
Rose  Bowl  site. 

The  chartered  plane  bring-  J 
ing  Mr.  Frazier  and  the  game  ' 
pictures  back  to  Lansing  cracked 
up  while  coming  in  for  a 
landing  at  Capitol  City  airport 
Though  the  plane  was  exten¬ 
sively  damaged,  the  pilot  suf¬ 
fered  mere  scratches. 


2  Newspapers  Lose  ' 
In  Boston  TV  Bids 

Washington 

Chief  Hearing  Examiner 
James  D.  Cunningham  has  it- 
comme'nded  that  the  Fedenl 
Communications  Commissioi 
rule  out  both  the  Boston  He- 
ald-Traveler  and  Boston  Poll 
interests  in  granting  a  telf 
vision  station  license  for  Chan¬ 
nel  5,  Boston. 

His  initial  report  favors  i 
grant  to  Greater  Boston  Ti 
Corp.  because  it  is  owned  b; 
36  local  residents  and  has  no 
other  communications  tieup.  ; 
Two  other  competing  appli¬ 
cants,  Allen  B.  DuMont 
and  Massachusetts  Bay  Tek 
casters,  Inc.,  are  eliminated  for  > 
varying  reasons.  The  chid  ' 
point  raised  against  WHDB 
(Herald-Traveler)  and  Post 
Publishing  Co.  is  their  present 
control  of  news  media. 


Line  Rate  Increased 

The  Beaver  Falls  (Pa.) 
News-Tribune  has  announced 
the  increase  of  its  national  line 
rate  to  11c,  effective  March  1. 
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Name  Changed 

Sauda,  Cob 
The  Salida  Daily  Mail-Reevd 
has  gone  back  to  its  origin^ 
name,  the  Mountain  Mail.  Th* 
paper  was  established  in  1880 
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Designed  especially 

'  to  meet  the  demands  of  ^ 

rapid  processing,  Kodak 
chemicals  are  the  sure,  safe* 

way  to  darkroom  readiness. 
Carefully  formulated,  thoroughly  tested, 
they  team  perfectly  with  Kodak  films  and 
papers  to  produce  the  finest  results 
from  your  negatives. 

Keep  an  adequate  supply  on  hand;  ’ 

just  add  water  and  you’re  ready  for 
complete  processing.  Order  now  from 
your  regular  Kodak  dealer. 


Kodak 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Fighting  EditoFs  Story 
Is  Revealingly  Told 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 


AN  OREGON  CRUSADER.  By  George 
S.  Turnbull.  Portland.  Ore. :  Binfords 
and  Mort.  246  pp.  $3.S0. 


It  takes  more  than  courage 
to  achieve  freedom.  Or  to  main¬ 
tain  it.  A  brave  fool  is  more 
harmful  in  a 
cityroom,  or  on 
a  battlefield, 
than  a  cautious 
man  who  knows 
precisely  what 
he’s  doing  — 
provided  he 
does  it,  despite 
necessary  risks. 
That  goes  for 
a  free  press,  a 
community  free 
from  bigotry,  or  working  con¬ 
ditions  free  from  goons. 

This  fact  emerges  sharp  and 
clear  from  George  Turnbull’s 
new  biography  of  George  Put¬ 
nams’  distinguished  achieve¬ 
ment  as  a  fighting  editor  in 
20th  century  Oregon.  Strange¬ 
ly,  perhaps,  it  is  not  a  fact 
“everybody  knows”  about  re¬ 
sponsibly  free  speech  or  re¬ 
sponsibly  free  living. 

Benjamin  Harris’  doubtless 
courageous  single  issue  of  his 
Pub  lick  Occurrences  in  1690  did 
not  establish  a  free  press.  Nor 
did  the  innocuous  Boston  News 
Letter  which  said  nothing  im¬ 
portant  from  its  beginning  in 
1704.  We  did  not  have  a  free 
press  in  America  until  two  ac¬ 
complishments  were  slowly 
wrought: 

1.  Until  we  developed  a  high 
degree  of  competence  in  jour¬ 
nalism — unbiased  and  indispen¬ 
sably  informative;  and: 

2.  Until  a  wide  public  be¬ 
came'  definitely  aware  that  a 
free,  enlightening,  and  respon¬ 
sible  press  was  a  factor  in 
their  life  they  could  not  well  do 
without. 

*  *  * 

George  Putnam  was  already 
known  as  a  fighting  editor 
when  he  bought  the  Salem, 
Oregon  Capital  Journal  in  1919. 
It  wasn’t  that  he  particularly 
liked  to  fight,  Mr.  Turnbull 
points  out.  It  was  because  he 
believed  a  newspaper’s  duty 
was  to  make  its  region  a  better 
place  to  live — and  that  it  was 
good  newspaper  work.  Mr.  Put¬ 
nam  would  not  run  away  from 
a  fight.  But  more  important 
even  than  that,  he  got  his  facts 


Turnbull 


exactly  right  before  he  pub¬ 
lished  them,  and  he  made  sure 
that  an  important  public  issue 
lay  in  the  cause. 

In  the  early  twenties  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  came  to  Oregon. 
Possibly  with  some  justifica¬ 
tion,  in  the  rather  frightful 
days  of  the  defeated  South 
after  the  Civil  War,  the  Klan 
of  the  ’twenties  became  a  po¬ 
litical  organization  dedicated 
to  race  prejudice  and  religious 
bigotry. 

In  Oregon,  the  Klan  tuned  up 
its  old  engine  for  a  climb  to 
political  control  of  the  state. 
There  is  a  psychological  appeal, 
for  certain  groups  of  men,  in 
a  chance  to  escape  humdrum 
days  by  dressing  up  in  sheets 
and  hoods  and  having  leaders 
with  tinseled  titles. 

Soon  the  Oregan  Klan  be¬ 
came  a  force  to  deal  with  in 
both  city  and  state,  as  it  was 
in  many  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Putnam  declared 
himself  unmistakably.  Yet  his 
news  stories  and  editorials  were 
far  more  than  cogent  and  cour¬ 
ageous.  Courageous  they  were, 
because  the  editor  knew  the 
fight  meant  personal  danger 
and  business  boycott.  But  his 
cogency  was  buttressed  by 
documented  specific  data  and 
indisputable  logic. 

Candidates  for  high  office 
flirted  with  the  organization  be¬ 
cause  some  of  them  feared  to 
oppose  the  cohesive  strength 
the  Klan  could  muster  through 
prejudice  at  the  polls.  Then 
one  of  them  put  the  following 
plank  in  his  political  platform 
— a  plank  full  of  splinters: 

“I  favor  compulsory  attend¬ 
ance  in  the  primary  grades  of 
our  public  school  system.  Teach 
pure  Americanism  to  all  pupils 
beginning  at  an  early  age.  Con¬ 
tinue  to  strengthen  and  build 
up  this  typical  American  in¬ 
stitution.” 

Mr.  Putnam  exposed  that 
timid  cooperation  with  bigotry 
this  way: 

“Stripped  of  its  verbiage,  this 
plank  means  the  abolition  of 
the  parochial,  church,  and  pri¬ 
vate  school,  and  the  compulsory 
attendance  of  all  children,  re¬ 
gardless  of  parents’  desire,  at 
public  schools.” 

*  «  * 

This  isn’t  the  place — and 
hasn’t  the  space — to  present 


Mr.  Putnam’s  successful  edit¬ 
orial  methods.  But  it  is  the 
place  to  report  that  Mr.  Turn- 
bull  does  present  them — con¬ 
structively  for  newspapermen. 
The  important  point  is  that 
George  Putnam  knew  exactly 
what  he  was  doing,  factually 
and  persuasively — and  to  that 
he  added  the  essential  ingredi¬ 
ent  of  courage.  Courage  surely 
is  usually  necessary.  Editors 
often  have  to  be  willing  to 
sleep  uneasily  at  night. 

Other  case-studies  in  this 
book  are  Mr.  Putnam’s  discern¬ 
ing — and  courageous  as  you 
wish — fight  for  freedom  of  the 
press  against  Oregon  officials, 
and  his  crusade  against  labor 
leaders  who  used  goons  in 
their  effort  to  dominate  the 
industry  and  business  of  the 
area. 

George  Turnbull,  the  author, 
was  for  years  a  printer.  Then 
a  reporter,  news  editor  and 
managing  editor,  he  became  a 
journalism  professor  at  the 
University  of  Oregon  in  1917 
who  remained  31  years,  retir¬ 
ing  as  dean  in  1948.  Dr.  Frank 
L.  Mott,  a  distinguished  scholar 
and  Pulitzer  Prize  historian, 
characterized  Dean  Turnbull’s 
“History  of  Oregon  Newspa¬ 
pers”  as  the  “best  of  the  state 
press  histories.” 

This  is  a  significant  book — a 
real  contribution. 

2  Weeklies  Involved 
In  Legal  Crossfire 

Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Federal  Judge  Harold  P. 
Burke  appointed  Daniel  P. 
Scannell,  Dunkirk  attorney,  re¬ 
ceiver  after  three  Fredonia 
creditors  filed  a  reorganization 
petition  against  Greer  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Fredonia  Censor  and  Gowanda 
News,  weekly  publications. 

Carmen  C.  Greer,  president 
of  Greer  Publications,  filed  a 
$500,000  damage  suit  in  Su¬ 
preme  Court  against  the'  peti¬ 
tioners — Alfred  C.  Gent,  Harry 
Salhoff  and  Leonard  Taddio. 

In  their  petition,  the  three 
creditors  contended  the  company 
has  assets  of  $114,646  and 
liabilities  of  $94,703. 

Greer  Publications  bought 
the'  132-year-old  Fredonia  Cen¬ 
sor  from  Mr.  Gent  last  May. 
The  Gowanda  News  was  obtain¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Greer  about  six  years 
ago,  and  it  is  printed  on  the 
Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Sun  press¬ 
es. 

Mr.  Greer’s  suit  charges  the 
three  petitioners  with  “damage 
to  the  reputation  of  our  news¬ 
papers.” 
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She  Requests 
Difficult  Jobs 
For  Women 

Topeka,  Kai 

More'  women  should  be  set: 
on  difficult  news  assignmenti 
according  to  Bea  Johnsot 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  telecaste 
who  was  the  luncheon  speaker 
at  the  one-day  convention  c: 
the  Kansas  Press  Women  here 
Jan.  8. 

Women  can  often  do  a  bette 
job  than  men,  frankly  becaus- 
they  are  women,  she  said,  at: 
editors  should  back  up  at: 
level-headed  woman  on  the; 
staff  in  such  assignments.  A 
an  example  she  cited  her  or 
experience  as  one  of  two  wome: 
accredited  to  cover  the  Genevi  | 
conference.  ' 

“The  men  reporters  were  i:  ^ 
strict  competition,”  she  sai; 
“But  they  were  most  helpf:  ; 
to  me,  and  all  the  news  sourc«^ 
were  kind  and  gentle,  becau;-  ' 
I  was  a  woman.  They  took  mo: 
time  to  explain  and  often  gav  ) 
me  angles  not  thought  of  fc 
the  men.” 

Mrs.  Johnson,  director  o!j 
women’s  activities  for  KMB(| 
KFRM,  and  KMBC-TV,  Kansij 
City,  has  attained  national  rr . 
cognition  for  her  program.' 
w’hich  “go  on  the  assumptic  - 
that  homemakers  are  intelliger.j 
and  want  something  beside 
recipes  and  household  hints." 

The  program  for  the  Pres'j 
Women  also  featured  a  pam 
discussion  moderated  by  Jr 
Reed,  executive  editor  of  tie 
Topeka  Daily  Capital.  Pane 
members  were:  Frances  Grii 
stead,  a  teacher  in  the  Williu 
Allen  White  School  of  Joumi 
ism  at  Kansas  University;  Hi 
Hendrix  and  Bill  Vaughan,  c! 
the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  S(«' 
staff ;  Louise  Roote,  Topeka,  ei 
itor  of  Capper’s  Weekly;  at  , 
Richard  G.  Clarkson,  Lawrnt' 
(Kas.)  Journal-World  phott- 
grapher.  I 

In  the  business  sessioif 
Eulalia  Guise,  Marysville  A:- 
vacate,  was  elected  president 
• 

What’s  in  a  Photo? 

San  FRANasi 

Howard  Robbins,  veterr 
San  Francisco  Call-Bullet'  ■ 
photographer,  long  ago  prove 
he  had  the  hang  of  pictn'' 
taking.  Recently  he  hung  on: 
a  steel  flagpole  atop  Oaklanc 
City  Hall.  There  he  snapF  - 
three  men  working  on  suppof-  ; 
for  the  flagpole  base,  391 
above  the  street. 
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Enjoy  the  benefits  of  AUTOMATION 
...with  a  TELETYPESETTER  System 


and  double  your  output  of  type 


Since  1932  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  pub- 
lishers  using  TTS  equipment  have  been  enjoy¬ 
ing  automation  to  the  extent  of  reducing  the 
cost  of  typesetting  as  much  as  40%. 

TTS  accomplishes  this  cost  reduction  by  cast¬ 
ing  type  automatically  at  double  the  output 
of  manually  operated  linecasting  machines. 

HOW  IT  WORKS  FOR  YOU.  Instead  of  set¬ 
ting  type  directly,  a  typist  punches  tape  on  a 
TTS  Perforator  (at  speeds  of  400  or  more  lines 
per  hour.) 

The  punched  tape  is  fed  automatically  into  the 
TTS  Operating  Unit  attached  to  linecasting 
machines,  producing  a  steady  and  continuous 
flow  of  type . . .  400  or  more  lines  an  hour  on  a 
standard  machine,  600  or  more  on  a  high  speed 
machine. 

Run  arounds,  box  scores,  centered  or  flush  left 
subheads,  and  tabular  matter  in  any  colunm 
width  up  to  30  picas,  are  easily  set. 

TTS  equipped  linecasting  machines  can  be 
operated  manually  at  any  time  by  merely  turn¬ 
ing  the  control  lever  to  the  “OFF”  position. 

Write  for  more  information.  Teletype¬ 
setter  Corp.,  Dept.  El.  2752  North 
Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14,  Illinois. 


Teletypesetter  Perforator 


Linotype  machine 
installed  with  TTS 
Operating  Unit 


Intertype  machine 
installed  with  TTS 
Operating  Unit 
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Dispatch  Plant 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


tore  is  two  floors  below  the 
grade  level  and  is  187  feet  long 
by  109  feet  wide.  Above  part  of 
this  basement  area  extends  a 
three-story  section  187  feet 
long  by  66  feet  wide,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  basement  area 
is  covered  by  a  one-story  ship¬ 
ping  building  187  feet  long  by 
43  feet  wide.  The  new  building 
will  be  connected  to  the  present 
Dispatch  building  by  a  bridge 
across  Lazelle  Street  at  the 
two  upper  floors. 

21  Goss  Units  Added 

The  heart  of  the  structure 
will  be  a  row  of  new  Goss 
Headliner  presses  along  the 
north  wall  of  the  building  bord¬ 
ering  on  Capital  Street.  Twenty- 
one  new  press  units  are  being 
installed.  Foundations  have  been 
constructed  adjacent  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  line  which  will  accommo¬ 
date  an  additional  seven  press 
units  when  needed. 

Large  windows  located  at  the 
street  level  in  the  north  and 
east  walls  of  the  building  will 
permit  the  public  to  watch  the 
lightning-fast  presses  in  opera¬ 
tion.  If  operated  at  maximum 
capacity  these  presses  will  pro¬ 
duce  157,500  complete  papers 
per  hour. 

Color  decks  on  each  of  the 
presses  will  permit  the  printing 
of  four-color  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  matter  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  Dispatch. 

To  reduce  maintenance  prob¬ 
lems  the  press  room  area  will 
be  finished  in  glazed  tile.  To 
eliminate  ink  mist,  the  press¬ 
room  will  be  mechanically  ven¬ 
tilated  at  the  rate  of  201,000 
cubic  feet  of  filtered  air  per 
minute. 

The  remainder  of  the  base¬ 
ment  area  not  occupied  by  the 
pressroom  will  be  devoted  to 
paper  storage.  This  area  is  cap¬ 
able  of  storing  a  total  of  1,750 
rolls,  enough  to  make  a  con¬ 
tinuous  ribbon  of  24-inch  wide 
newsprint  from  Columbus  to 
Calcutta,  India. 

Intermediate  floors  between 
the  basement  and  top  of  the 
presses  provide  a  control  center, 
maintenance  shops,  locker  facili¬ 
ties  and  offices.  Adjacent  to 
these  facilities  at  the  upper 
level  of  the  presses  is  a  ship¬ 
ping  dock  for  12  trucks,  a  re¬ 
ceiving  dock  for  semi-trailers, 
a  separate  receiving  dock  for 
paper  roll  trucks  and  two  eleva¬ 
tors. 

The  mailing  department  will 
be  housed  on  the  mezzanine 
floor,  approximately  12  feet 


Addition  for  Columbus  Dispatch  building. 


above  the  street  level. 

The  second  floor  contains  the 
composing,  service  and  stereo¬ 
type  departments. 

Architect  for  this  project  is 
Dan  A.  Carmichael,  Columbus. 
The  entire  construction  work 
was  awarded  to  the  Haig  M. 
Boyajohn  &  Associates,  Inc., 
also  of  Columbus. 

The  Columbus  Dispatch  is 
owmed  and  operated  by  the  Dis¬ 
patch  Printing  Company.  Of¬ 
ficers  of  this  company  include 
Edgar  T.  Wolfe  Sr.  and  Robert 
H.  Wolfe,  co-publishers;  and 
Preston  Wolfe,  president. 

• 

Furniture  Mart 
Cup  Won  by  INS 

Chicago 

I  n  the’  Dorothy  D  a  w  e 
Awards,  presented  this  week  by 
the  American  Furniture  Mart, 
the  International  News  Service 
won  special  recognition  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  reporting  of  home 
furnishings  news. 

It  was  the  first  time'  in  the 
nine-year  history  of  the 
awards,  which  honor  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  editor  who  died  in  1947, 
that  the  gold  loving  cup  was 
given  to  a  major  news  service. 
Two  INS  writers,  Olga  Curtis 
and  Virginia  Kachan,  who  have 
been  assigned  to  cover  the' 
semi-annual  event  here  since 
1952,  won  citations. 

Special  credit  was  given  by 
the  judges  to  the  “For  Better 
Living”  weekly  mail  feature 
supplement  issued  by  INS. 

Other  1956  winners  included; 
Willella  Di  Campi,  New  York 
Daily  News;  Diane  Heckert, 
Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News; 
Joan  Harries,  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Newspapers. 

• 

Allen  Fund  Lecturer 

Bernard  Kilgore,  president 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  will 
address  the  37th  annual  Oregon 
Press  Conference,  Feb.  17  and 
18,  in  Eugene,  Ore.  He  has 
been  selected  the  10th  annual 
Eric  W.  Allen  Memorial  Fund 
lecturer. 


Randolph  Seeks 
To  Void  Lee  Suit 

Pasco,  Wash. 

The  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  and  its  affiliated  de¬ 
fendants  in  an  illegal  restraint 
of  trade  action  for  more  than  a 
million  dollars  has  moved  to 
dismiss  the  action  against  it  on 
the  ground  that  the  ITU  and  its 
president.  Woodruff  Randolph, 
have  no  place  of  business  or  res¬ 
idence  in  the  state  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  ITU  headquarters  is  in 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Hearings  on  their  motion  to 
dismiss  will  be  heard  before 
Federal  Judge  John  C.  Bowen 
of  Seattle  in  late  February. 

The  suit  was  filed  in  Novem¬ 
ber  by  the  Scott  Publishing  Co., 
Inc.  publisher  of  the  Tri-City 
Herald,  by  Glenn  C.  Lee,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Herald  and  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  Scott 
Company. 

Named  in  the  suit  in  addition 
to  Mr.  Randolph  and  the  ITU, 
are  the  Columbia  Basin  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Inc.  This  firm  is  pub¬ 
lishing  the  Columbia  Basin 
News,  a  paper  which  has  been 
subsidized  by  Unitypo,  Inc.,  an 
ITU  subsidiary,  which  is  also 
named  a  ccdefendant.  Also 
named  are  Don  Hurd,  ITU  sec¬ 
retary,  and  Howard  W.  Parish, 
president  of  Columbia  Basin 
Publishers,  Inc. 

The  .suit  charges  that  Uni¬ 
typo  has  advanced  funds  (more 
than  $500,000)  for  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Basin  News  to  operate  be¬ 
low  cost  and  sell  advertising 
space  and  subscriptions  below 
cost.  It  charges  the  defendants 
have  conspired  in  an  effort  to 
illegally  force  the  Tri-City 
Herald  out  of  business.  Treble 
damages  aggregating  $1,083,000 
are  asked. 

• 

In  100,000  Circle 

London  (Ont.)  Free  Press  re¬ 
ports  its  December  circulation 
figures  passed  the  100,000  mark 
for  the  first  time  in  the  pa¬ 
per’s  107-year  history.  The 
gain  over  December,  1954,  was 
more  than  5,000. 


Japanese  Co. 
To  Produce 
Goss  Press 

Chicago 

Goss  Printing  Press  Interna- 
tional,  S.  A.  (a  subsidiarv  of 
the  Goss  Printing  Press  Com- 
pany  of  Chicago),  has  licensed 
the  Hamada  Precision  Ma¬ 
chinery  Company  of  Japan  to 
manufacture  the  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  press  for  the  Far  Eastern 
market. 

This  action  is  the  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  the  purchase  of  a  Head¬ 
liner  press  by  the  Mainichi 
Newspapers  which  publishes 
one  of  the  world’s  largest 
dailies,  Mainichi  Shimbun,  with 
a  total  circulation  of  more  than 
7,500,000  in  Tokyo  and  three 
other  cities. 

Details  of  the  Goss-Hamada 
arrangement  were  negotiated 
by  C.  S.  Reilly,  president  of 
Goss  Printing  Press  Interna¬ 
tional,  S.  A.,  and  Paul  Florian, 
secretary,  while  they  were  on 
a  world  tour  last  Summer. 

William  Hoffman,  president 
of  Ault  &  Wiborg,  who  repre¬ 
sent  Goss  in  the  Far  East,  and 
who  negotiated  the  sale  of  the 
Headliner  press  to  the  Mainichi 
Newspapers,  will  also  repre¬ 
sent  the  Hamada  Company 
outside  Japan. 

Hamada  Precision  Machinery 
Company,  leading  Japanese 
manufacturer  of  p  r  i  n  t  in  g 
presses,  has  plants  in  Tokyo 
and  Osaka,  with  a  total  area 
of  150,000  square  feet  and  em¬ 
ploying  700  men.  In  addition 
to  the  manufacture  of  rotary 
presses,  Hamada  also  manufac¬ 
tures  web  offset,  sheet-fed 
presses  and  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment.  The  firm  was  founded  in 
1917  and  is  the  oldest  and  best 
known  manufacturer  of  presses 
in  the  Far  East. 

Officers  of  the  Tokyo  com¬ 
pany  are:  Mitsuo  Hamada, 
president;  Toraji  Nakano,  gen¬ 
eral  manager;  Manjiro  Shim- 
ada,  managing  director  and 
chief  engineer.  Officers  of  the 
associated  company  in  Osaka 
are:  Katsuo  Hamada,  president; 
Naruo  Katiuchi,  general  man¬ 
ager;  Toshio  Ishii,  chief  engi¬ 
neer. 

• 

Correction 

A  news  itetn  on  page  22  of 
E&P  for  Jan.  7  inadvertently 
identified  the  annual  Wisconsin 
Business  Review  and  Forecast 
as  having  been  published  by 
the’  Milwaukee  Journal.  Ac¬ 
tually  the  review  and  foi-ecast 
is  an  exclusive  undertaking  of 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 
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All  galleys  are  not  proofs! 
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All  adhesive  bandages  are  not 

BAND-AID  Adhesive  Bandages 

TMADl  MARK 


com- 
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The  “BAND-AID”  trade  mark  is  one  of  the  most 

widely  known  in  the  world _ recognized  in 

more  than  50  countries.  The  “BAND-AID”  trade 
mark  means  Johnson  &  Johnson,  not  the  name 
of  a  product. 

It  refers  to  a  whole  family  of  products  made 
only  by  Johnson  &  Johnson . . .  and  it  is  always 


followed  by  the  product  name  —  BAND-AID 
Plastic  Strips,  BAND-AID  Cloth  Strips,  BAND- 
AID  Moleskin  Adhesive. 

We  appreciate  your  mentioning  ovir  products 
by  name,  and  we  hope  you  will  continue  to  do 
so.  But  when  you  do,  won’t  you  please  use  the 
full  name  correctly? 
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The  most  trusted  name  in  surgical  dressings 
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6  Ousted  A  new  round  of  hearings  is  given  the  committee  informa-  Several  newspapers  around  | 

(CnnHwiptl  irnm.  naap  -[W  contemplated  by  the  Senate  In-  tion  regarding  this  effort.  They  the  country  agreed  that  tin 

^  7  P  f  ternal  Security  subcommittee,  have  performed  a  patriotic  preponderance  of  Times  people 

Chairman  Eastland  and  Senator  service  for  which  we  are  grate-  called  to  the  stand  bore  ont 

York,  Bridgeport,  Conn,  or  William  E.  Jenner,  Indiana  Re-  Others  have  sought  refuge  that  newspaper’s  belief  that  it 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  he  worked  publican,  issued  the  following  i"  claiming  privilege  under  the  had  been  singled  out  for  attack 

on  the  Buffalo  Evening  News.  statement*  Fifth  Amendment.  Otheis  have  hv  the  Eastland  committee 

Robert  Shelton,  Times  copy  phase  of  our  hearings  -  though  by  N:w  York  Zl'^y,o^ 

i«AO/4Aa*  r\T\  f-VkA  /\KlfllQv\7  /lAicLr  .  _  .  ^  ^  wiar1{A4-«A«<i  i*.  -v  a  a.  v  . 


Committee  Sums  Up  and  have  fully  and  freely 

A  new  round  of  hearings  is  given  the  committee  informa- 


tlditorial  Comments 


reader  on  the  obituaiy  desk  is  dosed  for  the  present.  As  4  concerted  design  the  juri^iction  editor,  James  A.  Wechsler, 


since  February  1951.  He  said  committee,  and  have  subjected  to  interrogation  by 

he  IS  not  now  a  member  of  the  hearings  have  developed  out  of  committee  s  authority,  the  McCarthy  committee  as  to 

Communist  Party  but  claimed  j  tegtimonv^  of  Win-  challenge  past  Communist  associations, 

the  right  to  stand  mute  under  Burdett  who  disclosed  his  weight  of  the  law.  was  critical  of  the  silence  main- 

the  protection  of  the  First  affiliation  with  the  Com-  others  have  been  apparent-  tained  by  some  other  newsp*. 


Amendment.  He  read  a  state-  ly  frank  about  their  own  rec-  ngrs 

i*  j  -uju-  munist  party  at  one  time  and  ,  ...  •  ,  pers. 

ment  in  which  he  described  him-  . _  ,  ords,  but  have  consciously  a... 


ment  in  which  he  described  him-  ords  b^  have  consciously 

to  have  been  newspaper  men  ;vithheld  from  this  subcommi^  newspapers  an 

would  not  have  his  political  be-  and  women.  At  all  tiines  when  ^®  knowledge  of  the 


far  too  eager  to  label  as  ai 


liefs  explored.  “This  commit-  e  r  Communist  conspiracy  and  the 

»  1,=  ooi.1  “lo  +1...  our  pursuit  of  the  trail  of  Com-  ..  ...  ,  r  act  of  revenge. 


tee,  he  said,  is  nudging  the  .  ,  ....  ,  ... 

,  -  ^  It  ■  munist  activity  has  taken  us 

end  of  my  copy  pencil.  It  is  ;_t  tu*  ^  u  tL  ^  “ 


activities  of  others  in  connec- 


or  as  an  in¬ 


vasion  of  press  freedom,  th« 


into  this  field,  the  subcommit-  ronspiracy.  No  questioning  of  any  newspaper- 


peeking  over  my  shoulder  as  I  “"‘7  matter  what  their  reasons, 

Tf  lo  ^  kas  been  fully  cognizant  of  man  by  any  Congressional  corn- 


work.  It  is  engen^iing  the  feai  avoid  any  step  "“  Y  mittee  on  any  matter  at  all" 

that  soon  It  w  11  be  looking  into  P  live  up  to  their  full  responsi-  j  importent,  this  editoriil 

TtAurcfmnmct  oil  mvov*  rho  a/mih.  Ki1«4-ia0  no  AwkA**iAAVk  ai4*i<»a««0  '  ' 


these  individuals  have  failed  to 


mittee  on  any  matter  at  all" 


newsrooms  all  over  the  coun-  .  ,  a  1 

.  „  u  J,  -i.  i-  r  preted  as  an  effort  to  exercise 

try.  He  faces  a  citation  for  , 

Congressional  pressure  upon 


contempt. 


bilities,  as  American  citizens, 

J  i.  said,  that  newspapers  reman 
to  aid  this  committee  and  the  , _ 


free  to  do  their  job  without 


the  American  press.  At  the  country  as  a  whole  to  fight  the  even  a  suspicion  of  Communist 


i  .c  .1,^  r.- °  same  time  we  have  been  seri-  Present  Communist  menace.  The  p,essure  on  the  news  they  print 


desk  of  the  Times  Sunday 


ucoxv  V7X  wiv;  X  vrtt,x/a  xjM'rcAxu'u  i  it  •  ilUcatlUIl  U1  IIUW  tU  Ucol  Wltl 

n*  u  irtco  ouslv  aware  of  our  responsi-  *  ,  ...  .n  , 

Magazine  since  February  1952;  .;.,**„  i,  #  ^  such  witnesses  will  be  con 


oiiivi;  icuiuaijf  tsucil  Wllliesses  will  in 

previously  on  PM  and  New  f  . '  sidered  by  the  committee 


....  X ...  covering  the  activities  of  sub- 

York  Compass.  He  testified  he  .  ®  -  x  ecutive  session 

u  <  XU  V  versive  elements  just  because 

was  a  member  of  the  Young  ..  «  x  •  r  j  xx  .  «t*u 

-XT  .  „  those  efforts  involved  attempt-  The  commi 

Communist  League  or  CP  from  .  P  „  ,„.-x.  , 


question  of  how  to  deal  with  j  ' 

such  witnesses  will  be  con-  .  The  New;  York  News  doubted  . 
sidered  by  the  committee  in  ex-  ^kat  Senator  Eastland  has  it  j 
ecutive  session.  .“"y.  Particular  paper  j 

and  maintained  that  a  prune 
“The  committee  proposes  to  duty  of  the  free  press  is  to  do 


1935  to  1949  and  said  units  ®^  penetration  of  media  for  the  explore  with  thoroughness  and  everything  in  its  power  to  help 

were  active  on  PM  and  its  sue  ‘I'ssemination  of  information  conscience  leads  which  have  the  American  people  get  the 

cessor,  the  Star.  Declined  to  ^‘’®  formation  of  opinion,  been  furnished  in  these  hear-  Reds  first. 

answer  some  questions  on  the  ‘Significant  Effort’  °  ^  .  u?  In  Forbidden  Area 

ground  the  committee  lacked  .  j-  i  .  kearings  uncover  a  problem  of  Washinaton  tDCl  Poit 

iiirisHiptinn  The  hearings  have  disclosed  attempted  Communist  infiltra-  Ihe  lra.s/impton  (U.L.)  io« 

many  things,  including  a  sig-  tion  of  the  press,  we  feel  con-  Timcs-Herald  questioned 

I-rom  Non-Editorial  Side  nificant  effort  on  the  part  of  fident  that  the  American  press  ®  P°^®^  p  ongressio 

Four  non-editorial  employes  Communists  to  penetrate  lead-  will  prove  fully  competent  to  °  tv! 

ni  tilt.  Ti'mPQ  wpri.  pnllpH  •  A  -  j  i  xu  ui  -  -x  vate  affaiis  in  an  area  (of  the 

M^tildI  lIndsman  fi^st  o  ®  American  newspapers,  deal  with  the  problem  in  its  Amendment)  where  Con- 

went  tl)  woikirt^rTim^^^^  witnesses  have  been  frank  own,  American  way.  ^.^^not  legislate. 

torial  department  in  1950  as  a  -  .Tke  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Jourml 

stenographer;  became  a  secre-  WPJ^m.  •  i  viewed  the  heanngs  as  i 

tary  in  Sunday  department;  rjCtltOrial  ^^srant  attempted  smear  of 

left  the  newspaper  in  1953,  but  (Continued  from  nape  6)  the  Times  but  said  the  imes 

returned  Jan  1,  1955  as  a  line-  {Contmued  from  page  6)  ds  no  defense  before  any 

casting  machine  operator.  She  abroad,  reveals  the  comnmnications  industry  as  its  first  «<V™th?fuid2iiental  issue  w 

Th  J  anH  target.  The  history  of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild  and  stand  with  the  New  York 

would  not  reply  to  a  query  as  temporarily  successful  capture  of  top  key  posts  by  Times,”  said  the  Kansas  Cil» 

to  whether  she  had  helped  sev-  communists  up  until  eight  years  ago  also  left  no  doubt  (Mo*)  Star. 

eral  news  writers  to  get  jobs  on  that  the  Movement  had  manv  followers  on  newspaper  staffs.  ^”®  oomniittee  an  i  s  coun» 
,  X..  .  ,  '  »■  r  are  wastincf  their  time  if  tnev 


Editorial 


(Continued  from  page  6) 


grass  cannot  legislate. 

The  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Jourml 
viewed  the  hearings  as  i ; 
flagrant  attempted  smear  of 
the  Times  but  said  the  Times 
needs  no  defense  before  any 
fair-minded  jury. 

“In  the  fundamental  issue  w 


New  York  papers.  She'  also 
pleaded  the  Fifth  when  asked  if 
she  had  served  six-year  appren- 


are  wasting  their  time  if  they 


ticeship  in  typographical  union,  get  ver\'  far  in  subverting  it. 


The  fact  that  the  press  has  remained  steadfast  in  its  think  a  free  newspaper’s  poli- 
anti-communist  attitude  is  proof  that  the  communists  didn’t  cies  can  be  swayed  by  Congres- 


She  Implied  ‘‘ab^lutely  not”  We  applaud  those  former  members  of  the  Party  who  *  The  "^Denver  (Colo.)  Pott 

bccaine  disillusioned  and  since  have  “come  clean”  with  branded  it  a  “prerile  attempt' 
trained  in  sabotage  methods.  i  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  x  xl  ^*  j  xi.. 

. XT  themselves  and  their  employers,  and  their  country,  either  ^  smear  the  Times  and  tn 

tendent  of  indexers  of  HiTnIw  "'ith  or  without  the  prodding  of  a  Congressional  Committee.  fomm^ndedThe^rmfs  fo“^o»- 


sional  pressure,  commented  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribust- 


York  Times  Index;  an  employe  We  cannot  understand  the  misplaced  loyalties  of  those  ing  out  “swinging  and  swing* 

^  the  Times  since  August  1935.  5^^,].^  only  to  protect  such  past  associations  and  still  ing  hard.” 

tvfp  ^clicvc  they  merit  the  respect  and  confidence  of  their  em-  The  Dallas  (Tex.)  News  a- 

nist  in  the  last  seven  years;  ^  ^  pected  the  Times  to  conn 

pleaded  the  Fifth.  plovers  and  the  public.  investigation  witli 

Jerry  Zalph,  a  Times  proof-  We  believe  the  Congressional  probe  has  accomplished  out  loss  of  honor  or  prestip 
raader  since  March  1944.  First,  something  in  uncovering  some  who,  apparentlv  unknown  H  saw  real  reason  for  an  ii- 
Fifth  Ninth  and  Tenth  Amend-  emplovers,  do  have  such  misplaced  lovalties  and  a  q^i^y  «nd  thought  no  newspi; 

J*  X  X  J  ^  '  c  1  L*  1  Ill  '  1  1  .  .1  per  should  stand  in  the  way  o. 

Otto  Albertson,  a  Times  distorted  sense  of  values  which  could  have  uorked  to  the  Congressional  investigation  of 

proofreader.  Fifth  Amendment,  detriment  of  the  press.  the  Communist  conspiracy. 
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Cupid  Spins 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

favorite  community  activity  of 
the  actress’  mother. 

But  her  call  to  the  Bulletin 
city  desk,  followed  by  other 
calls  to  the  Inquirer,  Daily 
News,  United  Press,  Associated 
Press  and  Intemational  News 
Story,  started  the  journalistic 
world  into  motion. 

Mrs.  Kelly  had  spoken  to 
Miss  Robertson  the  day  before 
in  New  York  and  said  the  en¬ 
gagement  would  be  announced 
at  a  private  party  for  friends 
at  the  Philadelphia  Country 
Club.  Miss  Robertson  offered 
to  help. 

All  the  editors  Miss  Robert- 


REPEAT  PERFORMANCE — "Her  Grace"  Kelly  is  mobbed  by  reporters 
as  she  arrives  in  Hollywood.  She  qranted  a  brief  interview  on  love 
and  marria9a. 

and  Charles  Meyers.  The  absorbed  the  attention  of  Phila- 


.son  contacted  agreed  to  abide  Philadelphia  Bulletin  assigned  delphians  for  several  months. 


by  the  1  p.m.  release  time  but  Bill  Coward  and  Charles  Hig-  ♦  *  ♦ 


vious  day  that  “Grace  Kelly 
may  make  the  biggest  movie 
news  of  the'  year  by  announc¬ 
ing  her  engagement  to  Prince 
Rainier  ...  in  a  few  days.” 

Mr.  O’Brian  went  after  the 
story  Wednesday  night,  catch¬ 
ing  up  with  Grace  and  the 
Prince  at  the  Stork  Club.  “I 
had  been  forewarned  by  com¬ 
pletely  reliable  sources,”  Mr. 
O’Brian  related.  “I  had  been 
told  the  engagement  was  a 
fact.” 

A  Note  Brings  Grace 

Because  there  were  othei-s  at 
the  table  with  Grace,  the  re¬ 
porter  decided  to  try  a  note 
rather  than  barge  in.  He 
wrote:  “Dear  Grace.  (He  has 
known  her  a  number  of  years) 
I  understand  you  will  an¬ 
nounce  your  engagement  on 
Thursday  or  Friday.”  Beneath 
he  drew  two  boxes  and  labelled 


Palace  officials  also  announced 
the  engagement  in  Monaco  five 
hours  ahead  of  Philadelphia 
time.  The  editors  here  were 
free  to  break  the  story. 

Gossip  columnists  here  and 
elsewhere  hinted  the  day  be¬ 
fore  a  Grace  Kelly  engagement 
was  in  the  offing. 

But  the  combination  of  her 
official  announcement  and  the 
one  made  by  the  Monaco  offi¬ 
cials  caused  a  flurry  of  excite¬ 
ment  in  newspaper  offices. 
When  the  private  party  as¬ 
sembled  at  the  Philadelphia 
Country  Club,  the  place  was  al¬ 
ready  swarming  with  Photog¬ 
raphers,  reporters  and  techni¬ 
cians. 

Pooled  Pictures 

Only  two  photographers  were 
allowed,  by  agreement,  into  the 
private  luncheon  party.  They 
are  Dominic  Ligato,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  who  took 
some  pool  pictures,  and  Lou 
Nocella,  who  works  regularly 
for  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
Sews,  but  who  was  acting  in 
a  special  pinch  capacity  for 
Life  magazine. 

The  others,  however,  were 
permitted  to  take  pictures  out¬ 
side  the  dining  hall  and  all 
newsmen  w-ere  invited  to  have 
steak  sandwiches  at  a  special 
buffet  room  set  up  by  Mr. 
Kelly. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
sent  photographers  Jack  Cul- 
ross,  Otto  Prinz  and  Nick  Car¬ 
ter.  The  Associated  Press  had 
three  lensmen  there,  William 
Ingraham,  Sam  Myers,  and 
Warren  Winterbottom.  Sonnee 
Gottlieb  and  Ed  Grady  covered 
for  International  News  Photos. 
Phil  McMullen  was  there  for 
the  United  Press  and  Denny 
Welsh  for  UP’s  Fox  Movie¬ 
tone  News.  The  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  sent  Ellwood  Smith 


gins,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Ligato. 

A  couple  of  minor  hitches 
developed  during  the  confer¬ 
ence  at  the  Kelly  home. 

Attempt  to  Block  Photo 
At  one  point,  Morgan  Hudg¬ 
ins,  the  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
press  agent,  who  flew  from  the 
West  Coast  to  be  in  on  the 
story  and  drive  to  Philadelphia 
with  Miss  Kelly  and  the  Prince, 
tried  to  stop  Bill  Coward  from 
going  to  an  upper  floor  for  a 
picture  especially  requested  by 
the  Kelly  family. 

Mr.  Hudgins,  who  was  a  one¬ 
time  picture  editor  for  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  had  sta¬ 
tioned  himself  at  the  foot  of 
the'  stairway.  When  he  tried 
to  stop  Mr.  Coward,  the 
photographer  said: 

“When  you  were  picture  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Bulletin,  you  told  me 
that  if  anyone  tried  to  stop 
me  to  use  two  words.  The 
Bulletin.  I’m  using  them  now.” 

Hudgins  replied;  “I’m  not 
picture  editor  of  the  Bulletin, 
now.  I’m  with  MGM. 

Mr.  Coward  got  his  picture 
when  members  of  the  Kelly 
family  insisted  that  he  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  pass. 

At  another  point.  Jack  Kelly 
called  for  his  old  friend,  Dennv 
Welsh. 

There  was  a  rush  of  photog¬ 
raphers  toward  the  stairs. 

“How  many  of  you  guys 
named  Welsh?”  Mr.  Kelly 
called  down. 

The  Bulletin  generally  ban¬ 
ners  stories  in  late  editions. 
On  this  day  it  had  three  ban¬ 
ners,  a  60  point  skyline  on  Miss 
Kelly’s  engagement,  a  60  point 
banner  on  President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  State  of  the  Union 
Message,  and  an  Italic  under¬ 
line  banner  on  a  Federal 
Grand  Jury’s  findings  in  the 
Schofield  tax  case,  which  had 


Fashions  and  Romance 

Elizabeth  Toomey,  United 
Press  feature  writer,  told  how 
she  got  a  20-hour  jump  on  the 
impending  story  merely  by  pop¬ 
ping  the  question  to  Grace 
Kelly  when  she  culled  her  pri¬ 
marily  for  comment  about  be¬ 
ing  listed  among  the  world’s 
best-dressed  women. 

“I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
fashions,”  Miss  Toomey  told 
Grace  when  she  telephoned  her 
at  2:30  p.m.  on  Jan.  4  at  her 
Fifth  Avenue  apartment  in 
New  York.  “But  there’s  a  ru¬ 
mor  about  romance  that  has 
come  up  all  of  a  sudden. 

“Is  it  true  you  are  going  to 
announce  your  engagement  to 
the  Prince  of  Monaco?” 

Miss  Kelly  hesitated,  then 
said,  “I  can’t  say  anything 
about  that  at  this  time.” 

“If  I  use  that  statement  it 
will  sound  as  if  there  is  some¬ 
thing  to  it,”  the  reporter  said. 
“Would  you  care  to  deny  the 
rumor?” 

Miss  Kelly  repeated  her  first 
statement  and  thereby  con¬ 
vinced  Miss  Toomey  that  a 
possibility  of  love  and  marriage 
existed.  They  chatted  briefly 
about  fashions,  then  the  re¬ 
porter  hung  up  and  called  Dan 
Terrell,  the  MGM  press  repre¬ 
sentative. 

When  he  heard  that  Miss 
Kelly  had  refused  to  deny  the 
engagement  rumor,  Mr.  Teriell 
gasped,  “You’re  kidding!” 

UP  carried  a  story  for  after¬ 
noon  papers  on  Wednesday. 

O’Brian  at  Stork  Club 

The  New  York  Journal- 
American’s  early  edition  on 
Thursday  played  a  “scoop”  by 
Jack  O’Brian,  its  radio-TV 
columnist,  on  the  romance  but 
also  gave  ciedit  to  Dorothy  Kil- 
gallen,  its  Broadway  columnist, 
for  having  reported  the  pre- 


them  “Yes”  and  “No”  and  put 
a  PS — “Answer  one,  please?” 
He  signed  his  name,  had  a 
waiter  deliver  the  missive,  then 
watched. 

“The  six  at  the  table,  in 
highest  spirits,  passed  the  note 
around,  amid  good-natured 
consultation,  as  Grace  put  on 
spectacles  to  see  us,  some  40 
feet  away,”  Mr.  O’Brian  nar¬ 
rated. 

Finally  Grace  and  her 
friends  moved  over  to  the  re¬ 
porter’s  table  and  Grace  said, 
“Hello,  Jack,  good  to  see  you.” 
He  said.  “Hello,  Grace,  are 
congratulations  in  order?”  and 
she  smiled  as  she  replied:  “I’m 
sorry,  I  can’t  possibly  answer 
your  note  now.  Jack.” 

But  he  pursued  the  inquiry 
and  asked,  “Can  you  answer  it 
on  Friday?”  Grace  thought  a 
moment  then  said,  “Yes — Fri¬ 
day.”  And  a  big  front-page 
banner  story  came  to  life  in 
the  Stork  Club. 

• 

Earl  Craven  Dies; 

L.  A.  Times  Editor 

Los  Angeles 
Earl  C.  Craven,  64,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Times, 
died  Jan.  8. 

Mr.  Craven  joined  the  Times 
in  1923  as  a  copyreader  and  was 
in  succession  assistant  telegraph 
editor,  telegraph  editor,  and 
news  editor. 

Mr.  Craven  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  campus  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  while  at¬ 
tending  Hamlin  University  in 
that  city. 

Before  joining  the  Times 
here,  Mr.  Craven  was  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  Mar¬ 
quette  (Mich.)  Chronicle  and 
the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union. 
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Irate  Letters  Blast 


Carrier  Boy  ‘LibeF 


By  Allen  M.  Widem 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Travelers  Insurance  Compan¬ 
ies’  public  information  and  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  frankly 
flabbergasted  over  the  turn  of 
events  following  the  “newspa- 
perboy  observations”  of  George 
Malcolm-Smith  in  Protection, 
agents’  magazine,  nas  been  de¬ 
luged  with  mail,  telegrams  and 
phone  messages  from  the  news¬ 
paper  world.  (E  &  P,  Jan.  7, 
page  15.) 

H.  Phelps  Gates,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor,  Boston,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  education  committee 
of  the  International  Circulation 
Managers’  Association,  wrote  to 
J.  Doyle  Dewitt,  Travelers  chief 
executive,  as  follows: 

“It  is  unthinkable  that  Tra¬ 
velers,  product  of  the  free  en¬ 
terprise  system,  should  stoop 
so  low  in  its  attack  on  the 
American  boy.  This  is  even 
worse.  We  now  receive  word 
through  our  trade  association 
of  more  than  1,000  members, 
that  the  president  of  Travelers 
has  refused  to  answer  personal 
telephone  calls  from  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretai-y  of  our  organ¬ 
ization  for  an  explanation  of 
this  atrocious  libel  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.” 

(Harry  Barsantee,  manager 
of  the  public  information  and 
advertising  department,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  that 
Mr.  Dewitt’s  secretary  knows 
of  only  one  call  from  Morris 
Shorr,  president  of  ICMA.  She 
told  him  at  the  time  that  Mr. 
Dewitt  was  at  a  meeting  (which 
was  true),  and  suggested  he 
call  Mr.  Barsantee.  The  latter 
is  still  waiting  for  a  phone 
call.) 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Gates 


declared:  “Newspapermen  will 
be  discussing  this  strange 
Travelers  nightmare  for  years 
to  come.  Your  full-page  retrac¬ 
tion  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
will  help,  but  it  will  be  a 
feeble  gesture.  The  apology 
should  appear  as  a  full-page 
advertisement  in  every  daily 
newspaper  in  the  country.” 

The  article  which  aroused 
the  indignation  of  newspaper 
executives  was  a  facetious,  im¬ 
aginative  essay  on  the  “scound¬ 
rel  who  tutors  young  lads  in 
the  delivery  of  new'spapers.” 
The  author,  Mr.  Malcolm- 
Smith,  said  he  was  a  newspa- 
perboy  once  himself. 

James  J.  Kilpatrick,  editor  of 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  News- 
Leader  w’rote:  “You  just  have 
to  be  philosophical  about  these 
things.”  He  recalled  the  out¬ 
growth  of  an  experience  the 
News-Leader  had  in  its  editor¬ 
ial  section  some  weeks  ago. 

“At  that  time,”  he  related, 
“we  carried  a  little  editorial 
lampooning  the  truckers,  and 
teasing  them  for  traveling  in 
bunches,  roaiing  dowmhill  and 
creeping  up,  hogging  the  high¬ 
ways,  etc.  Immediately,  we  had 
a  pained  howl  from  the  truck¬ 
ers’  lobby,  exactly  as  you  had 
a  letter  from  Cranston  Wil¬ 
liams.  (American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.)  They 
haven’t  calmed  down  yet.” 

Other  expressed  feelings: 

Cyril  Williams,  secretary, 
Gannett  Newspapers,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. — “Someone  writing  in  the 
December,  1955,  issue  of  the 
Traveler  (he  means  Protection) 
tries  to  be  very  funny  at  the 
expense  of  newspapeiboys. 

“I  wonder  if  you  can  find 
out  who  the  smart  alec  is.  He 


There  is  no  substitute  for  experience  in  confidential  : 
negotiation  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  media  prop-  • 
erties.  Our  firm  has  more  than  30  years  combined  | 
experience  in  negotiating  sales  of  newspaper,  radio  ; 
and  television  properties.  • 
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should  be  straightened  out  as 
to  the  type  of  boy  who  carries 
newspapers  and  as  to  the  serv¬ 
ice  he  performs.  I  believe  that 
this  w’riter  has  done  no  service, 
promotion  or  otherwise  to 
Travelers.” 

Stockholder’s  Protest 

J.  M.  Blalock,  president  and 
general  manager,  Columbia  (S. 
C.)  State — “To  say  that  I  am 
indignant  is  putting  it  very 
mildly.  My  opinion  of  Travelers 
Insurance  Company,  as  I  write 
this,  is  at  the  lowest  ebb  it  has 
ever  been.  And,  up  until  now,  I 
have  been  proud  to  be  a  stock¬ 
holder  of  the  company.” 

M.  G.  Carlisle,  circulation 
manager,  Waco  (Tex.)  News- 
Tribune  and  Times-Herald — “It 
is  very  uncomplimentary  for  a 
firm  such  as  yours  to  allow 
such  degrading  material  to  be 
published.” 

Robert  A.  Macklin,  managing 
director,  California  Newspaper- 
boy  Foundation — “Speaking  for 
50,000  newspapeiboys  in  the 
State  of  California,  I  am  sure 
that  their  outstanding  record 
for  service  and  dependability 
places  them  above  such  ridi¬ 
cule.” 

K.  A.  McMillan,  circulation 
manager,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star — 
“We'  have  over  5,000  children 
delivering  the  Daily  Star  and 
Star  Weekly  throughout  Cana¬ 
da.  “No  one  will  deny  that  out 
of  this  vast  army  an  occasional 
boy  renders  indifferent  seiwice. 
Who  would  expect  otherwise? 
The  amazing  thing  to  anyone 
who  has  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  character  and  behavior 
of  young  people  is  that  the 
newsboys  giving  bad  delivery 
service  are  so  few  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  overwhelming 
prevalence  of  good  service.” 

Switch  on  Insurance 

George  F.  Clark,  circulation 
manager,  Hartford  Courant — 
“The  charge  that  Mr.  Malcolm- 
Smith  makes  against  newspaper 
circulation  personnel  is  inex¬ 
cusable.  I  w’ish  I  could  suggest 
a  manner  in  which  the  harm 
done  could  be  rectified,  but 
there  is  none.” 

George  Jagolinzer,  circula¬ 
tion  director,  Meriden  (Conn.) 
Record  and  Journal — “A  gi-eat 
wrong  has  been  inflicted  on  the 
fine  boys  of  your  community 
and  mine.  A  terrible  attack  has 
been  made  on  the  character  of 
the  men  who  are  associated 
with  these  boys.  Remember,  a 
number  of  our  carriers  have 
parents  that  are  in  your  employ. 
I  wonder  how  these  parents  feel 
after  reading  this  article?” 

A.  B.  Candler,  circulation 
manager,  Lima  (Ohio)  News — 
“The  Lima  News  .  .  .  holds 


policies  with  your  company,  of 
which  we  always  held  in  higlj. 
est  regard,  but  the  article 
which  we  have  just  read  brings 
a  doubt  in  our  minds  as  to  the 
wiseness  of  continuing  same.” 

Don  C.  Hayman,  circulation 
manager,  Levittown  Timtt, 
Bristol,  Pa. — “I  feel  sure  that 
you  can  well  understand  the 
bad  public  relations  such  an 
article  can  do  for  such  a  com¬ 
pany  as  yours.  In  our  own  or¬ 
ganization  here,  we  have  check¬ 
ed  and  found  14  men  holding 
policies  with  Travelers,  all  of 
whom  are  switching  to  another 
company.” 

Campbell  B.  March,  circula-  - 
tion  manager,  Washington 
(Pa.)  Observer — “I  have  no 
idea  what  sort  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  the  Travelers  Insurance 
Company  is,  to  allow  this  sort 
of  thing,  but  I  am  glad  I  have 
been  alerted  so  that  I  can  steer 
clear  of  this  organization.” 

C.  W.  Bevinger,  circulation 
director,  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal  and  Prent- 
Scimitar,  footnoted  his  protest 
wdth  a  listing  of  his  Travelers 
Insurance  policy  numbers. 

• 

Ohio  Convention 
Plan  Streamlined 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Ohio  newspaper  executives 
will  attend  a  “new  look”  con¬ 
vention  at  the  Deshler  Hilton 
Hotel  here,  beginning  with  i 
reception  Jan.  26  and  conclud¬ 
ing  with  a  “wake  up”  break¬ 
fast  Jan.  28. 

The  Ohio  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation’s  annual  business  meeting 
will  take  place  Jan.  28,  follow¬ 
ed  by  group  sessions  for  week¬ 
lies  and  dailies. 

Among  innovations  is  » 
“package”  advance  registration 
opportunity,  with  a  saving  over 
the  convention  rate  for  the 
various  events.  A  10-member 
convention  committee  headed  by 
Joe  E.  Hurst,  New  Philadelphia 
Times,  has  met  several  times  in 
planning  the  streamlined  pro¬ 
gram. 

Another  change  in  this  year’s 
ON  A  convention  is  the  shifting 
of  the  banquet  from  Thursday 
to  Friday,  making  the  actual 
program  time  only  one  and 
one-half  days. 

• 

Mrs.  Meigs  Dies 

Chicago 

Mrs.  Blanche  Noe  Meigs, 
wife  of  Merrill  C.  Meigs,  vice- 
president  of  the  Hearst  Corpo¬ 
ration  and  former  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  American,  died 
here  Jan.  10  after  a  long  ill*  > 
ness.  Mrs.  Meigs  was  noted  for  2 
her  charitable  work.  K 
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Union  Takes 
$7.50  Instead 
Of  Fund  Plan 

Portland,  Ore. 

Pay  increases,  jurisdiction 
over  any  change  in  the  method 
of  printing  and  changes  in 
working  conditions  were  grant¬ 
ed  some  300  members  of  Mult¬ 
nomah  Typographical  Union 
No.  58,  employes  of  the  Oregon 
Journal  and  the  Oregonian  in 
the  first  contract  completed 
during  current  negotiations 
with  newspaper  crafts. 

The  two-year  contract,  retro¬ 
active  to  Sept.  15,  1955,  stipu¬ 
lated  pay  increases  of  $4  a 
week  for  the  first  year  and 
$3.50  a  week  the  second  year. 
Details  were  announced  by  W. 
R.  Morrish,  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  the  Oregonian; 
James  T.  Brattain,  personnel 
director  of  the  Oregon  Journal, 
and  Jay  Walton  of  the  Ore¬ 
gonian,  chairman  of  the  union 
committee. 

The  printers  elected  to  take' 
cash  rather  than  a  health  and 
welfare  package,  the  publishers’ 
spokesmen  said.  The  papers 
had  offered  $3.75  for  the  health 
and  welfare  program  and  25 
cents  a  week  in  cash  for  the 
first  year  and  $3.50  a  week  for 
the  second.  The  health  and 
welfare  program  was  to  have 
been  a  trustee  plan  under  joint 
direction  of  management  and 
union. 

Mr.  Walton  said  the  agree¬ 
ment  gives  the  union  jurisdic¬ 
tion  if  there  is  any  change  in 
the  present  method  of  printing, 
such  as  installation  of  the 
photographic  or  offset  process. 
He  said  the  employers  won  an 
additional  apprentice  and  a 
change  in  the  operations  of  the 
head  machinists. 

The  ITU  contract  had  been 
in  negotiation  since  last  Au¬ 
gust. 

Tape  Trunk  Wire 

A  Teletypesetter  trunk  wire 
running  through  12  eastern  and 
southern  states  was  opened  this 
week  by  United  Press.  Filed 
out  of  New  York,  the  wire  goes 
to  morning  papers  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio, 
North  Carolina,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Miss¬ 
issippi,  Alabama,  and  Florida. 
The  editor  of  the  new  “main 
line’’  is  William  D.  Hall,  who 
Was  an  editor  on  the  first  UP 
tape  circuit  in  North  Carolina 
in  1951. 


Berkson 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

An  additional  press  unit  for 
the  entire  run  gives  the  Jour- 
nal-American  faster  multiple 
deliveries. 

Leslie  Gould’s  financial  pages 
have  more  space  for  news  of 
primary  interest  to  investors. 
Increased  stock  listings  are 
carried  in  the  Wall  Street  Edi¬ 
tion  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
and  a  new  Wall  Street  Closing 
Edition  has  been  created  for 
4:10  p.  m.,  with  latest  reports 
on  300  leading  stocks  listed  by 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
and  the  American  Stock  Ex¬ 
change. 

The  Sunday  Journal-Ameri- 
can  is  now  similar  to  the  daily 
in  make-up.  Front  page  head¬ 
lines  are  more  conservative  than 
the  daily  because  the  Sunday 
is  sold  with  comics  folded 
around  it.  There  will  be  no  red 
line  or  red  box  on  the  Sunday 
front  page.  Much  more  news 
is  to  be  carried  under  the  new 
edict. 

The  J-A  last  Sunday  began 
a  $100,000  “Winners  Circle 
Game.”  Participants  save  puz¬ 
zles  and  send  them  in  weekly 
with  25^  for  14  weeks.  It  was 
timed  to  attract  new  readers 
to  the  new  format  and  this 
is  the  first  time  this  game  has 
been  used  anywhere. 

Mr.  Berkson,  who  was  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  International 
News  Service  for  the  last  10 
years,  said  he  is  returning  to 
his  first  love,  the  newspaper. 
He  began  on  the  Chicago  Her¬ 
ald-Examiner  and  has  been  with 
Hearst  for  32  years,  except  for 
a  period  with  the  Associated 
Press  in  1931.  He  was  chief  of 
the  INS  bureaus  in  Rome  and 
Paris  before  he  became  general 
manager.  His  wife,  Eleanor 
Lambert,  is  a  former  Indiana 
newswoman  and  is  press  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Couture  Group  of 
the  New  York  Dress  Institute, 
which  currently  is  conducting 
its  Spring  showdngs  for  200 
fashion  editors  of  newspapers. 
(E  &  P,  Jan  7,  page  11). 

“It’s  terrifically  stimulating 
to  come  back  and  get  the  feel 
of  a  newspaper  going  to  press, 
which  is  quite  different  from 
a  new’s  service  sending  out  copy 
on  a  Teletype'  machine,”  as¬ 
serted  Mr.  Berkson,  an  affable 
and  dynamic  man.  “I  found 
2,200  real  professionals  in  this 
institution,  a  superb  team,  a 
loyal  group,  with  a  balance 
between  youngsters,  those  in 
their  middle  years  and  veterans. 
Already  I  am  on  a  first-name 
basis  with  many  and  I  know 
they  have  their  hearts  and  souls 
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wrapped  up  in  this  newspaper 
and  there's  nothing  they  will 
not  do  to  improve  it.” 

He  remarked  that  although 
INS  covers  the  world,  it  does 
so  with  not  nearly  as  many 
employes  as  are  required  by  a 
single  newspaper  in  a  single 
town. 


Quick  Financial  Aid 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News 
donated  $1,000  toward  the  im¬ 
mediate  needs  of  105  children 
evacuated  from  the  German 
Roman  Catholic  Home  when  it 
was  swept  by  fire  Jan.  7. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  AucMofice  J 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Netetpaper  Brokert 


CONFIDiaiTlAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
I  W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  California. 

I  YOU,  TOO  .  .  .  can  buy  or  sell  wise- 
I  ly !  Consult  The  DIAL  Agency,  640  W. 

I  Willis.  Detroit,  Mich.  Phone  TE  14)903. 

HAPPY  PUBLISHERS 
OUR  first  consideration  is  to  place 
prospective  pubiishers  in  California  and 
Arizona  fields  where  they  will  be  both 
successful  and  happy.  Our  record  at¬ 
tests  to  the  success  of  this  aim. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

:i937  Orange  St.  Riverside,  California 
I  MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 

Good  opportunities  in  proven  fields. 

HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
I  2923  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
I  MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

I  Established  1914,  Newspapers  bought 

_ and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

,  SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.O.  Box  8132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

★  ★  THE  "Golden  Rule”  is  our  yard¬ 
stick.  Stypes,  Rountree  &  Co.,  626  Mar- 
ket  Strert,  San  Francisco  5,  California. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential  personal¬ 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 


Nemapaper  Appraiaera 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Publieationa  For  Sale 


NORTH  CAROUNA  Weekly  that  will 
give  good  living  income  and  pay  its 
entire  cost  in  8  to  10  years.  Cash  re¬ 
quired  $35,000.  Publishers  Service, 
P.O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
COUNTY  SEAT  weekly,  chart  area  8, 
grossing  around  $60,000,  adequately 
equipijed,  owners  entering  another 
newspaper  field.  Box  5301,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

READY  NOW :  Newspaper  Catalogue 
No.  129.  Practically  100  new  listings 
ranging  $2,500  to  $750,000.  May  Bro¬ 
thers,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Newspaper 
brokers  since  1914. 

I  FOR  SALE :  Best  opportunity  in 
i  Southwest.  The  Lovington  Leader,  old¬ 
est  paper  in  rich  oil  county ;  tri-weekly, 
should  go  daily.  Publisher  wants  to  re¬ 
tire  ;  new  building,  good  equipment ; 
Will  take  clear  farm  or  ranch  land,  or 
business  proi>erty  anywhere  in  good 
locality  for  downpayment ;  or  20% 
down,  balance  low  interest.  10  years  on 
j  balance.  Write  Agnes  Kastner  Head, 

'  Lovington,  N.  M. 

I  WE  OFFER  over  fifty  weeklies  in  the 
eleven  Western  States  and  Texas.  Ask 
for  our  free  Bulletin.  Jack  L.  Stoll  A 
Associates,  4958  Melrose  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  29.  California. 

I  LOUISIANA  CO.  SEAT  WEEKLY, 
unopposed.  $46,000.  with  $16,000  down. 
'  Bailey-Krehbiel.  Box  88.  Norton.  Ks. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publieationa  For  Sale 


CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 

SERVING  isolated  rural  area  of  26,- 
000.  New  weekly  is  only  competition. 
Exceptional  plant.  This  well-established 
weekly  is  now  grossing  $60,000  from 
newspaper,  no  job  work.  Price  $40,000 
with  $10,000  down  if  you  act  quickly. 
This  is  an  exceptional  opportunity  for 
aggressive,  experienced,  well-financed 
publisher.  Cail  wire  or  write  Jos.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  10160  Cul¬ 
ver  Blvd.,  Culver  City,  California.  VE- 
92267,  res.  EX-78744. 


DAILIES 

WEST  $63,000  down  $83,000. 

EAST  $55,000  down  $26,000. 

NORTH  $600,000  down  29%. 

SOUTH,  $90,000  down  $65,000. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  A  ASSOCIATES 
4968  Melrose  Ave.  Los  Angeles  29,  Cal. 
Box  676  Philadelphia  6.  Pennsylvania 


Publieationa  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  newsman  wants  to 
buy  small  daily  in  Midwest.  Box  111, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY  wanted  by 
experienced  man-wife  team  in  $40,000 
gross  bracket.  Consider  lease  with  oi>- 
tion  to  buy.  Reply  Box  207,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


GUARANTEED  INCOME  FOR  OWN¬ 
ER  READY  TO  RELAX.  Team  of 
experienced,  proven  career  newspaper¬ 
men  want  small  daily.  Dividends  for 
owner ;  career  for  team ;  solidarity 
with  growth  for  newspaper  and  com¬ 
munity.  Lease-option  basis.  Sound  fi¬ 
nancial  reserves.  Best  references. 
■Write  Box  237,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ACTIVE  list  of  buyers  wants  dailies, 
weeklies  over  South.  Southwest.  Highly 
confidential.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
COMPANY,  601  Ga.  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Atlanta.  Georgia. 


Buaineaa  Opportunitiea 


CAPITAL  WANTED,  to  establish 
Newspaper  and  job  shop,  in  good  Cen¬ 
tral  Florida  City.  Will  bring  good  re¬ 
turns.  Box  264,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


INTERESTED  in  history?  Tourist  at¬ 
tractions  are  big  business.  Revolution¬ 
ary  Fort  and  Museum.  100,000  visitors 
at  $1.00.  Lease  to  qualified  person. 
Box  222,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


RUNDOWN  PAPER  but  city  of  60,000, 
mediocre  opposition.  Have  news,  busi¬ 
ness  contacts,  some  capital  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Need  circulation,  ad,  production 
aid.  Merchants  complaining  no  local 
medium’s  coverage  adequate.  Chance 
for  publisher  to  enter  good  field,  chart 
area  8.  Box  251,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


National  Advertiaing  Spaee 


Test  SANDERS  ABC  8 
Avon  Herald  News  —  Nunda  News 
Livingston  County  Leader 
Geneseo,  N.  Y. 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Job  Printing 


ATTENTION 

MAGAZINE  PUBLISHERS 

WE  STILL  have  available  some  pro¬ 
duction  time  incorporatinir  our  exclu¬ 
sive  "ECONOMY  COLOR"  facilities. 
Our  processes  enable  small  circulation 
periodicals  to  use  full  color  half-tone 
at  amazingly  low  prices.  Our  facilities 
include  machine  typesetting,  photo-dis¬ 
play  type,  mechanical  layout,  color 
separation,  engraving,  printing  (offset, 
letterpress,  rotary)  and  binding.  A 
complete  publishers'  service.  For  fur¬ 
ther  detail  write  Bliss  Printing  & 
Lithographing,  2500  North  Main  Street, 
Rockford,  Illinois. 

Linotype  Composition 

WANTED  —  LINOTYPE  COMPOSI¬ 
TION — all  kinds — including  books,  pub¬ 
lications,  newspapers ;  complete  24 
hour  service ;  lowest  rates.  A  &  A 
TYPESETTERS,  10  Liberty  PI., 
N.Y.C.  38,  N.Y.  EV  5-9053. 

_ Press  Engineers _ 

Dearborn  Machinery  Movers  Co 
DISMANTLING 
MOVING 

ERECTING 

We  offer  a  complete  “Turn  Key”  job 
Anywhere 

P.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9,  Louisiana 
Phone  Bywater  7534 


BIACHINERY  and  SUPPUES  I  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Newsprint  Press  Room 


GOSS  HIGH  SPEED  UNITS 

PHILADELPHIA  DAILY  NEWS 

15  Arch  Units  —  3  Prs.  Fldrs. 

23  9/16"  —  AC  —  Mfd.  1929-32 
Low  Substructure  with  roil  stands 
6  Units  Now  Available 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  17  EL.  5-3507 


SELL  Combination  Tubular  %  and  % 
page  folder  or  trade  for  regular  ^ 
I>age  folder.  George  C.  Oxford.  Box 
903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


YOU  can  DEPEND  on  Newsprint  De¬ 
liveries  when  you  order  from: 
BUNGE  PULP  &  PAPER 
STANDARD  WHITE— All  Roll  Sizes 
Prompt  &  Future  Shipments. 

45  W.  45  St.,  N.Y.  36,  JU  2-4830 


CANADIAN  and  AMERICAN  News¬ 
print.  All  size  rolls.  For  immediate 
delivery  and  Deferred  Shipments  direct 
from  mills  at  attractive  prices. 

BURLINGTON 
PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 

150  E.  35  St..  NYC  MU  6>«564 


BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

For  Your  Newsprint  Needs 

Rolls,  Sheets  —  Your  size. 

Prompt  —  or  —  Deferred  Shipments. 

BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave.,  NYC,  NY  MU.  6-6960 
AVAILABLE  for  shipments  starting 
February,  Standard  White  Tonnage  60" 
-j-  rolls,  36"  to  38"  Diameter.  Alfred 
Bunge  Co.,  45  W.  45th  Street,  New 
York  36,  N.  Y.  JU  2-5178. _ 

NEWSPRINT— ROLLS  ONLY 

INQUIRIES  INVITED 

I  CANADA  PAPER  (X)RP. 

I  400  Madison  Ave.,  NYC.  PL  9-3200 


Hoe  3  Unit  Press 

3  16-Page  Floor  Units 
1  Double  Newspaper  Folder 
Length  cutoff  22  %" 

Endroll  paper  Brackets 
Steel  Cylinders  &  Roller  Bearings 
Curved  Stereotyi>e  Machinery 
AC  Motor  Drive,  Full  Automatic 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

415  Lexington  Ave.  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


UPECO,  INC. 


SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS. 
DISMANTLING  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave., 
Lyndhurat,  N.  J. 


SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC. 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTUNG 
551  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
Phone  ORegon  5-7760 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs. 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 

LINOTYPES,  Models  5,  8  (30  or  42 
em),  31  and  29  with  quadder.  Inter- 
tyt>e.  Mod.  B3SM,  42  em,  elec.  All  in 
A-1  condition.  Lino  and  intertyi)e 
mags.,  new  or  used.  Exc.  lino  and  lud- 
low  mats,  late  faces.  Write  for  price 
list.  6  and  8  ft.  Steel  stones  with 
galleys  and  overhead  slug  rack.  Mid¬ 
west  Matrix  Mart,  Inc.  633  Plymouth 

Ct.,  Chicago  5,  Illinois. _ 

REID  V  belt  motor  drive  for  Lino- 
type-Intertype  in  use  several  years. 
Users  very  well  pleased.  Reid  maga¬ 
zine  racks  31  stock  sizes  or  make  to 
suit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  your 
order.  Arch  Reid.  William  Reid  Co., 
2271  Clyhoum.  Cbirago  14,  III. 

THE  NATION’S  Newspaper  Forms  roll 
on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles— $76.50  to  $88.50.  Write  for 
literature.  L.  &  B.  Sales  Oimpany,  P. 
O.  Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina — 
World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks. 

Newsprint 

EUROPEAN  and  DOMESTIC 
Newsprint 
ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave.,  N.Y.  MU  6-6960 

CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT  standard 
32  lb.  16V4".  16%".  17".  22%",  24" 
rolls  36"  diameter.  Also  European 
newsprint  any  size  rolls  for  January 
and  February  delivery.  Brookman  Pa¬ 
per  Co.,  555  Westchester  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
MOtt  Haven  5-6022. 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS. 
Buy  or  Sell.  Inquiries  invited.  AL 
4-8727  N.Y.C.  Box  215,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CONTRACT  NOW  for  1956  Shipments 
(MONTHLY).  Standard  White— All 
Sizes.  ALFRED  BUNGE  CO.  45  W. 
45  St.,  N.Y.  36.  JU.  2-4174. 


Press  Room 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS 

16-PAGE  Tubular  press  with  two 
combination  Vs  and  page  folders. 
Will  sell  one  folder  separately.  Press 
has  stereotype  equipment. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

16-32  PAGE  HOE  SIMPLEX 

SINGLE  WIDTH;  ZZH"  cutoff;  new 
60  HP,  AC  Motor  drive.  Combination 
Vi  and  14  folder. 

Can _ inspected  in  operation  at 

MATTIA  PRESS.  Belleville,  N.  J. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  5-3507 

PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  25,  40, 
50,  75.  100  and  150  H.P.  AC.  Two  76 
H.P.  drives  Parallel.  All  complete  with 
control,  chain  and  sprockets.  George  C. 
Oxford.  Box  903.  Boise.  Idaho. 

16-32  PAGE  HOE 

Serial  #2346 

22% "  cutoff,  Two  4-pIate  wide  units, 
twin  folders. 

14-28  GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 

21^»"  cutoff.  One  3*plate  wide  unit 
and  Two  2*plate  wide  units. 

8-16  GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 

2  single  width  units.  22  %"  cutoff. 
PRESSES  IMMEDIATELY 
AVAILABLE. 

WE  WILL  MAKE  A  COMPLETE  IN¬ 
STALLATION  ON  ANY  PRESS  IN¬ 
CLUDING  STEREO.  ALL  MACHIN¬ 
ERY  AND  WORK  GUARANTEED. 

UPECO,  INC. 

420  Valleybrook  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


PAPER  CONVEYORS,  Cutler-Hammer, 
all  lengths.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box 
903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


24  PAGE  DEKATUBE 
New  1952 

Balloon  Former,  Color  Fountains,  AC 
motor  and  complete  vacuum  back 
stereotype. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.  NY  17  EL  5-3607 

GOSS  4  deck  press — runs  32  pages 
straight  run  with  color  on  any  page  I 
at  30,000  hourly,  double  folder,  ZZii” 
cut-off,  14  ft.  high.  Write  today  Wich¬ 
ita,  Kansas.  Beacon. 

Used  Presses 

★  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of 
good  used  presses  available  or  which 
may  be  available  soon,  for  newspa¬ 
pers  of  all  sizes. 

•ie  GOSS  engineers  can  adopt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

★  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Stereotype 


PONY  AUTOPLATE  casting  machia 
for  211/4"  cut-off  press.  George  t 
Oixford.  Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  17  EL.  6-3ir 


WANTED  —  Teletypesetter  operaUii 
unit  for  Intertype ;  also  Multiface  in. 
forating  unit.  Must  be  modern.  Ba 
5412,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goss  E7at  Bd 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News 
paper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  815, 
Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


WANTED:  8i-page  Duplex  or  Goa 
fiat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  wba 
available. — Northern  Machine  Works 
323  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 


WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  0>mplete  Plasti 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Eqoiy 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVE 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 
21  %"  CURVED  ROUTER 
Box  5332,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  USED  Newspaper  Page  Fora 
Trucks.  R.  W.  Whipkey,  Big  Spriit 
(Texas)  Herald. 

WANT  TO  BUY — Two  good  linotype, 
used,  1  or  2  magazines,  electric  or  ge 
pots ;  small  size  remeltfurnace,  pi 
heated,  for  flat  casts  and  pig  mouldt 
Phone  or  write  Walter  A.  Kemper, 
Journal-Gazette,  Mattoon,  Illinois. 
WANTED  24  page  Duplex  Unitubolii 
press  with  drive.  Box  220,  Editor  k 
Publisher, 


5601  W.  31  Street 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Stereotype  j 

HALL  MAT  ROLLER 

Bed  size  30  x  45.  no  rack  above  the 
table.  Cylinders  9"  diameter.  6  H.P. 
C^ain  Drive  Motor.  Not  a  giant  but  a 
sturdy  mat  roller  suitable  for  use  in 
the  small  daily  plant  or  for  mat 
service. 

See  it  on  our  floor 


_ HELP  WANTED 

Artists — Cartoonists 

SYNDICATE  seeks  new  strips,  panda 
What  Have  You  ?  Box  259,  Editor  1 
Publisher. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rotes  Each  Consecutive 
Insertion 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  wWi 
order)  4  times  ®  454  per  line  eadi 
insertion;  3  times  @  504;  2  @  554; 
1  ®  654.  Add  154  for  Box  Service. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS; 
4  times  ®  904  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  ®  954  ;  2  times  ®  $1.00; 
1  ®  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  154 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
Udd  1  line  for  box  information.)  Boi- 
holders'  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  t 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 


Thomas  W.  Hall  Company  i 

Stamford,  Conn. 

ALL  SIZE  metal  pots  with  pumps,  | 
Kemp,  Electric,  gas,  George  C.  Ox-  j 

ford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho.  | 

MAT  ROLLERS  | 

DUPLEX  Heavy  Duty  $2750.  FOB  N.J. 
HOE  Medium  $1750.  FOB  N.J.  I 

HOE  Light  $950.  FOB.  N.J. 

ALL  DRIVES  ARE  A.C. 


DISPLAY  RATES 


Agate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

Lines 

Time 

Times 

Times 

Times 

564 

$460 

$390 

$365 

$335 

282 

260 

215 

205 

190 

141 

145 

125 

115 

110 

70 

95 

85 

75 

65 

35 

55 

48 

43 

40 

Editor  &  Publisher 


I  I  IM^  1700  Times  Tower,  N,  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 

I  IINV-^.  I  Phone  BRyant  9-3052 

I  420  Valleybrook  Ave.  Lyndhurst,  N.J.  I  - 
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HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


ARE  YOU 

WILLING  TO  ACCEPT 
TOP  RESPONSIBILITY? 


WE’RE  LOOKING  for  an  assistant 
publisher  who  has  had  experience  in 
the  business  and  advertising  end  of 
daily  or  Sunday  newspaper,  preferably 
in  a  corai)etitive  field. 

HE  MUST  be  industrious,  sober,  yet 


Substantial  Starting  Salary 


Please  give  complete  personal  data,  in¬ 
cluding  age,  experience,  and  references 


in  reply.  Box  234,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


DISPATCH  Department  Manager  for 
growing  Lower  Florida  East  Coast 
Newspaper  of  35,000  circulation.  Ex¬ 
perienced  only.  Write  or  wire  J.  W. 
Dickey,  Daily  News,  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Horida. 

_ Circulation 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY. 
Younger  aggressive  District  Manager 
capable  doing  difficult  job  well.  Strong 
on  carrier  promotion.  Beautiful  West 
Coast  Florida  City.  Write  fully.  Box 
143,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED:  Circulation  Manager  who 
can  direct  carrier  boy  organization 
and  handle  country  mail.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  second  man  who  wishes  to 
advance  to  department  manager.  Write 
full  details  of  experience  and  education. 
Daily  News,  Newton,  Iowa. 

YOUNG  MAN  as  district  manager  for 
one  of  fastest  growing  newspapers  in 
the  eut.  Great  opportunity  for  branch 
captain  or  young  man  just  starting 
out  in  circulation.  Excellent  training, 
salary,  car  allowance  and  bonus  plan. 
Age  18  to  26.  Located  between  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  New  York.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  first  letter.  Box  116.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATOR 
(NIGHTS) 

Needed  by  major  New  York 
metroimlitan  newspaper.  Simi¬ 
lar  background  preferable.  Op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  No 
outside  work.  Must  be  fully 
Qualified  to  handle  and  work 
with  personnel.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  236,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULA-nON  MANAGER.  Daily 
changing  to  Little  Merchant  Plan  with 
circulation  8,000  and  pleasant  growing 
i?,*.*'  offers  excellent  opimrtunity. 
Write  The  'Times,  Gettysburg,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  or  sincere  parties  pbone  Mr. 
C.  A.  Baum  Collect  640. 

WANTED — Aggresive  younger  cireula- 
non  man  for  two  afternoon  Northern 
New  England  newspaiiers.  Tough  job. 
No  softies  apply.  Box  214,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Classi fied  Advertising 


"CLASSIFIED  ADVEai'nSING  man¬ 
ager  needed  now  by  20,000  circulation 
morning  paper  with  largest  classified 
volume  in  Vermont.  Prefer  either 
manager  on  smaller  paper  ready  to 
progress  or  exiierienc^  alert  young 
salesman  from  larger  paper  who  can 
head  well  organized  department  and 
keep  it  rolling.  Excellent  pay.  Give 
full  information,  experience  references, 
first  letter.  Replies  kept  confidential. 
Write  G.  E.  Noble,  Rutland  Herald, 
Rutland.  Vermont” 

IF  YOU  are  thoroughly  familiar  with 
small-daily  classified  management;  if 
you  are  aggressive.  Imaginative,  look¬ 
ing  for  a  better  deal,  don’t  pass  this 
upl  Tell  us  all,  then  we’ll  give  details 
of  this  splendid  opportunity  in  Merced, 
Calif.  Write  Jim  Hughes.  Sun-Star. 

OPEINING  for  classified  manager 
either  man  or  woman.  Salary  plus 
bonus.  Elxcellent  opportunity  to  develop 
potential.  College  town,  good  hunting 
and  fishing.  Write  General  Manager, 
Daily  Chronicle,  Bozeman,  Montana. 

Display  Advertising 

NEEDED  AT  ONCE 

Man  for  top  display  sales  position  on 
Wausau  Daily  Rmord-Herald.  Must  be 
experienced  on  top  lines.  Above  aver¬ 
age  salary  and  many  other  benefits. 
Write,  phone  or  wire.  Wausau  Record- 
Herald,  Wausau,  Wisconsin. 

LARGE  DAILY,  Northern  New  Jersey 
offers  excellent  opportunity  for  Display 
Salesman.  Salary  and  bonus.  Some 
experience  necessary.  Send  complete 
resume  experience,  education,  earnings 
to  Box  131,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

$5200  A  YEAR 
and  Springtime  All  Winter 
for  your  family 
in  Finer  Carolina 
where  life  is  more  abundant 
and  the  folks  are  friendlier. 

MAN  must  be  promotion-minded  and 
aggressive  Salesman  with  knowledge 
of  layout  and  merchandising.  Refer¬ 
ences  Required. 

Circulation  over  7600 ;  city  zone  over 
36,000. 

Phone  7222  or  Evenings  4376 

J.  B.  Robinson,  Daily  News 
Jacksonville,  North  Carolina 


TOP  ADVERTISING  job  on  one  of 
Virginia’s  largest  weeklies.  Man  will 
have  charge  of  advertising  department. 
Salary  open,  depends  on  background, 
experience,  ability  to  do  top  selling 
job  on  growing  paper  in  growing 
community.  Box  126,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WANTED:  Experienced  advertising 

salesman  for  small  daily,  town  of 
9,000  population.  Salary  commensurate 
with  ability  and  experience.  Please 
write,  giving  age,  marital  and  draft 
status  along  with  employment  record. 
Tucumcari  Daily  News,  Tucumcari, 
New  Mexico. 

ADVER’nSING— SALES  PROMOTION 
WRITER 

A  large  eastern  insurance  company 
,  offers  an  exceptional  carc-er  opportu- 
I  nity  to  a  creative  man  (26-36)  with 
'  experience  in  advertising  and  sales 
\  promotion  writing.  Assignments  will 
'  include  writing  and  considerable  con- 
I  tact  and  follow  through  on  booklets, 
ads,  and  sales  material.  ’The  position 
offers  advancement  opportunities  cou¬ 
pled  with  an  excellent  employee  bene- 
hts  program.  Salary  based  on  ex- 
I  perience.  Send  resume.  Box  216,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

!  DISPLAY  ADVER’nSING  Salesman 
I  for  medium  size  Kentucky  newspaper. 

Young  man  with  some  selling  and  lay- 
I  out  experience.  Box  247,  Editor  A  Pub- 
!  litdier. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


OPPORTUNITY  WITH  A  FUTURE— 
Young  man  with  several  years  experi¬ 
ence  needed  as  advertising  manager 
of  small  Midwest  daily.  Must  like  small 
town  life,  know  something  about  news 
and  circulation.  Position  will  lead  to 
publisher  as  soon  as  qualified.  Salary 
and  bonus  arrangement.  Write  fully 

to  Box  133,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  ADMAN  for  36,000 
circulation  daily.  Good  account  list. 
Good  salary.  No  congratulatory  j»ages 
or  shakedown  sections.  Clean,  live, 
growing  city  and  unexcelled  outdoor 
recreational  facilities.  Liberal  vacation 
plan.  Write:  detailing  education,  ex¬ 
perience,  personal  data  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements,  references  to  J,  S.  Hille- 

boe,  Billings  (Montana)  Gazette. _ 

NA’nONAL  ADVERTISING  manager 
for  40,000  daily  in  chart  area  2.  Must 
be  hard  worker,  make  calls  on  jobbers 
and  brokers  in  immediate  area.  Op¬ 
portunity  is  unlimited.  Position  new¬ 
ly  created.  Full  resume  to  Box  228, 

Editor  A  Publisher.  _  _  _ 

PACIFIC  NOR’THWEST  daily  has  per¬ 
manent  position  for  experienced  dis¬ 
play  advertising  salesman  to  handle 
established  accounts.  Salary  $350-450 
depending  on  qualifications.  Evening 

News,  Port  Angeles.  Washington. _ 

VIRGINIA  combination  daily  news¬ 
paper  of  over  60,000  circulation  de¬ 
sires  energetic  advertising  salesman 
with  well-rounded  exiierience  in  both 
classified  and  retail  preferred.  Good 
starting  salary  plus  bonus  arrangement. 
Excellent  working  conditions,  very  good 
hours.  Progressive,  growing  communi¬ 
ty,  with  bright  prosi)^s  for  future. 
Write,  giving  full  particulars  of  quali¬ 
fications,  experience,  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  availability,  to  iS-ank 
’Thieme,  Press  A  ’Times-Herald,  New- 

port  News,  Virginia. _ 

“WAN’TED — a  good  makeup  man  or 
woman  who  can  completely  dummy  up 
a  small  city  daily — both  advertising 
and  news.  Will  also  need  to  assist  the 
advertising  department  on  layouts.  No 
selling  of  ads  involved.  City  of  10,000 
population  in  Indiana.  Write  full  de- 
tails  to  Box  226,  Editor  A  Publisher." 
ADVER’nSING  MAN  for  small  semi¬ 
weekly.  Sell  printing,  some  news  writ¬ 
ing.  Experience  helpful.  J-School 
graduate  beginner  considered.  Salary 
open.  Rustler  Herald.  Box  J.  King 
City,  California. 

Editorial _ 

"PHOTOGRAPHER-feature  writer  for 
Sunday  roto  magazine  in  Chart  Area 
6.  Prefer  aggressive  man  in  20’s.  Will 
consider  college  student  graduating  in 
February.  Must  be  draft  proof.  Write 
Box  5400,  Editor  A  Publisher,  giving 
full  details." 

PHOTOGRAPHER-REPOR’TER,  lively 
22,000  daily ;  car  essential.  Good  job 
for  right  man.  Expedite  full  details. 
Phone  No.  Managing  Editor,  Evening 

Telegram.  Superior.  Wisconsin. _ 

NEW  JERSEY  daily  has  openings  for 
2  experienced  reporters.  Also  interested 
in  outstanding  ’66  J  graduates.  Write 
fully.  Box  116,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WOMANS  EDI’TOR  for  aggressive  six 
afternoon  daily,  serving  growing  city 
with  1.3.000  city  zone  and  more  than 
20  cities,  and  towns  in  8  adjacent 
counties.  Write  H.  M.  Rankin,  Daily 

’Tifton  Gazette.  Tifton,  Georgia. _ 

“EXCELLENT  opportunity  in  radio 
news  field  for  go<^  reporter  with  ex¬ 
perience  on  small  midwest  daily.  Re¬ 
write  and  news-reporting.  Interesting 
salary,  promising  future.  Send  full 
background  details  and  samples  to 

I  Radio  Station  WFDF,  Flint.  Michigan.” 
AFTERNOON  DAILY  in  Chart  Area 
2  needs  women’s  editor  who  can  take 
over  department,  write  and  handle 
stories,  plan  features  and  pictures  and 
lay  out  sparkling  pages.  Must  be  fully 
experienced.  Box  100,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

BRIGHT  young  reporter.  New  Yorker, 
facile  writer,  to  break  in  with  news 
bureau.  State  education,  exi>erience  if 

1  any.  Box  145,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EDITOR — reporter-advertising  man  for 

■  country  weekly.  Start  $76  week.  Write 

■  Burrus  Dickinson,  Publisher,  Review, 
Roanoke,  Illinois. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


LARGE  METROPOLITAN  paper  in 
Chart  Area  2  needs  an  artist  with  un¬ 
usual  perception  and  execution  of 
maps,  charts  and  other  visualizations. 
Please  send  samples  of  work.  All  will 
be  returned.  Excellent  opportunity  to 
be  important  part  of  brilliant  editorial 
team.  Box  124.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  bureau  office,  exi>eri- 
enced  all  beats.  Sound  judgment,  not 
afraid  of  work.  Hours  3  P.H.  to  mid¬ 
night,  6  nights  per  week.  17,000  cir¬ 
culation  morning.  Chart  Area  2.  Box 
141,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED  —  General  Reporter  for 
Chart  Area  11,  lively  Rocky  Mountain 
city  of  36,000  population.  Evening  and 
Sunday  paper.  State  background  fully 
and  salary  expected.  Box  134,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  poultry  newspaper  seeks 
alert  young  reporter-rewrite  man  agri¬ 
cultural  background  desirable  but  not 
essential.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
right  person.  Write  full  details,  back¬ 
ground,  experience.  The  Poultryman, 
P.O.  Box  374,  Vineland.  New  Jersey 


WHAT’S  THE  TROUBLE 

WE  HAVE  a  good  job  open, 
and  no  applicants. 

WE  WANT  a  young  reimrter,  journal¬ 
ism  graduate  or  with  practical  experi¬ 
ence.  Camera  ability  helpful.  Excellent 
starting  pay,  outstanding  opportunity 
for  the  right  man. 

FINE  working  conditions,  air<on- 
ditioned  building,  one  of  midwest’s 
best  smaller  dailies.  Friendly,  modem 
town. 

Write  Box  110,  Editor  A  Publisher 
stating  training,  experience,  back¬ 
ground. 


YOUNG  man  or  woman  reporter; 
edit  weekly  soon.  2  modem  weeklies. 
Friendly  town.  Eastern  Indiana  Pub¬ 
lishers,  KnighLstown.  Indiana. 


CUB  REPORTERS— If  you  really  want 
to  break  into  newspaper  work  and  are 
Willing  to  relocate,  let  us  help  you. 
BIRCH  PERSONNEL,  69  E.  Madison 
St..  Chicago  2.  Illinois. 


EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN,  medium¬ 
sized  New  England  daily.  Must  be 
painstaking  Editor  and  imaginative 
head  writer.  Good  conditions.  Box  268, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _  _ _ 

EDITOR — for  leading  Illinois  Weekly, 
to  take  charge  of  news,  no  ads,  no 
society,  permanent,  in  good  town.  Re¬ 
ply  at  once  to  Box  229,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

EDI’TOR  for  weekly  newspaper  in 
Orange  County.  Experience  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  weekly  paper  necessary. 
Call  Elmer  Spear,  Washingtonville, 

New  York  2351. _ 

EXPERIENCED  REPOR’TER.  Perma¬ 
nent  pMition  on  afternoon  daily.  13,000 
circulation.  Fjccellent  opi)ortunity  for 
right  man.  Write,  giving  full  particu¬ 
lars  to,  J.  W.  Gentry,  Business  Man¬ 
ager,  ’The  Daily  Progress,  Charlottes- 
ville,  Virginia. _ _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  R  E  P  O  R  T  E  R-RE. 
WRITE  man  wanted  for  news  staff. 
Refer  applicants  from  Chart  Area  4  or 
6.  Excellent  working  conditions.  Send 
background  and  samples  to:  WMAZ, 
Macon,  Georgia,  at  once! 

GOOD  reportorial  jobs  in  Wyoming. 
Write  Wyoming  Press  Association,  818 

S.  llth,  Laramie.  Wyoming. _ 

MAN  OR  WOMAN  with  minimum  one 
year  exiierience  for  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporting  on  aggressive  outstand¬ 
ing  morning  daily,  fifteen  thousand. 
Good  opportunity  for  right  person. 
Give  details  and  references.  To  Gerold 
Gunthmp.  Editor,  ’The  Star,  Oneonta, 

New  York. _ 

PROGRESSIVE  morning  daily,  circu¬ 
lation  7,000,  in  prosperous  city  of 
9,000  seeks  general  assignment  reporter 
as  its  key  man  on  local  news.  Paper 
values  local  news  above  all  else  so  ap¬ 
plicant  must  be  accurate  and  reliable. 
Salary  commensurate.  Apply  James  B. 
Stevenson,  Herald,  Titusville,  Penna. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 


INSTRUCTION 


Clofified  AdvertUing 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


AdminUtrative 


GENERAL  REPORTER,  some  sports,  WANTED  Linotype  Operators  in  Mid-  tip  yOIIH  EARNINGS 

afternoon  daily.  Want  all  around  ex-  western  Daily  Newspaper.  New  Plant,  INCREASE  YOUR  CONnDENCE  t^*"***!’ 

perience?  This  is  it.  Write  full  de-  Air-conditionU  union  shop,  insurance,  ‘NCR=ASE  YOUR  CONFIDENCE...  ton.  Ja^r.  ^^nnel  Purely 

tails.  Daily  News,  Lewistown,  Mont,  retirement  plan,  etc.  Box  238,  Editor  BETTER  YOUR  FUTURE  with  the  ^32,  Edita 

St  Publisher.  Howard  Parish  Classifled  AdvertiMns  *  Publisher. 


ArtUtt — CartoonittM 


T.I.  “  !  uoiioiici .  Howard  Parish  Classifled  AdvertisinK  I  *  Publisher. 

REPORTERS  ^e  young  man  or  Course.  20-week  classifled  correspond- 

wonsan  who  wishes  to  move  from  a  ence  program  gives  expert  step-by-step 

WMkly  to  a  daily,  or  from  a  small  _ fhotography _  want-ad  fundamentals,  selling  «nd  . 

daily  to  a  larger  daily  should  let  Birch _ _ _ _ _  eonvwritinir  methods  which  are  nut  CARTOONIST  looking  for  the  oppi*. 

help.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL,  69  E.  PHpTOGRAPHER--FMt  growing  immediately  for  -fast  InA  tunity  to  do  political  cartoons.  Chad 


Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 


eral  Midwest  daily;  limited  experience  Area  4.  Former  Army  counter-i^ 

ransider^:  pay  open ;  write  Box  109,  progress  rated  through  written  Hstence  investigator,  26,  single,  NTC 
Editor  St  Publisher. _  examination  on  each  lesson.  Free  per-  J-Grad.  Samples  on  request.  Writ*  b 


piicanL  must  give  luii  aeiaiis  as  lo  ©Derate  Fairchild  Pleasant  working  newai)apen  who  have  found  a  better 
education*  experience  and  background  ^  raircniia.  rieasani  wording  sHv«rtiftinw  with 

in  first  letter  in  order  to  be  con-  Evening  and  Sunday  p^rt  future  in  classified  advertising  with 


in  iirst  letter  in  oraer  to  be  con- 

f  "publiSiert ‘  ^  lS™Box  Edtor  A^^P^  mROLL^TXH 

SOCIETY  EDITORS— BVreh  can^oft^  '***’**^' _  Registration  1 

be  of  assistance  to  the  woman  who  n  ,*  n  li-  d  i  .*  **  P*’’  enroll* 

reallv  desirps  npwAnnnpr  work  And  will  »  rOfUOllOFI^^*  WOliC  W^lflflOWg  Enroll  toda] 


first  letter.  Box  136,  Editor  &  Pub-  ENROLL  TODAY!  Rill  2p-week  eou^  FLORIDA  Publisher :  Wrculation  Ml^ 
lisher.  (including  personal  guidance)  $60.  ager,  age  37,  experienced  in  all  phase 


be  of  assistance  to  the  woman  who 
really  desires  newspaper  work  and  will 
relocate.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL,  69  E. 

Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  toi^ranking  *  a  kit  ^^lor^i  ii  ati^nm 

South  Florida  semi-weekly.  Good  job  AbbljIANI  LxIKL^ULA  I  lUN 

promotion  manager 

ferred.  Write  fully,  send  samples  of 

work.  Box  206,  Editor  St  Publisher.  CHALLENGING  job  with  major  news- 
SPORTS^  EDITOR  opening  on  daily  paper  organization  in  New  York  City, 
paiier.  Excellent  opportunity  for  some-  The  ideal  man  for  the  job  is  probably 
one  with  experience  on  weekly  or  now  working  as  promotion  manager 
smaller  city  daily.  Please  write  giving  or  in  second  spot  with  a  newspaper, 
background,  salary  requirements,  etc.  He  knows  how  to  come  up  with  copy 
to  W.  A.  Vance,  Journal-Review  Craw-  and  ideas  for  effective  promotion  ma- 
fordsville,  Indiana.  terials  (display  ads,  radio  and  TV, 


(including  personal  guidance)  $60.  ager,  age  37,  experienced  in  all  phase 
Registration  $12  per  enrollee — balance  of  circulation  desires  manager's  job* 
$3  per  enrollee  per  week  for  16  weeks,  daily  of  6,000  to  16,000.  Available  not. 

Enroll  today  or  request  full  data  by  References  and  resume  ready.  Box  Ul, 
return  mall.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HOWARD  PARISH  Classified  Advertising 

T«,d  Cl.AyiFl.ED.  manager 


Want  Ad  Selling  Plans. 


record.  All  phases.  Seeks  opportnsiti 
on  m^ium  size  paper.  Top  referenoa 


2900  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida,  260,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

Linotype  School  Display  AdvertisU 


"SPORTS  WRITER-EDITOR,  Journal- 


terials  (display  ads,  radio  and  TV, 
posters,  etc.)  to  promote  the  news- 


ism  grade  or  some  experience ;  five  content.  He  has  had  experi- 

day  afternoon  in  sportsminded  city  20.-  developing  and  operating  pub- 

000.  Emphasis  on  local  coverage  com-  ®P"t«t8  He  can  produce  cam- 

munity  and  high  school  sports.  Must  P®?"®  '’"'“I?*''’"  ^T"t"if 

have  ear  Write  full  iteieiie  “"d  carrier  boys  excited  about  the 


OHIO  UNOTYPE  SCHOOL 
Logan,  Ohio 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Administrative 


have  car.  Write  full  details  and  start 
ing  salary  expected.  The  News,  Hope^ 
well,  Virginia.” 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
change  with  challenging  opportusit) 
to  fully  utilize  capabilities.  Over  n 
years  eminently  successful  backgrotnl 
Box  139,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  Now  ca 
ployed  TOP  salesman  in  highly  coa- 
petitive  metropolitan  city.  Proea 
outstanding  record.  Executive  experi¬ 
ence.  34,  college.  Can  meet  NAH 


--  *  "  •  - - - -  including  present  salary.  Box  227 

SPORTSWRITER  for  46,000  city  with  Editor  &  Publisher, 
emphasis  on  local  news  and  pictures. 

Offers  good  future.  Write  Harry 

Mauck,  The  Nonpareil,  Council  Bluffs,  - 

Iowa.  A  TTrK  lTl/"Kk  I  nz-^TTKlTIAl 


P^ucr  they  are  selling  57  spa;ki  „  PU^SHER'S  ASSISTANT  p'Lh’lish^r  ^ 

ideas  Please  write  complete  details  y®"  "®®d  an  energetic,  young,  cap-  Box  107,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

inefudinr  present  saU^^  Box  227^  fb'e  ‘riKht  hand'  read,  these  qualifica-  AGGRESSIVE  YOUNG  MAN.  f, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  “nT m^MiSn^ST  Sn  j^-rtoing  sal^ 

vertising,  promotion,  circulation.  Now 


WANTED — Police,  City  Hall  reporter 
one  year's  experience.  Growinsr  daily. 
VVrite  Vincent  Marino,  Daily  Adver- 
tiser,  Lafayette,  Louisiana. 


veixisinKp  promoiion,  circuiauon.  inow  v  ~ 

employed.  Best  possible  references.  Box  'inrir**  dailv  newsDSDer 

cj9«  m,  i>ssUiuu,«.  partment  oi  large  aaii>  newspaper. 

ATTENTION  POTENTIAL  Editor  a  Publisher. _  anywhere.  Box  128,  Editor  I 

PURI  ir  RFI  ATinN<;  MPN  editor  of  one  of  SOUTH'S  most  Publisheii, - 

rUDLI^  INCLrvi  IWINO  rvlCIN  influential  dailies,  60,000  circulation,  CHART  2  AREA,  8  years  retail,  1 

WE  ARE  a  mid-west  manufacturer.  I 


=^ANTED:  Well  trained.  '  educated  I’’®  our  public  ^d  em- 


managing  editor,  associate  editor  or  and  advertising  training.  Box  U7, 
public  relations  director  for  contract  Editor  St  Publisher. 


Publisher. _  they  have  covered  all  ajiTon;  and"  a's^Z^teT' but'‘7a°nt' beTtor 

y^F-ApPITOR-evening^  daily.  18,000  typ^  of  stories.  They  should  also  pre-  ^’arBox  lol  EdiJ^’ &  P^Srshert 


’'®®  22  years'  experience  all  YOUNG  MAN  with  family  newspspe 

quarters  and  plants  in  TennMsee,  In-  phases  news  departments  of  four  background,  three  years  exiierienc*  ii 

diana  and  Ohio.  The  type  of  m^  we  Southern  dailies.  Prefer  areas  9,  6,  4  selling  and  servicing  newspaper  advr- 

want  have  worked  on  small  or  medium  -_j  .  -Vnw  fixture  with  nlensant  con-  *?*.""*  servienig  e 

sire  dailies  or  thev  have  covered  all  Pleasant  con-  tising  accounts  and  nine  years  wiO 


rirculation.  Write  D.  Grandon,  'Die  ferably  done  some  free-lance  work  and 


pay.  Box  106,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Daily  Gazette.  Sterling.  Illinois. 


-  - —  — . . . .  it  might  1^  helpful  to  be  able  to  use  a  EDITOR,  34,  with  advertising,  busi-  advertising  oDDortuniti 

WOMANS'  news  reporter  to  take  com-  should  like  people,  ^  ness  experience  seeks  administrative  CaDable^^of  handling  small  newspspB 

plete  charge  of  womans’  page  on  good  intorated  in  people  and  be  interrated  post  on  small  or  medium  daily.  Box  advertising  deDartment*oi^acriZ'i?is 

small  Virginia  Daily,  an  opportunity  >"  helping  them.  The  job  will  ®alIJor  230.  Editor  &  Publisher.  to  laZerZS^r  that  ^il“h2 

Sr,rA.£  - rEN'E,A~L  manager  “  JS.l’Tnd  ^'.if  1,"^ 

“  ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT  Sll''SrS 

News  Herald  i®  ®  challenging  opportunity.  Write  Highly  qualified  executive  to  assist  you  years  Navy  fighter  pilot.  Prefer^ 

'  - ,  au  lojK,  virgii^. _ _  giving  full  particulars  with  or  manage  for  you  1  Excellent  admin-  pertunity  in  the  South  and  would  lib 

YOUNG  WOMAN  for  combination  so-  first  letter,  and  samples  later.  istrative  background,  all  phases  graph-  to  make  change  mid-summer  or  etrlj 

ciety-general  reporting  assignment. - ic  arts,  former  publisher  with  ink  in  fall.  Address  ^x  113,  Editor  St  P«6 

Day-shift  work  on  morning  daily.  LARGE  MIDWEST  publisher  seeks  veins  I  Box  210,  Editor  St  Publisher.  lisher. 

Opening  February  1.  Write  Managing  promotion-public  relations  man  under  .  .  .  — j 

Editor,  The  Tribune,  Meadville.  Penna.  ^0.  Must  be  good  on  contact  work,  I 

writing  and  all  types  of  promotion  rvrxr'T’y^o  o.  nwTDr  rorrErDso  4^rr  A  IS'W'  ADI'S  I 

Froo  I  e  newspapers,  radio,  tele- 

_ iTCe  Liance  vision.  Give  expected  salary,  refer- 


and  budget  control,  including  Sears  ari 
independents,  is  now  ready  for  a  ini 


Free  Lance 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the  "FxZnlnt 

huge  house  organ  field.  3.000  house  '®ft®r- 

organs  buy!  Payment  from  $10  to  ’’'*^*’*  "’®"' 

1100  for  ?infrle  photo-and-caption  fea-  &  Publisher^ - - 

tures.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Preiw  WRITER  of  speeches  and  article.s  for 
Services,  19  East  48,  N.  Y.  C.,  N.  Y.  public  relations  staff  of  large  insurance 


company.  Should  have  an  interest  in 
Mechanical  socio-economic  affairs  and  a  facility 

-  ...  .  .  for  simplifying  subject  matter  with  a 

(XIMBINATION  PRESSMAN-STEREO-  precise,  interesting  and  lucid  style. 
TYPERS.  Immediate  opening  in  open  Academic,  magazine,  or  editorial  page 
shop.  40  hour  week,  generous  benefits,  background  preferred.  Age  bracket  30- 
C^art  area  2.  Supply  full  background  ^5,  Chart  Area  2.  Box  245,  Editor  & 
by  letter  to  Box  6414,  Editor  &  Pub-  Publisher, 
lisher. 


"GOOD"  mechanical  jobs  in  Wyoming. 

^  ADVERTISING  SPACE  REPRESEN- 

Laramie.  Wyoming. -  TATIVE— Mid-west  territory.  Splendid 

CTCDCO  CODCKJAM  opportunity  for  man  with  proven  sales 

OICNCIr^  r'G^'^CIVirtlN  ability  to  earn  over  $10,000  annually. 

Excellent  salary  and  working  condi-  We  offer  a  $7,000  drawing  account 
tions  on  large  fast  growing  metropoli-  against  earned  commissions.  Apply  by 
tan  daily  Chart  Area  2.  Must  be  union ;  letter  only.  State  complete  experience, 
able  to  handle  men  and  have  technical  earnings,  age.  education,  references, 
knowledge  including  color.  Outstanding  etc.  Write,  W,  R.  Buell,  THE  RO- 
opportunity  for  right  man.  Box  212,  'PARIAN,  1600  Ridge  Avenue,  Evan- 
Elditor  St  Publisher.  ston,  Illinois. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Duplay  AdvertUing _ 

SMALL  DAILY  ad  manager  seeks  bet¬ 
ter  opportunity.  Personable,  aggressive. 
Excellent  layouts.  6  years  newspaper 
experience.  Know  offset  and  letter- 
press.  Chart  area  3,  4,  6  or  6.  Box 
127  Mitor  &  Publisher. 


display  salesman  with  excep¬ 
tional  layout,  copy,  idea  and  merchan¬ 
dising  ability  seeking  position  on  daily 
in  North  or  South  Carolina.  Availatde 
February  1,  19S6.  If  you  are  hunting 
a  producer,  don’t  pass  this  opportun¬ 
ity  by.  Box  249,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN  with  Display  sales  experi¬ 
ence  wants  small  daily  job  requiring 
sharp  copy,  lineage  gains.  Box  281, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

quota  BUSTIN’  ad  man,  11  years 
experience  including  small  and  metro¬ 
politan  dailies,  33,  knows  department 
managerial  problems,  able  to  cope  with 
them,  desires  top  spot  on  small  daily 
or  2nd  spot  in  larger  operation,  prefer 
midwest,  10-26,000  population.  Present 
income  $7,500.  Box  235,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

TEN  YEARS’  experience  13,000  to 
60,000  circulation,  33  years’  old,  vet¬ 
eran,  married,  two  children,  employed 
carrying  top  accounts  —  Advertising 
Manager  or  top  salesman  in  Florida 
but  will  take  better  offer  elsewhere. 
Box  239,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Editorial 


COPYREADER.  8  years  general  edi¬ 

torial,  all  beats.  Phone  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.,  Montrose  1-5817. _ 

REPORTER,  25,  vet,  journalism  grad. 
3  months  daiiy  experience,  will  go 
anywhere.  Box  6312,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher; _  _  _ 
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COPYREADER,  able  and  experienced, 
thorough  editor ;  ready.  adaptable, 
telling  head  writer ;  family  man  :  $105. 
Box  5407,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER-EIDITOR.  15  years’  experience 
newspaper,  magazine  writing,  rewrit¬ 
ing,  Siting,  make-up,  pi^uction, 
proofreading;  publicity,  imblic  rela¬ 
tions,  public  speaking,  advertising, 
secretarial  skills,  writing  awards  re¬ 
cipient,  creative  imagination,  person- 
able.  Box  147,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

CONSERVATIVE,  experienced  (13 
years),  married  (37)  journalist  seeks 
editorship  large  weekly,  small  daily, 
farm  journal ;  college  news  bureau¬ 
teaching  position.  AB,  MS  degrees ; 
active  community  worker.  $7,000-9,000 
range,  depending  location.  Available 
February.  Box  121,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  Creative  Writer,  Photogra¬ 
pher.  Public  Relations.  Man,  37,  has 
10  years  experience  with  national  Firm ; 
education  in  journalism.  West  Coast 
preference  but  will  relocate  Chicago 
and  West.  Box  122.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDI’TOR.  small  daily.  Experienced 
editor-reiwrter,  knows  wire,  makeup, 
wants  responsible  news  position  with 
future.  Good  writer.  Married,  29,  re- 
hrences.  jonmalinB  degree.  Available 
February  1.  Box  132  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lish^ 


farm  WRITER-EDITOR  wants  spot 
m  Illinois.  Seven  years  experience  best 
h®^apapers.  farm  magazines.  Good 
with  camera.  Vet,  24,  married.  4  sons. 
Best  references.  Box  117,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDI’TOR  of  Pulitzer  Prize 
calibre.  Make-up  award  winner.  Strong 
W  local  news.  Outstanding  record. 
Metropolitan  and  small  city  experi¬ 
enced.  Sober,  mature  and  reliable. 
Jlodest  salary  requirements.  Want  per¬ 
manent  spot  In  progressive  communl- 
ty  Box  119,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
REPORTER,  29,  three  years  experi- 
enw,  wants  general  assignment  spot, 
fast,  good  feature  writer.  Missouri 
journalism  graduate.  Chart  Area  I.  2. 
*.  pref«‘rred,  but  consider  anywhere. 
-It  126.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SPOR’TS  ASSIGNMENT  wanted  by 
exr^rienced  reporter  in  Chart  Area  1. 
‘•  .10,  or  12;  4  years  with  weekly  and 
Cailies;  vet,  college  graduate,  some 
camera’  will  take  desk  travel.  Box  112. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


GENERAL  news-photography.  Prefer  . 
Texas  or  chart  area  10.  Journalism 
degree  (female)  three  years,  expert-  | 
ence,  mostly  women’s  news.  Box  140, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Four  years  experience.  Can  handle 
makeup,  heads,  use  graphic,  some  daVk- 
room.  Help  general  assignment.  Mar- 
ried,  26.  ^x  104,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
SPORTS  WRITER — Seeks  opportunity. 
'ITiorough  knowledge  of  sports.  27, 
married,  college  education.  Chart  Areas 
1,  2,  6.  Box  118,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
SUNDAY  EDITOR,  or  feature  editor 
with  proven  record.  Hard  working  idea 
man,  30,  who  is  tops  in  picture  edit-  | 
in).^  local  news,  staff  administration,  i 
Tabloid  and  standard  experience.  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  114,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  I 

VERSATILE  NEWSMAN,  16  years  ex- 
lierience,  wire  service,  metrojrolitan 
daily.  radio-TV,  looking  for  PERMA-  | 
NENT  spot,  ^uth  Georgia,  Florida. 
Interview  can  be  arranged.  J.  Howard 
Absalom,  147 — Sth  Ave.,  Montgomery, 
West  Virginia. _ 

YOUNG  (24)  newsman  now  with  crack 
metropolitan  daily  operating  1-man 
bureau  in  city  of  30,000  seeks  job  of¬ 
fering  all-round  experience  on  20,000- 
40,000  daily,  chart  areas  1,  2,  or  6. 
Use  speed  graphic,  A.  B.  English,  vet, 
wife,  2  chjldren.  References,  by-lines 
on  request.  Box  129,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ _ 


MIDWEST  SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks 
position  on  large  daily.  Experienced 
in  all  sports.  Vet,  married,  26,  sin¬ 
cere,  sober  and  ambitious.  Excellent 
references.  Box  248,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


“ALERT,  ambitious,  reliable  and  com¬ 
petent  city  editor  of  25,000  Deep 
South  daily  looking  for  reporter’s  job 
on  larger  daiiy,  preferably  in  South¬ 
east  or  Southwest.  Married,  veteran, 
S-J  grad.  Excellent  references.’’  Box 

240,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

ATTENTION.  Chart  Area  9 1  Experi¬ 
enced  reporter-photographer  wishes  to 
return  to  home  base  for  good  job.  No 
hurry  as  I  am  now  employed  on  news¬ 
paper  and  will  be  permanent  back 
home.  Write  Box  233,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

THE  COST  OF  EMPIRE 
Office  empires  are  impressive — and  ex¬ 
pensive.  How  many  jobs  in  your  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  T.V.,  magazine  or  house- 
organ  office  could  be  done  better, 
quicker  and  cheaper  by  a  newspaper 
pro  working  part-time?  A  copy  editor 
on  New  York’s  top  morning  daily  is 
looking  for  a  suitable  connection.  Fast, 
terse  writer  with  flair  for  angles. 
Young  and  energetic.  Good  contacts. 
Box  257.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  _ _ _ 

California 

^  OR  OVERSEAS  job  preferred  by  mar- 
1  ried  veteran,  29,  Yale  grad  with  over 
2  years  copy  desk  experience  on  dail¬ 
ies,  but  will  go  anywhere  for  interest¬ 
ing  position.  Box  244.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher; _  _ 

CAPABLE  newsman,  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher.  daily  experience.  BA,  24.  Sin¬ 
gle,  vet.  Prefer  Chart  Area  1.  2,  3. 
Box  263,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  _ 
COMPETENT  NEWSPAPER  MEN 
for  all  parts  of  country,  screened  by 
our  trained  interviewers  to  meet  your 
specifications.  Write  Newspaper  Desk. 
MIDTOWN  AGENCY.  130  W.  42nd 

Street.  New  York  City,  N.Y. _ 

COMPETENT,  sober  reporter,  editor, 
18  years  all  branches  small  to  metro¬ 
politan  dailies,  leg  or  desk.  Prefer 
Florida  or  Gulf  South.  Married  17 
years,  children.  References.  Box  218, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

CORRESPONDENT 
Cover  Columbus,  central  Ohio.  Box  217, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR— EDITORIAL  WRirERTse^ 
'  permanent  spot  with  10-50,000  daily, 
I  medium-sized  community.  Married.  34, 
I  8  years  before  May,  1955  with  Keene 
j  (New  Hamp.shire)  Sentinel,  Travel, 
:  magazine  editor  since.  Do  makeup, 
writing,  use  camera.  NCEW  member. 
,  References,  samples.  C.  R.  Lyle,  2700 
Ontario  Rd..  N.  W.,  Washington  9, 
D.  C. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 


EDITOR,  available  30  days  notice, 
daily-weekly.  Long  experience.  Box 
204,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

FEATURES— SPORTS  WRITER  on 
eastern  P.M.  daily  after  spot  in  Chart  | 
Area  2.  Three  years  on  present  job,  ; 
18  months  with  hard-hitting  big  city  | 
weekly.  Can  handle  city  side,  rewrite.  | 
Correspondent  3  large  dailies.  Single, 
28,  have  car.  J-grad.  Box  200,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _  | 

INDUSTRIAL  MAGAZINE  EDITOR  | 
With  public  relations,  photography,  | 
publications  and  newspaper  experience. 
Age  31,  married,  veteran,  B.  A.  in  i 
journalism  1951,  some  post-grad.  Loyal, 
creative,  like  to  work  with  others.  Box 
201,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ _ 

IS  TALENT  UN-AMERICAN?  Can  a 
young  man  with  some  public  relations 
experience  prove  his  writing  ability  on 
a  weekly  or  a  small  daily?  If  talent 
rather  than  newspaper  experience  and 
college  education  is  the  overriding  con¬ 
sideration  on  your  paper,  try  me.  Car. 
References.  Box  Number  223,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ 

OPPORTUNITY  as  reporter,  edit, 
writer  anywhere ;  extensive  experience 
top  college  daily ;  now  copyboy  N.  Y. 
City  Daily ;  am  imaginative,  reliable, 
learned  in  Social  Sciences ;  vet.  26, 
married.  Box  213,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

OVERSEAS  PAPERS 
Reporter,  Photographer,  23,  seeks  work 
on  English  Daily  Abroad.  Single,  know 
French,  Spanish,  Box  208,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  NEWSMAN,  FEATURE 
WRITER  and  ENTERTAINMENT 
EDITOR  with  21  years  of  training 
and  experience  on  major  Midwest  daily 
wants  news,  reportorial  or  feature  job 
in  West  or  South.  Available  immediate¬ 
ly  and  well-qualified  to  handle  any 
city  room  assignment.  Anxious  to  avoid 
Northern  winter  and  will  come  at  low 
maximum.  Sterling  Sorensen,  3507 
Croea  Street,  Madison  6,  Wisconsin. 

REPORTER.  25.  J-grad.  15  months 
experience  as  Army  correspondent  in 
Korea.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box  211,  Edi- 
tor  ft  Publisher. _ _ _ 

REPORTER,  three  year#  experience, 
general,  sports  some  desk.  Excellent 
general  background.  Age  33,  married. 
Immediate.  Chart  Areas,  1,  2,  3,  6. 
Eugene  Sills,  91-01  Whitney  Ave.,  Elm- 
hurst.  L.  L,  N.  Y.  HI  6-1787. _ 

RtiPOR’TER;  EIxperieneed  public  re¬ 
lations.  camera,  makeup  wants  eastern 
daily.  Box  202.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

SPOR’TS  EDITOR  -  Writer,  26.  vet. 
married.  2^  years  solid  experience  on 
A.M.  daily  wants  spot  in  University 
town.  Chart  Area  10  or  12.  Willing  to 
learn  other  assignment.  Box  260,  Edi- 
I  tor  ft  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  on  daily  in  Ontario 
city  of  35,000  desires  to  locate  in  U.  S. 
Prefer  east,  will  consider  anywhere. 
Married.  Age  27.  Daily  column,  make- 
I  up,  cartooning.  All  sports,  hockey  a 
I  specialty.  Top  references.  Box  203,  Edi- 
j  tor  ft  Publisher. _ _ 

I  TIRED  OF  POLITICS?  Try  people! 
Former  ix'porter,  feature- writer,  prize¬ 
winning  Women’s  Editor  now  house¬ 
wife  in  Japan,  can  bring  you  human 
side  of  news  in  Orient.  Seeks  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  feature  assign¬ 
ments.  Local  contacts.  Willing  travel 
anywhere.  Far  East.  Eve  Allgair,  Box 
219,  Editor  and  Publisher.  _ 

VERSA’TILE  editorial  level  writer 
seeks  public  relations,  newspaiier  or 
trade  magazine  post.  Experience  from 
reporter  to  managing  editor.  Reliable, 
family,  best  references.  Box  242.  E<li- 
tor  and  Publisher. 

I  VHTTERAN  REPOR'TF^R  -  photographer 
wants  job  within  600  miles.  Top  re¬ 
ferences  on  ability  as  feature,  farm 
writer.  Can  engrave.  R.  Collins,  Gen¬ 
eral  Delivery.  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  $40  a 

WHO'S  GOf  GUTS?”'  “ 

And  a  job  for  a  gal  sports-writer? 
Four  years  experience  writing  and 
editing  all  sports  for  newspaper,  wire 
service.  Seeking  new  challenges.  Box 
221,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


THE  PRINCE  OF  MONACO 

has  stopped  looking  but  I  haven’t 
Seek  opportunity  to  work  under  editor 
who  has  most  of  the  answers  and  is 
receptive  to  someone  still  trying  to 
learn.  Have  years  daily  experience 
as  copyreader ;  B.A.,  29.  married.  In¬ 
telligent  mature  approach ;  top  effort 
guaranteed.  Salary  secondary.  Will  take 
job  on  desk,  or  as  assistant  to  editor; 
accept  beginner  reporter’s  position  if 
situation  is  attractive.  Prefer  pleasant. 
non-metroiK>litan  community  with  ob¬ 
ject  of  settling  but  will  consider  any 
opening  offering  flexibility  and  ad¬ 
vancement.  Fine  references.  Box  243, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

SAN  FRANCISCO  or  Penninsula,  by 
woman  with  4  years’  experience  report¬ 
ing  and  editing  in  New  York.  Box 
255,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


SUPERIN’TENDENT,  FOREMAN  ON 
DAILY  PAPER  in  10-25M  class.  Will 
assume  complete  responsibility  in  plant 
operation  and  i>ersonnel  leadership. 
Exiierienced  in  all  departments,  includ¬ 
ing  pressroom  and  Teletype.  Good 
machinist.  Proven  low  page  cost  opera¬ 
tion.  ITU  or  open  shop.  E.  Koynen. 
4925  Friendship  Ave.,  Pittshurgh  24, 
Pa.  Phone  Highland  19314. _ 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER.  27  years 
exi>erience,  medium  and  metropolitan, 
seeks  change.  Good  record.  Box  120, 

Editor  and  Publisher. _ 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  or 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Executive  and  former  publisher,  good 
education,  excellent  training,  and  25 
years  experience  in  newspaper  and 
magazine  field.  Resume  on  request. 
Box  209,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Photo  Engraving 


NEWSPAPER  DOW  etcher-tones  deep 
etch.  Have  worked  other  branches  as 
foreman.  Can  produce.  Union.  Box 
5149,  Editor  ft  Puhlisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


JOURNAUSM  PROFESSOR  with 
newspaper,  wire  eervlee,  free  lance, 
public  relations,  aviation  background 
due  in  U.S.  June  1956  after  3  years 
in  India.  M.S.  Columbia  Journalism 
1946.  Married,  reliable,  imaginative. 
Likes  teaching,  public  relations,  edi¬ 
torial  staff  work.  Interested?  Please 
write  air  mail  to  Everton  Conger,  Vic- 
toria  Road,  Nagpur,  M.  P.,  India. _ 

Want  New  Opportunity  To  Do 
Hard  Working,  Sales  Minded 

PROMOTION 

NOW  Succeeding  in  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  as  number  2  man  good-sized 
o|>eration  wants  bigger  challenge  on 
staff  metropolitan  daily  or  as  Promo¬ 
tion  Manager  smaller  market. 

WANT  job  where  promotion  bills  other 
departments  as  "stars  of  the  show’’. 

BACKGROUND  newspaper  advertising 
sales.  Experience  heavy  in  presenta¬ 
tion  writing,  know  research,  produc¬ 
tion.  Solid  ^ucation.  Practised  speaker. 
Familiar  Bureau  of  Advertising  ma¬ 
terial.  Know  practical  sales  training, 
what  it  can  accomplish.  Strong  11  year 
earning  record.  Family  man,  late  thir¬ 
ties. 

I  LOVE  newspapers,  believe  in  their 
power  and  my  ability  to  promote  it 
aggressively  but  thoughtfully.  Happily 
employed,  will  leave  only  for  right 
long  range  opportunity.  Box  2.52.  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


WRITER  for  agency  or  company 
editorial  services:  12  creative  years  in 
public  relations ;  editing-producing  pub¬ 
lications  ;  writing  for  newspapers,  na¬ 
tional  magazines.  36.  Columbia  J-grad. 

Box  256,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  _ 

’THE  COST  OF  EMPIRE  ” 

See  ad  under  situations  wanted — 
Elditorial. 
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ASNE  Group 
Parleys  Begin 
With  Wilson 

Washington 
Five  officers  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
held  “an  informal  discussion” 
of  public  information  problems 
with  Defense  Secretary  Charles 
E.  Wilson  here  Jan.  11. 

ASNE  President  Kenneth 
MacDonald  said  Mr.  Wilson 
suggested  it  might  be  “helpful” 
to  hold  informal  conferences 
periodically  in  the  future. 

In  a  statement,  MacDonald, 
editor  of  the  Des  Moines'  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune,  said: 

“We  had  an  interesting,  in¬ 
formal  discussion  with  Secre¬ 
tary  Wilson  and  his  aides  on  a 
great  many  of  the  problems  of 
information  about  which  the 
ASNE  is  always  concerned. 

“The  meeting  resembled  some 
earlier  conversations  between 
officers  of  the  ASNE  and  the 
Defense  establishment  initiated 
by  Basil  Walters  (of  the 
Knight  Newspapers)  when  he 
was  president  of  ASNE.  This 
particular  meeting  was  a  result 
of  a  suggestion  that  conversa¬ 
tions  on  some  of  the  general 
information  policies  might  be 
useful  to  the  Department  and 
to  the  press. 

“Secretary  Wilson  suggested 
that  it  might  be  helpful  to  have 
future  periodic  informal  con¬ 
ferences  of  the  same  kind,  and 
the  meeting  concluded  with  the 
understanding  that  arrange¬ 
ments  would  be  made  to  repeat 
today’s  discussion.” 

Other  ASNE  members  pres¬ 
ent  were:  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones, 
Tulsa  Tribune;  J.  Russell  Wig¬ 
gins,  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald;  Herbert  Bruck- 
er,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
and  Walker  .Stone,  Scripps- 
Howard  nev/spapers. 

R.  Karl  Honaman  has  been 
called  by  the  Moss  Committee 
to  tell  why  he  believes  non- 
classihed  federal  information 
should  not  be  published. 

Mr.  Honaman  engaged  in  a 
year-long,  running  dispute  with 
the  press  and  industry,  begin¬ 
ning  as  a  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment  aide  and  reaching  the 
height  of  news  policy  chief  at 
the  Pentagon,  before  returning 
to  private  industry-. 

While  Mr.  Honaman  is  the 
first  witness  as  the  Moss  Com¬ 
mittee  resumes  hearings,  his 
testimony  will  not  mark  open¬ 
ing  of  a  study  of  Pentagon 
press  rules.  That  will  come 
later.  Rep.  Moss  said. 


DONALD  J.  BRYDON  (left). 

new  Indiana  representative  for 

UP,  confers  with  Richard  Mc¬ 
Farland,  newly  named  Wisconsin 
manager. 

4  UP  Promotions 
In  Midwest  Echelon 

Chicago 

Four  executive  promotions  in 
the  Central  Division  of  the 
United  Press  were  announced 
this  week  by  Bert  Masterson, 
division  manager. 

Donald  J.  Brydon,  33,  Wis¬ 
consin  managei’,  was  named 
divisional  representative  for  In¬ 
diana. 

Richard  McFarland,  33, 
Minesota  manager,  succeeded 
Mr.  Brydon  in  Wisconsin. 

Jack  U.  Hagerty,  37,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Minneapolis  bureau, 
was  appointed  Minnesota  man¬ 
ager. 

Wyman  L.  Thorson,  29,  of 
the  Minneapolis  staff,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  as  Mr.  Hagerty’s  suc¬ 
cessor. 

Mr.  Brydon,  a  graduate  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
and  an  Air  Force  veteran, 
joined  UP  at  St.  Louis  in  1947 
and  worked  there  and  in  the 
Springfield,  Ill.,  Chicago,  De¬ 
troit,  Madison  and  Milwaukee 
bureaus.  He  was  night  manager 
at  Detroit  before  being  ap¬ 
pointed  Milwaukee  manager  in 
1951.  He  was  later  appointed 
Wisconsin  manager. 

• 

Mrs.  Onia  E.  Paris, 

Wife  of  INS  Editor 

Mrs.  Oma  E.  Faris,  52,  wife 
of  Barry  Faris,  editor  in  chief 
of  International  News  Servnce, 
died,  Jan.  7  at  her  New  York 
home. 

Mrs.  Faris  was  a  sister  of 
the  late  Stephen  T.  Early,  who 
was  press  secretary  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Mrs.  Faris  was  bom  in 
Washington  and  studied  in  pri¬ 
vate  schools  in  Virginia.  She 
had  lived  in  New  York  since 
her  marriage  to  Mr.  Faris  in 
1925. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Jan.  15 — Texas  Newspaper  Advertising  Managers'  Assoclatloi, 
meeting,  Hotel  Texas,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 

Jan.  15— Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  annual  conventicii 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  j 

Jan.  15-17 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers 
Ing,  Hotel  Statler,  Hartford,  Conn.  L 

Jan.  17 — New  England  Dally  Newspaper  Association, 
mooting,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass.  f 

Jan.  17-19 — New_  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managn^ 
meeting.  Hotel  Kenmoro,  Boston. 

Jan.  18-21 — National  Editorial  Association,  mId-wInter  meeting 
San  Marcos  Hotel,  Chandler,  Arizona. 

Jan.  19-21 — ^Tennessee  Press  Association,  mId-wInter  conventioiJj! 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville,  Tenn.  L 

Jan.  19-21 — National  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annudy 
workshop,  Atlanta,  Ga.  i- 

Jan.  19-21— North  Carolina  Press  Association  MId-Winter  Pns'y 
Institute,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill  and  Duh 
University,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Jan.  20-21 — New  England  Weekly  Press  Association,  annM 
winter  convention,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

Jan.  20-21 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  annual  convantioa, 
Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque. 

Jan.  21 — Del-Mar-Va  Press  Association,  annual  meeting.  Hots 
duPont,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Jan.  21 — ^Texas  Press  Association,  9th  annual  mid-winter  meeting 
Commodore  Perry  Hotel,  Austin,  Texas. 

Jan.  21-22 — Advertising  Association  of  the  West,  midwintir 
meeting,  Phoenix,  ArIz. 

Jan,  22-2^— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Assoclatioi 
convention.  Bon  Air  Hotel,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Jan.  22-25 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executive  Association,  annuil 
mooting,  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  23 — National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors,  meeting 
Astoria  Room,  Hotel  Conrad  Hilton,  Chicago. 

Jan.  26-28 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association  annual  convention. 
Deshler  Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Jan.  26-28 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  mid-winter  meeting 
Biltmore  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City,  Okie. 

Jan.  27-28 — Michigan  Press  Association,  88th  anniversary  convm- 
tion,  Kellogg  Center,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Jan.  27-28 — Labor  News  Writers  Conference,  Cornell  UnivenHy, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  28-29 — New  York  State  Capital  District  Mechanical  Coe 
ference,  Sheraton-Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  29-31 — Great  Lakes  Mechanical  Conference,  HaW 
Schroeder,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Jan.  30-Fab.  3 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  Mechanid 
Production  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation)  Columbia 
University,  New  York.  j 

Feb.  3-5— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annuil  1 
convention.  Hotel  del  Coronado,  Coronado,  Calif.  I 

Feb.  5-7 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  wiirtirl 
meeting.  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New  York  City.  | 

Feb.  5-7 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  annual  meeting  |J 
Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas.  3] 

Feb.  13 — New  York  Associated  Dallies,  winter  meeting,  Hota  \iS 
Sheraton,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  J 

Feb.  13-24 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  Newspaper  Ad-t 
vertising  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation)  Columbia  Uiii-| 
varsity.  New  York.  fj 

Feb.  14-15 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  winter  pnee'  i 
ing.  Hotel  Sheraton,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  | 


(IllEfl  KlinDEII 

A/c^oiiaiot 

FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 
SALE  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

• 

1701 K Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Lincoln  BuilAing ...  New  York,  N,  Y. 
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How  Linotype  Comets  Save  Time  and  Money 

"...  greatest. straight  matter 

slvefvhir^production  demand 
nearly  doubled! 


.  M»rrv  tyb*"' 

^»TONPOST 
Washington,  !>• 

-In  18,000  hours  “^^P^’^^^produced 
n6vsr  Xost/  3ri 
nearly  11,000,000  ^ 

Hot  springs.  Arkansas 

p  t-ViA  nine  Comets 

'«rm.  2“-.  is  » 

typesetting 


Horry  Eybers,  Production  Manager, 
the  Washington  Post,  checks  a  copy  of 
his  newspaper.  The  Post  has  17  Comets 
to  help  meet  deadlines,  and  “from  the 
start  of  their  installation,”  according  to 
Mr.  Eybers,  “the  operators  expressed 
their  feelings  for  the  easiness  of  the 
machines’  operation.” 


L.  R.  McCoy,  Mechanical  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Southern  Newspapers,  Inc., 
shown  at  one  of  his  Comets,  reports: 
“Replacement  parts,  other  than  mat¬ 
rices  and  bands,  have  cost  us  less  than 
$100.  Matrix  costs  per  operating  hour 
are  less  than  one-half  cent.” 


L.  H.  Hendricks,  Composing  Room 
Superintendent  of  the  Union-Tribune 
Publishing  Co.,  looks  on  as  a  machinist 
checks  a  Comet.  The  keyboard  and 
front  both  swing  out  from  the  machine 
quickly  and  easily,  and  the  keyrods  are 
lifted  out  as  a  unit,  opening  the  Comet 
for  speedy  lubrication  and  inspection. 


Yes,  publishers,  machinists,  printers,  and  operators  who  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  compare  for  themselves,  acclaim  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  Comet  as  unbeatable  in  speed  and  ease  of  maintenance 
...  for  both  manual  and  automatic  operation. 

Prove  to  yourself  how  profitable  Comet  production  can  be  in 
your  operation.  Write  to  your  Linotype  Agency  for  full  particulars. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 

Set  in  Linotype  Corona  and  member*  of  the  Spartan  famtlp 

Ag«nci«t:  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  San  Francisco.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 

leadership  through  research 

Printed  in  U.  S.  A. 


Food  Section  in  the  News! 


Food  Editor,  Helen  Civelli  Brown,  has  a  This  brilliant  and  powerful  food  section  is 
wonderful  following  among  the  cooking  con-  just  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  the  News 
scions  women  of  San  Francisco.  is  a  must  for  every  San  Francisco  advertiser. 

Weekly  booklet  offers  on  food  subjects  If  you’re  hungry  for  more  customers— look 
often  pull  me// ooer  fl  t/ious«nd  requests  from  to  the  News— the  paper  with  the  largest 
enthusiastic  and  responsive  readers.  home-delivered  circulation  in  San  Francisco! 

The  San  Francisco  News 
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